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THE OPISTHODOMUS ON THE ACROPOLIS AT 
ATHENS.' 


By JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE. 


N inscriptions of the fifth century and fourth century B.c. and in 

Aristophanes, Demosthenes, and Lucian, references occur to 

a structure on the Acropolis at Athens which is called simply 

6 émicOodopos, without further designation. The scholiasts, however, 

on the passages in which the Opisthodomus is thus referred to and 
the ancient lexicographers define its situation. 

August Boeckh believed that the Opisthodomus in question was 
the western chamber of the cella of the Parthenon, and maintained 
this view with vigour.?, So Leake,* K. F. Hermann,‘ Boetticher,® 
Michaelis,® and many others. This has been and remains the gen- 
erally accepted view. It makes the “Parthenon”’ in the restricted 
sense, —the well-known treasure-chamber named in inscriptions,’ 


1 The following discussion was first made public in a lecture delivered at the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens on March 1, 1894. It was sub- 
sequently privately printed in London, in a limited number of copies, under date 
of May 5, 1894. Contemporaneously, Professor Arthur Milchhéfer of Miinster pub- 
lished in the Philologus (Heft 2, 1894) a searching discussion of the same theme, 
in which he independently established the main contention of my paper, namely, 
that the Opisthodomus on the Acropolis at Athens was a separate building. On 
the secondary question of the situation of the Opisthodomus we held and hold 
divergent views. My reasons for regarding Professor Milchh6fer’s view on this 
question untenable constitute a part of the present revision of my original argument. 

2 Staatshaushaltung der Athener®, 1886, 1. p. 517 ff., especially p. 519, note c. 
See also C/G. 1. p. 177 f. 

8 Topography of Athens*, 1841, 1. p. 559. 

4 Die Hypathraltempel des Alterthums, 1844, p. 27 f. 

5 Philologus, 1862, XVIl., plan; Untersuchungen auf der Akropolis, 1863, 
p. 165 ff. 

8 Der Parthenon, 1871, p. 26f. See also p. 109. 

7 See the important series, C/A. 1. 161 ff. 
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—a part of the vews éxardumedos, and places within it the great 
chryselephantine statue of Athena. Ussing believed that the western 
chamber of the cella was the “Parthenon,” that the western portico 
was the Opisthodomus proper, and that the two together constituted 
the Opisthodomus of the inscriptions. This is also Petersen’s view.? 
Kohler maintains that the statue stood in the Hecatompedos, not in 
the “ Parthenon,” but refuses to identify the western chamber of the 
cella, which he believes to have been the Opisthodomus, with the 
‘“‘Parthenon.’’® Lolling also believed this to be the Opisthodomus, 
although he held new and revolutionary views in regard to the appli- 
cation of the terms “ Parthenon” and Hecatompedos.‘ Dorpfeld, 
on grounds independent of those on which Ussing had based his 
argument, concluded that the western chamber of the cella was the 
‘‘Parthenon,” and that, in official language, Opisthodomus always 
meant the western portico of the temple.’ This view was adopted 
by Frankel,® and is held by Frazer.” On his discovery of the 
Hecatompedon,® Dorpfeld relinquished this view, and now main- 


1 De Parthenone ejusque partibus disputatio, 1849. Also Griechische Retsen 
und Studien, 1857, p. 145 ff. 

2 Mitth. ad. Inst. Athen, 1887, x11. p. 70f. Petersen was the first to endeavour 
to establish the proposition that the same room might have in contemporary 
documents two official names, namely, “ Parthenon” and Opisthodomus. In the 
first edition of his Meitsterwerke der griechischen Plastik (1893, p.177) Furtwangler 
supported the same proposition, and declared for a complete identification of 
“Parthenon” and Opisthodomus. He has now relinquished this view, and believes 
that the Opisthodomus was a separate building. See his Masterpieces of Greek 
Sculpture, the English edition of his Mersterwerke, edited by Eugénié Sellers, 
London, 1895, p. 425 f. 

8 Mitth. d. Inst. Athen, 1880, v. p. 89 ff., especially p. 100. 

4 ’AOnvaG, 1890, II. p. 627 ff. 

5 Mitth. d. Inst. Athen, 1881, Vi. p. 283 ff. 

6 In Boeckh, Staatshaushaltung?, 1886, 11. p. 106*, note 729. 

1 Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1892-93, XIII. p. 153 ff. 

8 The temple of Athena whose foundations lie close to the Erechtheum on the 
south. For Dorpfeld’s description of it as a structure, see Mitth. d. Inst. Athen, 
1886, XI. p. 337 ff. See also Mitth. 1885, x. p. 275 ff. and Antike Denkmdler, 
1886, plates I., II. Ddrpfeld himself names it “alter Athena-Tempel,” but this 
name seems to be misleading to those who do not believe that it was the oldest 
temple of Athena on the Acropolis. Petersen calls it ‘ Peisistratischer Tempel ” 
(note 2 above), Frazer “ Pre-Persian Temple” (note 7 above). Déorpfeld main- 
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tains that the term Opisthodomus in the inscriptions and authors 
designates the three rooms constituting the western half of this 
temple, which, as is well known, he believes to have been still in 
existence in the time of Pausanias.' Finally, Fowler has advanced 
the original hypothesis that the Opisthodomus was the western 
chamber of the cella of the “ Parthenon,’ that this room was doubt- 
less divided into three parts by two partitions of some sort, probably 
of metal, running from the eastern and western walls to the nearest 
columns and connecting the columns, and that the middle division 
of the three between the partitions was the “ Parthenon ”’ proper.’ 

I am unable to accept any one of these views, and venture again 
to present for consideration our sources of information about the 
vexed structure called the Opisthodomus. I purpose to discuss as 
the main thesis of this paper the following proposition : 


The Opisthodomus on the Acropolis at Athens, referred to in 
inscriptions and in authors simply as 6 émicBodopos, was not a part 
of any existing temple, but was a separate building, complete in itself. 


The current view, if I may so name it, would seem to be expressly 
contradicted by the testimony of the scholiasts and lexicographers. 
An important part of this testimony, with the original passages in 
the authors of which it is an explanation, is the following : 


oloy (Grws S€ py OopvByoe por pndeis, mpiv Gv dravra citw) dvéwtav 
Syrov mpwyy tives Tov dmiaOcdopov. [Dem.] XIII. 14. 

AnpooBevns év te wept cuvragews: dvewav Syrov mpwny tives Tov 
GmigOddopor. 6 olkos 6 OmicBev Tov vew THs "AOyvas ovTw Kadrcira, év 
@ amreriOevro Ta xpnpara. Harpocration s.z. dmriabddopos. 


tains that the name which he has assigned to it is correct (A/stth. 1892, XVII. p. 158, 
note 1). Furtwangler also calls it the “Old Temple” (note 2 above). The official 
name, which will be used in this paper, is 7d ‘Exaréumredov. See C/A. IV. p. 137 f£.; 
Aedrloy 'Apx. 1890, p. 92 ff.; "An va, 1890, II. p. 627 ff. 

1 Mitth.d. Inst. Athen, 1887, X11. p. 25 ff., 190 ff., 1890, XV. p. 420 ff. Dorpfeld’s 
view, both that the Opisthodomus was in the Hecatompedon and that the latter 
was still in existence in the time of Pausanias, is accepted by Miss Harrison, 
Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, 1893, pp. §05 ff., and by Miller, 
Amer. Jour. Arch. 1893, VII. pp. 500 and 528. 

2 Amer. Jour. Arch. 1893, VIII. p. to ff. 
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olkos OmiaGev Tod vew THs "AOnvas, év @ dreriMevro Ta ypnpara.  év 


6 


TH dxporoAe Toros évOa 7d Snudovov adpyvpiov améxeiro Kal & ddpos. 


Schol. FY [Dem.] xin. 14.! 

pépos Te THS aKxpordAews Tov APnvaiwv, évOa Hv Td Taptetov, Omiobev 
tov THs A@nvas vaov, év @ ameriDevro ra xpypara. AnpooBerns év ra 
Tept ovvragews > avéewkav Syrov mpanv ties Tov dmicOddonov. Suidas 
5.0. dria Oddopos.” 


iSpvcopeD otv airixa pdA’, GAAQ repipere, 
Q Le e 4 - e , 

tov IIAotrov, ovrep mporepov jv idpvpevos 

Tov omicPddopov det pvdAdrrwv trys Peo. 


Arist. Plut, 1191-1193. 


2 N pS , 2 a » id 2 / , 4 3 a“ 

éreidy) TA xpHpara év tH dmicPodopw amréxero. pépos dé éore THs 
dxporoXeus, évOa éori rayseiov, ricOev rod THs "APnvas vaod. Schol. R 
Arist. Plut. 1193. 

dArws. dricw Tod vew THs Kadoupevns ToAtdbos "AOnvas Sirdods rotxos 
( > ? ” 6% q s rf) , 2 ‘ by , 2 a 
oixos ?) éxwv Ovpav, drov hv OnoavpodvAdkiov. érei Ta xpnpata ev Ta 
dmicOodopw aréxeto. péepos b& THs dxporoAews. Schol. V Arist. Plut. 
1193.° 

OmicOev Tov iepod ris ‘AOnvas To Trav "AOnvaiwy qv OnoavpodpvAdkiov. 
Schol. LB Arist. Plt. 1191. 

Tapueiov THS mwoAews ev dxporoAa: Smricev rod THs “AOnvas vew. 
Photius s.v. dmurOodopos. 

Kat of rapiac é av 6 dmricOodopos éverpyoOn, Kai ot Trav TAS Deod Kai 
e aA ” ”~ 9 ~ > °* , > 4 e 4, 3 ~ 2 , 
of Trav dAAwv Oedv, év TH oiknpaTe TOUTW Hoav Ews 7 Kpiots adTois éyEvEeTo. 
Dem. xxIv. 136. 

loréov GTt xpypara Kat Tov GAAwv tepov Tov De@y Kal THs “AOnvas 


” ” > & > - fo) 9 4 ”~ a 3 , 
éxecro év Tive oiknpare dricw THS akpoTOAEws, TH KaAOUpLEVW STiTHoddpy, 


1 The statement, év r7... ddpos, is also in B. 

2 dricObdouos pépos THs axpowdd\ews...xphuara. Schol. V Lucian Fug. 7. The 
Scholiast did not observe that Lucian was talking about an opisthodomus at 
Olympia. 

8 See Diibner’s note (Schol. Graeca in Arist. 1841, p. 613), who also gives the 
variant in Par. 2821.—olkos is the conjecture of Michaelis (Paus. descrip. arc. 
Athen. 1880, p. VI. add. ad c. 24, 47 u.7 a fine), and must be right. He compares 
Paus. I. 26. 5, derdoty ydp éore 7d ofknua. 
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Kal jody Ties TeTaypevoe Tapia: éxi ry pvAaxy rovrev. Schol. ATCV 
Dem. xxiv. 136.’ 

évy ri dxpordAa, ot 7d Snpdcorov dpyupiov drexearo [ xpos Te driaPodopny] 
xai 6 @opos. Hesychius s.v. démieOodopos (sic). 


The meaning of the interpreters here seems to be clear. Their 
testimony is that the Opisthodomus was a house, or a place on the 
Acropolis, or a partof the Acropolis, that lay behind the temple of Athena, 
and that it was used as a treasury. 

These old Greek interpreters have been variously dealt with by 
modern writers who have discussed the Opisthodomus.® By the 
most of the scholars named above they have been silently ignored, 
for whatever reason; by others they have been taken seriously*; by 
others still their testimony has been rejected as worthless.’ In some 
instances it is impossible to tell by what interpretation of the Greek 
scholiasts and lexicographers some of the moderns arrive at the 
conclusion embodied in the current view.° 

If in the interpreters as quoted above the words vews and iepoy 
mean femp/le, it is possible to obtain the definition of Opisthodomus 
adopted in the current view only by attaching to omo0ey the meaning 


1 The Scholiast’s meaning, probably, is treasure that belonged both to the sanc- 
tuaries of the other gods and to Athena's. dxlow rijs dxpowbdews is as it stands 
nonsense, since it removes the Opisthodomus from the Acropolis altogether. 
Compare the definition in Pollux (1X. 40), 7d xarémwcy Tijs dxporddews (sc. av efrors) 
éric 0650 p0v. 

2 Cf. the schol. [Dem.] x11I. 14 quoted above. 

3 See, as to the credibility of this ancient testimony, p. 41 ff. 

* By Boeckh, for example (C/G. I. p. 177 f.), whose interpretation is discussed 
p. 43 f. 

5 By Michaelis, whose treatment of the evidence is considered on p. 12. 

6 Leake, for example, cites the scholiasts and lexicographers, but gives no 
explanation how from their statements he reaches the conclusion that the Opistho- 
domus was the western apartment of the cella of the Parthenon. D6rpfeld also, 
who believes that the Opisthodomus was the rear part of the Hecatompedon, 
twice in interpreting the scholiasts and lexicographers translates the phrase 
bricGev Tov THs ’AOnvads vew, ‘hinter dem Tempel,’ ‘hinter dem Athena-Tempel.’ 
See Mitth. d. Inst. Athen, 1887, XU. pp. 34, 39. This is, I think, the right inter- 
pretation ; but it is difficult to see how, if the Opisthodomus lay ‘behind the 
temple,’ it was at the same time a part of it. 
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in the back part of.  olxos 6mobev rov ris ‘AOnvas veo would then 
mean @ room in the back part of the temple of Athena. But this 
meaning of dmicGev with the genitive cannot be established. It is 
recognized by none of the lexicographers. In order to express the 
desired meaning 6mcfev must be combined adjectively with the 
article; the genitive that follows is then partitive. Pausanias, for 
example, in telling where certain paintings are in the temple of 
Messene, daughter of Triopas, says (IV. 31. 11), ypagpat d& xara Tod 
vaov TO dmicbev of Bactrevoavrés eiot Meconvns, t.c. im postica templi 
parte. 

It may be well to establish the uses of émcOev in this author, who 
naturally had occasion to use the word often. In Pausanias dmuoOev 
may be used, as above, adjectively._ Sometimes it is used adver- 
bially.2 In the great majority of the instances of its occurrence, 
it is followed, as an adverb of place, by the genitive. In the most 
of these it clearly means dehind; in some cases the meaning is 
indeterminable, because the statement is brief, and we have no 
other means of arriving at the facts; in no instance can it be proved 
that the word means 7” the back part of. 

In the following cases émo@ev signifies, in my judgment, dehind: 
Kal oas brepeBadovro AOnvaios tov Kodocadv avabévres GmicGe Tov vaod. 
1.18.6. Pausanias has just said that the peribolus of the temple 
(the Olympieum at Athens) is full of statues of Hadrian; but 
the Athenian colossus overtopped all the rest. The statue had a 
commanding position, facing the Acropolis. Cf VIII. 9. 6; 30. 7; 
30.8. éore 5é dricOev Tod Avxeiov Nioov pyppa. 1.19.4. Cf Il. 31. 3; 
Il. 16. 6; VIII. 14. 10. pera Tatra és TO Tov Atos Téepevos eoeADovor 
vaos ore eas détos: Td Sé dyaApa ov éepydacOn rod Acos .. . driaGe Se 
Tov vaov Kelrar évAa ypiepya... ev S& air@ TH vaw TpLnpOVS avdKeTaL 
xarxodv éuBorov. 1.40. 4,5. The phrase év d¢ air ro vad makes 
it certain that the évAa yyiepya were not in the temple. ryy 8 rnyqv, 
4 €or OmicOev TOU vaov. II. 5. 1. rTovrov d€ (Ze. Tov Dedrpov) dmiabev 
wKodopyrat oradiov mrevpa pia, avéxovod Te aity TO Oéarpov Kat ayTt 


rm 
3 4 3 


épetoparos dvadoyov éxeiyw xpwmevn. 1. 29. 11. ore S€ THs oToas 


11, 24. §; Il. 20.7; V. 10. 8; VI. §. 6; VIII. 45.7; X. 19. 4. 
21. 3. 33 V. 20. 25 VI. §. 6; X. 26. 5. 
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tavrns Orwbey npwa. II. 15.1. Chit. 1. 3. omabev 8 ris KaAxcotxov 
vaos €or Adpodirys. HI. 17.5. Kai omOey yun) airov. v.17. 9. 
Cf. v. 19. 6. eornxe St (2.¢. KAcoobevovs dpa) omobev rov Ards Tov 
dvareBevros td “EAAnvwv. VI. 10.6. Cf. X. 9. 9. tropevovres ris 
ragews GrivGev oF oixérar Tooade odiow éyivovro ypyowmot. X. 19. 10. 
The following are indeterminable, but that in them omo6ev means 
behind can hardly be doubted in view of the preceding clear instances 
of this meaning: 11. 11. 1; 11. 13.73; V.15.7; VIll.22.7. In Pausanias 
ézicw! is almost always an adverb accompanying a verb of motion ; 
the following example shows its meaning when followed by the 
genitive: éore 5& ris oroas dmicw ‘Adpodirys vads. VI. 25.2. It 
should finally be noted, as important in establishing the meaning of 
omcGey and dériow with the genitive of place, that the counter-idea is 
generally expressed by rpo with the genitive, where by no contrivance 
can the preposition signify zt the front part of. 

In view of these facts, it is impossible to interpret omioev rot rips 
"AOnvas veo to mean in the back part of the temple of Athena. 

But, as is well known, vews may signify ce//a, as well as temple, 
although, when the entire number of cases of the word’s occurrence 
is taken into account, this is very rare both in the literature and in 
inscriptions. If this signification of the word could be established 
for the phrase olxos omicOev rov ris ‘A@nvas vew, we should arrive at 
the meaning demanded by the current view as to the situation of the 
Opisthodomus. 

The question is limited to the use of vews in its actual application 
to temples of Athena on the Acropolis at Athens.” Fortunately 


1 This form occurs in the schol. V Arist. P/u¢. 1193 and in the schol. Dem. 
XXIV. 136 quoted above. 

2 The consideration of the etymology of the word mwpévaos is pertinent, but 
does not establish the meaning ce//a for vats. That which rpévaos names doubt- 
less marked the first stage of development of the original vaés from a single room 
to a more complicated structure; at this time wpévaos meant (porch) before the 
temple. vabs and ddurov were then identical. The original vaés kept its name 
when, with the permanent addition of the porch in front and the porch behind, 
that name received a larger application and designated (as it had exclusively at 
first) the entire structure. C/. dduos and mpddopos (év rpodduwp dduov, Od. IV. 302), 
and the theatre-terms oxny} and wpocxjvov. The original etymological force of 
wpévaos is seen in its adjectival use, which is not uncommon. C/ Bwpods rpovdous, 
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the successive labours of scholars have collected the existing literary 
and epigraphical evidence not only for the word vews but also for 
the other terms designating these temples and their parts,! and it is 
now not difficult to reach trustworthy conclusions in regard to their 
use and application. The law of use for vews and iepdy? requires 
that, when they have the limited sense ce//a, this shall always be 
clearly indicated etther by an added epithet or by the context. Such 
instances are surprisingly rare. I proceed to an examination of the 
evidence. 

We meet first cases in which the old temple of Athena® is referred 
to as dpxaios or waAatds vews,* where the epithet excludes the meaning 
cella for vews. Xenophon records that the old temple was set on 
fire ; Strabo contrasts it with the Parthenon. It would be as forced 
to suppose that vews means ce//a in any of these instances as in the 
scholium on Arist. Pax 605, the source of which is Philochorus, xai 
TO dyaApa TO xpvoou tHs "AOnvas éordby cis Tov vewv Tov péyav, in 
which it is important to note the epithet. Here 6 péyas vews is the 
Parthenon, and yet we know that the statue was in the ced/a. 

The meaning ce//a for vews is excluded also in the inscriptions 
that relate to the building of the old temple of Athena and to its 
restoration after the burning described by Xenophon; also in those 
referring to the setting up of stelae zapa rov vew and to the approach 
of the panathenaic ship.° 


Aesch. Suppl. 494; Tis Tpovalns ’A@nvalys, Hdt. vitl. 37; ’A@nva Kal ‘Epyijs, 
dvouatouevos Ipdvacr, Paus. 1X. 10. 2. Cf. Harp. s.v. mpovala: dia 7d wpd rod vaod 
ldpic Oat. 

1 See Michaelis, Parthenon, 1871, pp. 285-317; Jahn-Michaelis, Pass. descrep. 
arc. Athen. 1880; Milchhofer in Curtius, Stadtgeschichte von Athen, 1891, pp. 
XX.—XXII. 

2 tepdy occurs above, in the schol. Arist. P/ut. 1191. It occurs also in E. M. 
5.v. dri bbdopos. 

8 In this paper “old temple of Athena” means the Erechtheum or its prede- 
cessor on the same site. 

4 C/A. Iv. 1 C, 27 (p. 3f.); I. 93,6; I. 74a, 143 163, 9; 464, 6; 672, 43; 
733 A, col. 11.6; Xen. Hell. 1.6.1; schol. Arist. Lys. 273; Strabo Ix. p. 396. 
CIA. 11.751 B, d, 19, and 758 A, col. 11. 8, do not belong here. See Lehner, 
Ueber die athenischen Schatzverzeichnisse, 1890, p. 79. 

5 CJA. 1. 60, 3; 322, 1, 4, 8; IV. 321, col. III. 27 (p. 74 ff.); IL. 332, 44; 829, 33 
Mitth. d. Inst. Athen, 1883, VII. p. 59, 25; C/A. Ill. 776, 3. 
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There are other instances in which ves certainly means femp/e, 
although it is not easy to categorize them. Some of these refer to 
the Parthenon,! others to the old temple of Athena.* In some of 
them, although the object referred to was probably in a specific part 
of the temple, it is still clear that the temple as a whole was in the 
speaker’s mind when he used the word vews.? These are of the 
same nature as the quotation from Philochorus above (schol. Arist. 
Pax 605).‘ 

There are three passages in dispute.° If in these 6 ras TloAuddos 
veos means fhe cella of the Poltas, it should be observed that this 
results solely from the demands of the context,® for in the majority of 


1 Aristot. ist. an. VI. 24, p. §77 B, 29 (cf Aelian de nat. an. VI. 49); Philo- 
chorus in schol. Arist. Pax 605; Plut. de soll. an. 13, p. 970 B; Paus. I. 24. § and 
8; Arist. 1. p. 548, 14 Dind.; schol. Dem. xxII. 13; Hesych. s.v. ‘Exarévredos ; 
Lex. Pat. in Bull. Corr. Hell. 1877, 1. p. 149, ‘Exaréuredov; E. M. s.v. ‘Exaréuredoyv 
(cf. Bekk. Anec. 1. p. 283,15); Suidas s.v. ‘Exaréumedos vews. 

2 Hom. //. 11. 549; C/G. 6280 A, 31 = Kaibel Ep. Gr. 1046, 90; Plut. guaest. 
con. 1X. 6, p.741 B; Paus. I. 27. 2 and 4; Himer. £c/. v. 30; Clem. Alex. Protr. 
III. p. 13 Sylb. (cf Apollod. 11. 14. 7); schol. Arist. Zg. 1169; Eust. //. xxi. 
451 (cf Hesych. s.v. Aldots Bwyuds); Eust. Od. I. 357; schol. Arist. Zys. 759. The 
last two relate to the sacred snake, which was in the old temple. Hesychius 
(s.v. olkovpdy 6giv) alone names an exact spot, and places the snake where 
we should expect to find it, év r@ lepp rod 'Epex@éws. This must interpret for us 
the onxés of Plutarch (Z7hem. 10). In Dion. Hal. Ant. xiv. 2 similarly we find 
év rob yrryevots 'Epexbéws ry onxg, where he is speaking of the olive. See, for 
the snake, the passages in Jahn-Michaelis, Paus. descr. arc. Athen. 1880, p. 27 
(c. 27, 7). 

8 Plut. Cim.5; Anth. Pal. vi. 2 (Simonides); Xen. He//. 1. 3. 20.— If Paus. 
I. 24. 3 is to be taken into account, it belongs in this general category. 

‘To this category belongs also Hdt. viil. 55, if one believes that there 
"Epex O¢os vnés refers to the whole building, as in the prevailing modern use of the 
word “Erechtheum.” If one does not believe this, but that the of«nua ’Epéy Geo 
xadovmevoy of Pausanias (I. 26. 5) is the double western half of the old temple, 
then the expression in Herodotus is not to be taken into account, since the present 
inquiry is limited to the investigation of the meaning of veds and lepdy in their 
application to temples of Athena. 

§ Philochorus frg. 146 (Dion. Hal. de Din. 3); Paus. 1. 27. 1 and 3. 

6 See Michaelis’s discussion of the passages, Mitth. d. Inst. Athen, 1877, Ml. 
p. 31 ff., with notes 25 and 27. His negative argument by which in Paus. 1. 27. 3 
6 vews ris Tlodtddos is made to refer to the ce//a of the Polias has not met with 
acceptance. 
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the instances of the occurrence of the phrase it is generally agreed 
that the reference is to the ¢emp/e of Athena.! The argument from 
the context, in fact, led to this interpretation of these three passages. 

There are two cases in which vews means cela. In the first of 
these? the inscription names the whole building, the Hecatompedon, 
and then its parts, 6 vews, ro mpovmov, and ra oixnjpata Ta év TO Exa- 
roumredw. Here the signification of vews is made clear by its colloca- 
tion with mpovjiov. The second case is the well-known use of the 
word in the treasury-documents,’® where it always has an epithet, 
6 vews 6 éxardpuredos. 

The facts for the use of iepov are altogether similar. In some 
instances it signifies either sacred precinct or temple,“ generally the 
latter; in two it refers to the Parthenon.® In none of these has it 
a more limited meaning than temple? _ 

In a single case it means ce//a.’_ But here, as in the two cases of 
veos Mentioned above, its meaning is made clear by the context, 
since it is interpreted by the preceding advrov. 

Here, then, we have abundant instances, both literary and 
epigraphical, of the uses of vews and iepov, extending from the 
earliest to the latest times, and among them all only three cases in 
which they certainly signify ce//a. In each of these three cases, 
moreover, the context or an added epithet makes clear that this is the 
signification. In the passages from the scholiasts and lexicographers, 
on the contrary, that are quoted above, no limitation whatever of 
the meaning of vews and iepdv is indicated. And yet the especial 
purpose of these interpreters was to give a definition; nor were they 


1 Strabo 1x. p. 396; C/A. I. 332, 44; Mitth. d. Inst. Athen, 1883, VII. p. 59, 
25; Himer. Zc/. v. 30; Clem. Alex. Protr. 111. 45, p. 13 Sylb.; schol. Arist. Z¢. 
1169; Eust. //. XXII. 451 and Od. I. 356. 

2 C/A. Iv. p. 137 ff. 

8 C/A. I. 146, 157, 158, 159; Il. 652 A, IS. 

4 Hdt. v. 90; VIII. 41, 51 (425), 53, 54, 55 (625); Thuc. 1. 126; Phot. s.v. raulac 
(quoting Aristot., frg. 402 Rose, Bekk. Axec. p. 306, 7, and note Aristot. Aesp. Ath. 
c. 47,1); Dion. Hal. Anz. xiv. 2; Hesych. s.v. Aldots Bwuds; schol. Aesch. II. 147. 

6 Ps. Dicaearchus frg. 1, 1; schol. Pat. Dem. xx1l. 13 (Bull. Corr. Hell. 1877, 
I, p. 13). 

6 See Hesych. s5.v. olxovpdv Sg¢iv, and p. 9, note 2, above. 

7 Hdt. v. 72. 
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ignorant of the fact, had vews and iepov seemed to them to be liable 
to misinterpretation, that the unmistakable dévrov, an Homeric word, 
and oynxes were ready to their hand.? 

If, nevertheless, we seek to attach to vews and iepoy in these 
passages the restricted sense of ce//a, we encounter an unexpected 
difficulty. Schol. V Arist. P/ut. 1193 says that the Opisthodomus 
lay behind the vews of Athena Polias. Those, therefore, who hold the 
current view in regard to the situation of the Opisthodomus must 
either establish the worship of Athena Polias in the Parthenon or 
Hecatompedon, or reject the evidence. If the evidence is trust- 
worthy and if the term Polias designates, as is commonly believed, 
Athena of the Erechtheum or of the temple that preceded it on the 
same site, then we are forced, on the supposition that vews here has 
the restricted sense, to the conclusion that the Opisthodomus lay in 
the Erechtheum. But this is impossible. Boeckh saw these difh- 
culties, and felt himself forced to declare that the scholiast had 
blundered,? although he himself accepted and in part sought to 
explain the remaining testimony of the scholiasts and lexicographers. 

That in the phrase olkos or oixnpa dmiabev rod trys "AOnvas ved the 
words olxos and oixnya may signify 4ouse will at once be granted. 
This is the first and common meaning of olxos and is perfectly estab- 
lished for otkypa, and if demanded by other considerations, namely, 
the use of dricPev and vews just discussed, it must be allowed. This 
use of ofxos to denote a separate structure that was a treasury receives 
striking confirmation from the names officially recorded of four of 
the treasuries and magazines at Delos, ’Avdpiwv olxos, Nagiwy olkos, 
AnAiwv olkos, and Ilwptvos olkos.® In charge of the anathemata and 
materials stored in these were the ieporooi, whose functions corre- 
sponded closely to those of the rayuiac ras Oeod at Athens. 

The same word is used by Hesychius in defining Oycavpos, namely: 
eis dyaAparwv Kat xpnuarev [7] iep@v ardbecv olkos. 

If the preceding discussion of the terms dmio6ev, vews, and olkos is 
sound, we must either agree that the Opisthodomus was neither in 


1 Hesych., Suidas, E.M.,svv.; Bekk. Anec. 1. p. 345, 25. 

2 Staatshaushaltung>, 1886, I. p. 517 f. 

8 Bull, Corr. Hell. 1882, vi. pp. 48, 87, 88, 91, 100, 135; 1884, VIII. p. 322; 
1890, XIV. p. 509, note 3; I8QI, XV. p. I4I. 
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the Parthenon nor in the Hecatompedon, but was a separate build- 
ing, or else reject the testimony of the scholiasts and lexicographers 
as to its situation. Michaelis does reject their testimony, declaring 
their explanation of the name for the most part worthless.! He 
makes an exception in favour of Harpocration, but the reasons for 
this are not apparent. In Harpocration’s definition, 6 ofkos 6 dmucGev 
Tov vew THS AOnvas ovTw xaXeira, one might be tempted to construe 
6 dmioOev oixos rov vew, and render the back chamber of the temple; but 
this construction is excluded by the phraseology of the Epitome, 
éxaXretro 5¢ ovtws 5 dricbev rod vew THs AOnvas otxos, where the genitive 
Tov veo cannot be partitive. Michaelis’s rejection of the evidence 
seems to justify the conclusion that he did not believe it possible to 
interpret émucGev and vews in the manner demanded by the current 
view. 

The testimony of these later writers receives unexpected con- 
firmation from an early and important inscription : 


76 8é “tepo dpyvpi[o ro pev éx 

rlés [ yevop jev[ov tapcev- 
ejoba. [év rep |odo[t. ro dmo- 
Oley ro rés “Adevaia[s dpxato » 


elo éu wore: CIA. Iv. 1C, 25-29 (p. 3 ff.). 


This inscription, to which we shall return, says at least so much, 
if we accept the restorations,? that in the first half of the fifth 
century B.c. treasure of the Eleusinian goddesses was kept in an 
enclosure behind the old temple of Athena on the Acropolis. This 
statement is strikingly similar to that of the scholiasts and lexicog- 
raphers quoted above, who say that the treasury was behind the 
temple of Athena, one of them that it was behind the temple of 
Athena Polias. 

In 454 B.c. the chest of the Delian Confederation was transferred 
to Athens, and from this date the funded treasure of the state, which 
consisted of the surplus of its yearly income and was kept on the 


1 Der Parthenon, 1871, p. 293. 
2 Dittenberger, S/G. 384, and Dorpfeld, A/itth. d. Inst. Athen, 1887, XII. p. 39. 


See p. 45, note 2. 
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Acropolis, was large.’ This was public money, dy0cx, in contrast 
with sacred treasure, iepd. The two funds were kept separate, but 
they were nevertheless both housed in the same place, in the keeping 
of the rapicu rns Geov. 

Now the theory that the public and sacred treasure of Athens was 
stored in the opisthodomus of the Parthenon fails to provide a place 
for it before the completion of that temple in 438 B.c. This fact is. 
so formidable that once the advocates of the theory even resorted to 
the supposition that the opisthodomus of the Parthenon must have 
been completed and put to use as early as 454 B.c. when the Delian 
fund was brought to Athens, but this view is now abandoned. 

A place, therefore, must be provided for the storing of these funds 
in the time before the Parthenon was built. This is conceded even 
by those who believe that the Opisthodomus was in the Parthenon.’ 

We have, further, excellent testimony to the existence of a treasury 
at Athens, which is mentioned in connexion with the Stoa Poecile 
and temple of Castor and Pollux in such a manner as to make it 
highly probable that it was a separate structure. The connexion in 
which it is mentioned makes it certain that it was at Athens. 


Avxotpyos év ro wept rys lepecas: mepi TloAvyvwrov tov Cwypadov, 
@aciov pév Td yévos, viod d& Kat pabyrod "AyAaoporros, Tvxdvros Be Tis 
? , 4 ¥ 2 \ N , ‘ a ¥ e 
A@nvaiwv wodireias yrou éret THv TlouxiAny croav éypawe mpotka, 7, ws 
4 b 2 a “~ \ a ® , , e , ¥ 
€TEpol, Tas €v TM Oncavpw cat To AvaKeiw ypadas, (@ropnkaciw adAot re 
kat ‘Aptéuwv év to rept Cwypddwv xal "IoBas év rots wept ypadixys. 
Harpocration s.v, TloAvyvwros. 


In Photius and Suidas (s.v. ToAvyvwros) and in Eudocia (340, ed. 
Flach, 1880), this reads as follows : 


e 

ovros fwypdpos pev Av tHv réxvyv, Oacros S€ Td yévos, vids Sé Kal 
pabyrns “AyAaopavros, ruyov 8 THs "APnvaiwy rodirefas,  érel THY 
TlouxtAny orodv dvéypaye mpotka, 7; ws vor, Tas ev TH Onoarp@ Kai Tas 


2 > , / 
ev Avaxeiw ypadas. 


1 There was a fund before this time, but it was relatively small. See Thumser, 
Hermann’s Griech. Staatsalt.$, 1892, 1. 2, pp. 629 and 662. 

2 For example, by Frazer, who says (Jour. Hellen. Stud. 1892-93, XIII. p. 162) 
that in this time the Athenians must certainly have had some strong place in 
which ta store the public and sacred treasure. 
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The only authenticated reading is @ycavpe. Editors without 
due warrant have changed this by conjecture to @yoeiw or Onovéws 
ieoo.' In this they have disregarded the testimony of Pausanias, 
who ascribes the paintings in the Theseum to Micon.?, The sup- 
position, expressed above, that this @ycavpds at Athens which was 
adorned with paintings by Polygnotus was a separate building, is 
strengthened by the well-known fact that the treasure-houses at 
Olympia and Delphi were called @ycavpoi and were separate struc- 
tures.2 Here then we have additional reference to a place for the 
storing of money at Athens which was probably an independent 
structure. This treasury mentioned by Harpocration cannot have 
been an insignificant or unimportant building. 

If the theory that the Opisthodomus on the Acropolis which was 
used as a treasury was a separate building is contradicted by any 
inscriptional or literary evidence, it must be abandoned. Is it thus 
contradicted? This Opisthodomus is mentioned four times in Greek 
literature. Three of the passages are quoted above. The fourth 
is the following : 


AHM. ada kai rAovrets Tov dricPddopov Siopvgas. TIM. od diudpuxrac 
ovde ov TOs, wore ariBavd Gov Kal Tavra. Lucian, Zimon 53. 


There is no intimation in any one of these four passages that the 
Opisthodomus mentioned was the western chamber or chambers of 
. the cella either of the Parthenon or of the Hecatompedon. On the 
contrary, so far as they contain any implication at all, it is easier to 
suppose that the burning recorded by Demosthenes and the spolia- 
tion imagined by Lucian relate to a building that stood apart and 
was at least of a semi-secular character than to a part of a great 
temple. It is fairly incredible that the Parthenon should have been 
set on fire in the early years of the fourth century B.c., and no dis- 
tinct mention of so notable an event have come down to us; and one 


1 See Overbeck, Antike Schriftquellen, 1868, no. 1042; Michaelis, Der Par- 
thenon, 1871, p. 27, note 84; Boeckh, Staatshaushaltung?, 1886, I. p. 518, note c. 

21.17. 2-4. See Overbeck, Schriftqguellen, no. 1086. 

8 Paus. VI. 19; X. 11.1, 2, and 5. Cf the definition of Oncaupés by Hesych., 
quoted p. 11 above. 

4 [Dem.] x1II. 14 (p. 3); Arist. Plu¢. 1191-1193 (p. 4); Dem. xxIv. 136 (p. 4). 
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may well wonder how Lucian imagined Timon to have set to work 
to dig through its massive walls. That would have been impossible, 
and yet in his answer Timon, although he denies the charge, recog- 
nizes the possibility of doing the thing of which he is accused. 

There are two other references to an opisthodomus on the 
Acropolis : 


Tov yap GmicOddopnov Tov IlapGevavos amédafav aira (the Athenians 
to Demetrius) xaraAvow, xaxel Starrav eye. Plut. Demet. 23. 

éxovre S€ ovTw ror yiyverar Oys dveparwv rorade: edoxovv elvar pty 
"AOnvnow dpte xarnpxws, oixely S¢ efomicOe ris dxpordAews év oikia 
®@coddérov Tod iarpov, elvar 8° abriv rpwryy mpds yALov dvicxovra: Tov de 
vew THS AOnvas SpacBar rov dmicOddopov am’ airis, kal elvat TOAD KaTur- 
Tépw THS axporoAews THY oixiay. Aristides, I. p. 548, 14, Dindorf. 


The disgraceful housing of Demetrius and his mistresses in the 
Parthenon is a well-known event. Plutarch’s record of it contains an 
implication of importance to the present discussion. When, namely, 
the Opisthodomus is referred to by Demosthenes, Aristophanes, and 
Lucian, no specification of its situation is necessary. It is sufficient 
to say 6 émucPodopos. But Plutarch in designating the place in which 
Demetrius was lodged felt it necessary to name it rov émcbodopov 
tov IlapSevmvos. Aristides, likewise, who as the context shows 
undoubtedly refers to the Parthenon,’ says rod vew ris ‘AOnvas rov 
omicOddopnov, not simply rov dricOodonov. The inference is that 
these two opisthodomi were not the same, and therefore that she 
Opisthodomus was not the western chamber of the cella of the 
Parthenon.’ 


1 ééricOe rijs dxpowé\ews means south of the Acropolis. Cf. Hdt. vill. 53, 
Eumxpocbe wrpd ris dxporé\ews. —I am indebted for the reference to Aristides to 
Professor Edward Capps of the University of Chicago. Search might reveal other 
references to an opisthodomus on the Acropolis in other late writers. There is 
no such reference, other than those cited in this paper, in Homer, the Dramatists, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, the Orators, Aristotle, Diodorus 
Siculus, Lucian, or Pausanias. 

2 Any objection to this conclusion based on the fact that Plutarch and Aristides 
were not, like Demosthenes and Aristophanes, Athenians, and that they wrote 
in a later age and needed, therefore, to be explicit in designating the opisthodomus 
that they mention, would hold equally against Lucian. Lucian had greater need 
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The theory that the Opisthodomus on the Acropolis which was 
used as a treasury was a Separate building is not contradicted by any 
references to it in the literature. The references to it in inscriptions 
are the following : 


odrot 5€ rapsevovrwy éurdre ev ro dmicO[0dd]uw 7a TOV OeGv xpypara, 
doa Suvardv kat dovov, Kal cvvavoryovtwv Kal ovyKAyovTwv Tas Oipas Tod 
ériaPodopov Kai cvconpovdcbwy Trois Trav THs ‘A@nvaias tapias. CLA. 
I. 32 A, 15-18. 

[éreaday 88 ék r&]v Staxociwy ra[Advrw jv, a és drodoow é[Yyyndiora 
& Sijpos rots] dAXows Geos, d[rod08]y ra dherrAdpeva, ra[pevécOw ra 
pev trys Ay |vaias xpyyara [év to] eri defia rod dric[Oodopov, ra Se 
Tav GdAwv Oleav év ro éx adp[rorep|a. C/A. 1. 32 B, 20-24. 

rade mrapédocay of tal piac Bwxiddys e€ Oijlov Kai Evvdpxovres, emi 
X[tpa}roxAgovs dpxovros x[ai] éxi rs Bovdys WF TWALeorias zparos 
éypap |udreve, orparyyots wep[t Ile ]Aorovvycov AnpooBéve “AA Bévous 
"Adid[vatw éri ris... yidos] mpvraveias terdpryns [rputa |vevovons, rpiry 
nplélpa tas mpvravetas é[oeAnAvOvas, éx tod dmc jodopov: 4 44 
CIA. 1. 273, ab, 16-20. 

xataQeivas év [roAa...O]ev tod dmicPodomov éex[t rHs “Ir7w |wvridos 
mputaveia[s]. C/A. 1. 109.! 

taptat[s Trois ray dAXwv Oey rots] éri Evx[rypovos apxovros, ols | 
AwpoGeo[s ... éypappareve], xara yYy[diopa rod Syyov apédoper] 
brodép[ evor Ta ypypara ra év TO] dmicOod[opw...]. CLA. Iv. 225 € 
(p. 168), A, col. 11. 31-36. 

[eric |Oodopov. C/A. 1. 191, 3. 


to be explicit than Plutarch. If Lucian, in the passage just quoted from his 
Timon, where he is undoubtedly referring to the Athenian treasury, had said rdy 
éricObdouov Tod IlapGevSvos, as does Plutarch, the determination of the question 
now at issue would probably not be regarded doubtful. The fact that he does 
not do this, but uses simply the expression rév driaObdopuoy, is in itself a strong 
argument that he is referring to some other opisthodomus than that named by 
Plutarch. 

1 « Derartige genauere Lokalbestimmungen sind uns ja in grosser Zahl erhalten, 
aber ich kenne kein Beispiel, in dem lediglich der Theil eines Tempels zum Aus- 
gangspunkt einer solchen Orientirung gemacht worden ware. Auch hier empfangt 
man (wie C/A. I. 32 bei éurédd\e év re drieGodéuy) unmittelbar den Eindruck, dass 
unter ‘Opisthodomos’ ein selbstandiger Bau zu verstehen sei.’ Milchhofer, 
Philol. 1894, LIU. p. 358- 
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éx tov dmoOodo[pov]. Sitz. Ber. d. Berl. Akad. 1887, p. 1201, 
no. 45, 11. 

rade ev TH SmicGodopnw ex THs KiBwrov THs Bpavpwr[ obe |v: twrmixds 
Kexpvgados, éxnvia, Eevoripos Kapxivov dvéOnxe. C/A. 11. 652 B, 23, 24. 
Repeated in C/A. 11. 660, 61, 62. 

[émeaBod0 |uov. C/A. 11. 685, 2. 

[SricO JoSopov. C/A. u. 720 A, col. 1. 6. démecOodopos. Jd. B, 
col. I. 32. 

[r]ov Oupav rov éx[tcBodopov]. C/A. u. 721 B, col. 11. 19. 

[rade mpoorapédocav] tapioe of éx[i Avxicxov dpxovro]s tapl[ tats 
Tots éxt IvO0dor[ov yarxoOnxys év re dr ]cG0(d)o(m)w[e]- oxLevn 
kpjeuacra. C/A. i. 721 B, col. 11. 21-23. 


The striking fact here, as before, is that the great treasure-house 
of Athens is referred to simply as 6 émoOodox0s. Whatever other 
information about it we may be able to gather from these important 
records, there certainly is no implication in any one of them that the 
Opisthodomus mentioned was the western chamber or chambers of 
the cella either of the Parthenon or of the Hecatompedon. 

The case, therefore, now stands as follows: The assumption that 
the Opisthodomus was not a separate building involves the rejection 
of the testimony quoted above of the scholiasts and lexicographers, 
who were drawing on good sources and whose special purpose was a 
definition. The authors and inscriptions, on the contrary, say nothing 
about the situation of the Opisthodomus because they unconsciously 
assume that this is known. On the other hand, the assumption that 
the Opisthodomus was a separate building, a fact clearly declared 
by the scholiasts and lexicographers, finds no contradiction in pas- 
sages in the authors or in inscriptions that refer to the Opisthodomus, 
provides a place for the public and sacred treasure before the build- 
ing of the Parthenon, and is further supported by independent 
considerations of weight. In other words this theory reconciles the 
evidence. 


The direct discussion of the main thesis of this paper, that the 
Opisthodomus was a separate building, is now finished. The question 
of its situation still remains. If it was not the rear chamber or 
chambers of an existing temple, either the Parthenon or the Heca- 
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tompedon, but a separate building, where on the Acropolis was it 
situated? This is in itself an interesting question, but there is a 
stronger reason for its consideration. The proposition that the 
Opisthodomus was a separate building will be corroborated, if it can 
be shown with reasonable probability where it stood, and if that 
conclusion is seen to conflict in no way with the ancient testimony 
that has come down to us in regard to it. 

In the consideration of this question, as before, and for the same 
reason, we expect no help from the authors and inscriptions; the 
scholiasts and lexicographers, however, do give us information. 
They say that the Opisthodomus lay behind the temple of Athena, and 
specifically dehind the temple of Athena Polias. If, further, the gen- 
erally accepted’ restoration of dpxaiov in C/A. Iv. 1. 28 be allowed, 
we have evidence that money was kept, although the Opisthodomus 
is not here named, behind the old temple of Athena, dricO \ev rod ris 
"AOnvaia[s dpxaiov ve|w éu moda, at least as early as 460 B.c.? 

What was the temple of Athena Polias? Until very recently there 
was but one answer to this question. The term Todds, when used 
of the protecting goddess of Athens, was the epithet of Athena in 
her oldest temple on the Acropolis, and this oldest temple, 6 dpyxatos 
vews, was the Erechtheum or the temple that preceded it on the same 
site. The eastern chamber of the cella of this temple had been 
from early times the shrine of the ancient wooden image of the 
goddess. Here, and nowhere else on the Citadel, she was worshipped 
under the title of “A@yva TloAcas. 

On the discovery of the Hecatompedon, Dorpfeld took issue with 
the prevailing view. The oldest temple on the Acropolis, he said, 
was the Hecatompedon, not the Erechtheum, which was only a 
shrine of Erechtheus; the Hecatompedon was the original temple of 
Athena Polias, but not the only one; the temple of Athena Polias 
par excellence was the Parthenon.® 


1 It is accepted among others by Kirchhoff, Dittenberger, Dorpfeld, Curtius, 
Frazer, and Furtwangler. 

2 Quoted in part on p.12. See also below, p. 45. Whether we read dri 6 ev 
or véro@]ev does not, as we shall see, affect the result 

8 Mitth. d. Inst. Athen, 1887, X11. p. 190 ff. 
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Dorpfeld’s attempt to wrest the names, o/d temple, temple of Athena 
Polias, from the Erechtheum has not met with acceptance. It has 
been considered and successively rejected by Petersen,’ Curtius,? 
Frazer,® and Michaelis,‘ all of whom maintain the traditional view 
that the oldest temple of Athena on the Acropolis was the temple of 
Athena Polias, and that this was the Erechtheum.’ The discovery 
-of the Hecatompedon modifies the traditional view only to the extent 
of making the designation of the Erechtheum as “the old temple” 
necessary at an earlier period than the building of the Parthenon, ze. 
it was ‘“‘the old temple”’ as compared with the Hecatompedon, not 
with the Parthenon. 

The question at issue is large, and its discussion has been able 
and searching. Strong arguments have been advanced in support of 
the traditional view.® Since they were made, a new element has been 
introduced into the discussion by Furtwangler, who in the remarkable 
book already mentioned’ has published a new and startling 
hypothesis in regard to the Hecatompedon. Neither his view nor 
Dorpfeld’s seems to me tenable, and I now purpose to state as briefly 
as possible the reasons why I am not able to accept either of them. 
It will be possible to consider the question here only in its most 
important aspects. 

It is an essential part of Dorpfeld’s theory that, in the time prior 
to the building of the present Erechtheum, the worship of Erechtheus 
was maintained in a separate temple. He believes that the Heca- 
tompedon was “the old temple” and belonged exclusively to Athena, 
and that beside it, but separate from it, was the shrine of Erechtheus.® 


1 Mitth. d. Inst. Athen, 1887, X11. p. 62 ff. 

2 Stadtgeschichte von Athen, 1891, pp. 124, 151. 

8 Jour. Hellen. Stud. 1892-93, XIII. p. 153 ff. 

4 Altattische Kunst, 1893, p.16. See also Mitth. d. Inst. Athen, 1889, XIv. 
Pp. 349 (note the title). 

5 Lolling also denies that the Parthenon could have been called the temple of 
Athena Polias (’A6@7¥4@, 1890, I. p. 661, note 4), but shares Dorpfeld’s opinion 
that after the Parthenon began to be built the Hecatompedon could be called 
dpxaios or madaws vews (p. 643). 

6 See in particular Frazer’s able discussion, Jour. Hellen. Stud., 1892-93, XIII. 
pp- 167-185. 

7 See p. 2, note 2. 8 Mitth. d. Inst. Athen, 1887, X11. p. 199. 
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This view cannot be reconciled with the evidence of Homer in the 
following passage : 


ot 8° dp “AOnvas elxov, évxripevov mroXieOpov, 

Sjpov ‘EpexOnos peyaAntopos, ov wor “AOnvy 

Opepe, Ards Ovyarnp, réxe 8% Leidwpos dpovpa, 

Kad 8° év "AOnvys eloev, Ep ev wiove vy@: 

évOa Sé piv ravpoice Kat dpveots iAdovrat 

Kovpot AOnvaiwy mepireAAopevwv eviaut av: 

Tav avO’ Hyepovev’ vids TlereGo MeveoOevs. /7. 11. 546-552. 


The passage establishes the following facts. According to the 
poet’s conception, at a time antecedent to the Trojan War, Athena 
possessed a rich temple at Athens, and in this temple, her own 
temple, she established Erechtheus. Here, in the poet’s time, the 
Athenian youth offered Erechtheus sacrifice. In the passage it is 
important to note that wore refers to a time prior to the time of the 
main verb elyov; that eloey denotes permanent establishment; that 
vn indisputably means zempie,; that this temple was Athena’s; and 
that piv refers to Erechtheus.' All scholars are agreed that the 
temple referred to was the oldest temple of Athena on the Acropolis. 
The oldest temple on the Acropolis was, therefore, a temple of the 
joint worship of Athena and Erechtheus. The tradition of this joint 
worship was maintained to the latest times.’ 

A celebrated passage in Strabo (1x. 16, p. 396) is, as I think, deci- 
sive against the view that the Hecatompedon was “ the old temple.”’? 
Dorpfeld now maintains‘ that Strabo’s statement in this passage is 


1 Dorpfeld says (¢b¢d. p. 27, note): “ Unter uly kann man auch den Erechtheus 
verstehen ; doch bezieht man es gewohnlich wegen des unmittelbar vorher- 
gehenden é@ év rlom vnp auf Athena.” What editor of Homer refers uly to 
Athena? The tradition that it refers to Erechtheus is an ancient tradition. 
And for the best of reasons. Bulls were not offered to Athena, but heifers. 
Cf. Il. Vi. 93, 274, 308, XI. 729, Od. Ul. 382 ff., 418 ff., Iv. 764. For a recent 
expression of opinion on this question, see Rohde, Psyche, 1894, I. p. 127, note I. 

2 An interesting inscription in this connexion is C/G. 6280, 30, 31 (= Kaibel, 
Ep. Gr. 1046, 89, 90): kal yap ’AOnvaly (xor’) "Epix Obnov Bacidja | vn@ éyxaredijxe 
cuvéstiov éupevar ipwoy. 

8 Quoted on p. 29. 

4 For his earlier views, see AZitth. d. Inst. Athen, 1887, XII. pp. 48, 199. 
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entirely correct, but gives it a startling interpretation. By 6 dpxaios 
veas Strabo means the Hecatompedon; in this, not in the Erech- 
theum, was the lamp made by Callimachus' as well as the old 
dyaApa of the goddess. It was the original intention of the builders 
of the present Erechtheum that the old statue should be housed in 
its eastern chamber, but it never was placed there but remained in 
the Hecatompedon.? Pausanias in his tour of the Acropolis, Dorp- 
feld now believes,® entered the Hecatompedon from the Erechtheum 
at the point indicated in his book by the words, iepa pév ris “AOnvas 
xrX.;* he makes no mention at all of the eastern chamber of the 
Erechtheum, and indeed he had no occasion, for it contained nothing 
worthy of description. Only by this unparalleled break with tradi- 
tion in regard to the place of the lamp and ancient statue can 
Dorpfeld maintain his view that the Hecatompedon was “the old 
temple.”” Scholars who are inclined to accept it must go further, 
and suppose that Strabo, who is evidently giving a categorical 
account of the temples of Athena on the Acropolis, fails altogether 
to mention the Erechtheum,'which was certainly in existence in his 
day, for it still remains. . 

The difficulties that Dorpfeld encounters in these two passages, 
not to discuss at this time the remaining literary evidence, are very 
great. They disappear, if we assume that an Erechtheum, built on 
the site of the present Erechtheum, was “the old temple.” It will, 
perhaps, make the following argument more easily apprehensible, if 
I here state what I conceive the facts to have been. Homer’s plain 
language demands a temple of joint worship of Athena and Erech- 
theus. Such was the Erechtheum. This was the oldest temple on 
the Acropolis. In time, when the worship of the goddess had grown 


1 On Callimachus, see Furtwangler, AZast. Greek Sculp., 1895, p- 437: 

2In C/A. 1. 322, 1, émucrdrat Tol vew rod év wore, év @ 7d dpxatoy dyadua, 
Dorpfeld understands %ora. This is against the usage of Attic speech, and 
would be hard to parallel. The present éori is to be supplied, according to a 
well-known idiom, and the words pfove clearly enough that at the date of the 
inscription (archonship of Diocles, 409-8 B.c.) the old image was already in the 
new Erechtheum, which was completed in the summer of 408 B.c. 

8 For his earlier view, see Mstth. d. Inst. Athen, 1887, XI. p. 52 ff., 210 f. 

4 Paus. I. 26. 6. 
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and her treasure had increased, the Athenians built her a great, 
new temple.’ We are informed in a document whose trustworthiness 
is not disputed that its official title was 7d “Exardumedov.2?_ In con- 
trast with this newer temple, the Erechtheum was now “the old 
temple,” and it kept this designation to the latest times.? The Heca- 
tompedon, after its destruction by the Persians, was not rebuilt as a 
temple.* Its intended successor was the earlier Parthenon; its 
actual successor the Parthenon of Pericles. The Athenians, imme- 


1 This then became ¢ke temple of Athena, although it was not the sole seat of 
her worship on the Acropolis, and from this time to the Persian wars any mention 
simply of the temple of Athena refers to it, unless the context makes clear that 
the Erechtheum is meant. This doubtless is the temple meant by Herodotus in 
V. 72, 90, in describing events which occurred at the end of the sixth century. 
When, on the other hand, at this time the Erechtheum is meant, it is called 
6 dpxatos vews. Cf Schol. Arist. Zys. 273. Such also are the references to the 
temple in the time just before and during the destruction of Athens by Xerxes. 
Cf. Plut. Cim. 5; Herod. VIII. 51, 53, 54. In passages, on the other hand, such 
as those that refer to the sacred snake, which by express testimony dwelt év rp 
lepp rod ‘EpexOéws, simply “the temple” is a sufficient designation for the 
Erechtheum, as in Herod. VIII. 41. See p. 9, note 2. 

2 See p. 2, note 8 end. 

8 For the passages in which the phrase 6 dpyatos (raNaids) veds occurs, see 
p. 8, note 4. This exact designation is, of course, not necessary where the con- 
text makes clear that the Erechtheum is meant. See note 1 above, and cf the 
building inscriptions cited on p. 8, note 5. : 

It may here be noted that Dorpfeld repeatedly asserts that Herod. v. 77 
proves that the Hecatompedon was so rebuilt after the Persian wars (A/2th. d. 
Inst. Athen, 1887, Xl. pp. 31, 36, 200). One is at a loss to understand what he 
means when he says (zdzd. p. 27) “an den Parthenon zu denken, wie es bisher 
geschah, ist nicht moglich.” Who has believed that Herodotus refers to the 
Parthenon? Since Dorpfeld holds that the western chambers of the Hecatom- 
pedon were a treasury, and not the seat of a cult, in asserting that Herodotus 
refers to them in v. 77 in the words rod ueydpou Trot mpds éorépny Trerpaypévov, he 
ignores the author’s use of the word péyapov. By uéyapov Herodotus refers to 
the ce//a of a temple where is established the worship of a god. So of the temple 
at Delphi, 1. 47, 65, vil. 140; of the temple of Hephaestus in Egypt, Il. 141; 
of Zeus Ammon, IJ. 143; of Demeter in Paros, VI. 134; and finally of Athena on 
the Acropolis, VIII. 53. It is extremely improbable, therefore, that in v. 77 he 
applies the word to rooms used for semi-secular purposes. The Erechtheum, 
on the contrary, which at this time had been again rebuilt (see the next note), 
exactly meets the demands, for here, in the western half, was established the 
worship of Erechtheus. 
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diately after their return on the final withdrawal of the Persians, 
rebuilt the ancient temple of the joint worship of Athena and Erech- 
theus,! and this subserved alone the purpose of the worship of the 
goddess until the completion of the present Parthenon, for the 
earlier Parthenon was never completed. Toward the end of the 
fifth century the Erechtheum, which had been hastily reconstructed 
after the Persian wars, was replaced by the present structure,’ but 
it kept the name by which it had been known of “the old temple.” 
The traditions connected with its site were among the holiest posses- 
sions of the Attic race. 

The most recent contribution to the discussion of the temples of 
Athena on the Acropolis has been made, as has been said, by Furt- 
wangler. He believes with Dorpfeld that the Hecatompedon was 
the first great temple on the Acropolis, but maintains that this was 
an Erechtheum, the original Erechtheum, where first was established 
the joint worship of Athena and Erechtheus. When the present 
Erechtheum was built, the Hecatompedon was entirely removed. Its 
traditions and epithets were transferred bodily to the new temple on 
the new site, which now, therefore, became “the old temple” of Athena. 
Previously the Hecatompedon had been “the old temple.” This view 
avoids many of the difficulties which beset Dorpfeld’s theory. 


1 Cf. Herod. VIII. 55, quoted on p. 25. Writing sometime before 420 B.c., 
z.¢. before the present Erechtheum was begun, the historian says, ‘“ There zs on 
the Acropolis a temple of Erechtheus,” and proceeds to speak of the olive and 
salt-spring as then actually existing in the temple. The present &or: proves that 
an Erechtheum was in existence at the time of writing. Frazer, who fails to take 
this passage into account, says (/our. Hellen. Stud., 1892-93, XIII. p. 169) that 
“after its destruction in 480 B.c., the Erechtheum was not, so far as we know, 
rebuilt till towards the close of the fifth century B.c.,” but he meets a real diffi- 
culty in explaining two inscriptions (C/A. Iv. p. 3; I. 93) which make mention of 
“the old temple” in such a way as to lead one to believe that the temple was at 
the time in existence. Further, there are two other passages in Herodotus (Vv. 77, 
VIII. 41) which are equally strong proof that the Erechtheum was rebuilt after the 
Persian wars, if one believes, as Frazer believes, that the Hecatompedon was not 
then in existence. In both these passages the historian speaks of the temple as 
existent, in the first at the time when he visited Athens, in the second at the time 
of writing. 

2 It was begun in 420 B.c. and finished in 408 B.c. See Michaelis, Die Zezt 
des Neubaus des Poliastempels in Athen, Mitth. d. Inst. Athen, 1889, XIV. p. 349 ff. 
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Furtwangler follows Dorpfeld in appealing to existing remains in 
order to prove the great age of the Hecatompedon. Its peristyle, he 
says, is not earlier than the time of Hippias, but the naos itself is 
considerably more ancient; moreover, there lie below it the remains 
of a yet earlier building.’ The philologist recognizes that such 
matters as this, the determination of the age of an ancient temple 
from its ruins, lie within the province of the expert archaeologist ; 
but when expert archaeologists fail to agree among themselves, he 
turns for decision to other evidence. Now, three archaeologists of 
distinction, not at this time to name others, have declared that the 
Hecatompedon dates from the time of Pisistratus.? Furtwangler’s 
further claim, which had previously been made by Dorpfeld, that 
no trace (with unimportant exceptions) exists of an older building 
on the site of the present Erechtheum, is a purely negative argument. 
This fact does not prove, of course, that such an older Erechtheum 
never existed. Such traces may in part have entirely disappeared, 
as he indeed acknowledges ; they may in part be concealed by the 
existing building. The lack of them signifies merely that the exist- 
ence of an older building cannot be proved by its remains. The 
question whether there was such a building remains open. 

We must appeal to the literature for a decision of the question 
raised by Furtwangler, whether the Hecatompedon was the original 
Erechtheum on the Acropolis, and thus “the old temple.” Here 
again we may be disappointed. The total number of references in 
Greek authors to temples of Athena on the Acropolis to the end of 


1 Mast. Greek Sculp., 1895, p. 416. Furtwangler here adduces no proof that 
this building, attested by slight remains, was a temple.—It has already been 
pointed out (p. 20) that the much-cited passage from the Iliad certifies to a temple 
of great antiquity, and this must be granted even if we suppose that the passage 
itself is not older than the sixth century B.c. It is difficult to follow Furtwangler 
when he says (/.c.) that the passage “has in view the stately Hecatompedon with 
its double cella.” The tense of iidovrac shows indeed that the poet speaks of 
sacrifices made to Erechtheus in his own day, but they are offered in the ancient 
temple, and this he clearly conceives to have been in existence long before the 
Trojan War, a venerable structure about which centered the earliest religious 
traditions of the race. 

2 Petersen, Mitth. d. Inst. Athen, 1887, xu. p. 62 ff.; Curtius, Stadigeschichte 
von Athen, 1891, p.71 ff.; Michaelis, Altattische Kunst, 1893, p. 16. 
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the fifth century B.c. is small. Further, in the nature of the case, 
the majority of these chance references will give us no information on 
the question at issue. In view of these facts, if any single reference 
is found to contain positive evidence, especially if this evidence is 
confirmed by other probable considerations, it must be allowed 
especial weight. Furtwangler’s view, for example, will be discredited, 
if at the time when he claims, as an essential fact, that the Heca- 
tompedon was the sole temple of Erechtheus on the Acropolis, it 
can be shown that a trustworthy Greek author testifies that there 
was another temple there devoted to his worship. 

We have such evidence, I think, in Herod. vii. 51-55. The 
historian here describes the capture of the Acropolis, the sack of the 
Hecatompedon, and the destruction of everything on the Citadel by 
fire. The Hecatompedon, which was at this time /Ae temple of 
Athena on the Acropolis, he calls ro tpov (chap. 51 zs, 53, 54), and 
specifically mentions its cella, 7d péyapov,' as a place of refuge 
(chap. 53). He then continues (chap. 55), éore €v t77 dxporoX Tavry 
"EpexOéos rot ynyevéos Aeyopévov elvas vyds, év TO eAaiy TE Kai Oadracca 
éx. With these words he plainly introduces a new temple to the 
attention of his hearers. The "Epex@éos vyos, here first named, is not 
the same temple that he has just mentioned repeatedly.? Herodotus, 
therefore, writing sometime before 420 B.c.,° ze. before the present 
Erechtheum was begun, testifies to two temples on the Acropolis, a 
temple of Athena and an Erechtheum. 


1 For the use of uéyapor in Herodotus, see page 22, note 4. 

2It may be urged that 7d ipéy in chap. 51-54 does not mean ¢emfple, but 
sanctuary, t.c. Téyevos. The ambiguity of the word is well known. But even if 
we grant that lpéy has that meaning in these chapters, the force of the phrasing 
at the beginning of chap. 55 remains the same, for the Hecatompedon has been 
brought clearly before the mind of the hearer by the direct mention of its uéfapor 
in chap. 53. Nor can ynés in chap. 55 be given the meaning ce//a or chamber, and 
the word be made to refer to a part of the Hecatompedon, for in that case 
Herodotus would not have written év ry dxporéd ra’ry, but would have said 
Yor: év re lp@ rovry (i.c. Tg ‘Exarourédw) 'EpexOéos . . . vnds, or something of the 
sort. One could not speak of ‘“‘a chamber on the Acropolis ” without immediate 
mention of the structure of which it was a part. 

8 Kirchhoff, Eutstehungszeit des herodotischen Geschichtswerkes*, 1878, con- 
cludes that Herodotus died in 428 B.c. The absence of later allusions in his 
history shows that his death occurred at least before 420. 
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This interpretation of the reference in '"EpeyOéos vyds is made cer- 
tain by a statement in the passage itself. This statement proves 
that the temple called "Epey@éos vyds cannot be the Hecatompedon. 
Herodotus says that the sacred tokens, the olive and the salt-spring, 
were ‘27 the temple.” His words are év ro (2.¢. év r@ vnw) €Xain KTA." 
The tokens we know were on the low ground to the north of the 
higher plateau on which stood the Hecatompedon. They were cer- 
tainly not in that temple.? The difficulty caused by the language of 
the historian is so great that Furtwangler proposes to emend the 
passage and read onxdés for vyds, but he offers no critical reason for 
the change, and none exists.* It is made to meet an exigency in 
argument and cannot be allowed. If allowed, it would bring a new 
element of confusion into the discussion in establishing a onxds of 
Erechtheus distinct and apart from his vyds. 

The conclusion, adverse to Furtwangler’s theory, to which we have 
been brought is confirmed by other considerations which discredit 
the assumption that the Hecatompedon was the original Erechtheum. 
On this assumption the traditions connected with the early worship 
of Athena and with the worship of Erechtheus, and the epithets of 
the temple of their joint worship, must be transferred bodily at 
the end of the fifth century B.c. to a new temple. Not only is it 
inherently more probable that they had always belonged to the site 
to which a later age undoubtedly attached them, but positive con- 
siderations also make it extremely unlikely that they had previously 
belonged to the Hecatompedon. For example, 6 dpyatos vews was an 
official title of the Erechtheum in the fourth century.* This same 
term is applied to a temple on the Acropolis in reference to an event 


1 On the place of the olive, see p. 39, note 6. 

*In speaking of the present Erechtheum (Mast. Greek Sculp., 1895, p- 433); 
Furtwangler makes an important admission: ‘The choice of site was determined 
by the consideration of keeping near the sacred ‘tokens’; in fact, the temple was 
to be even more closely attached to these than its predecessor had been; the 
cleft in the rock was included within the building.” This is precisely what 
the passage quoted from Herodotus proves for the Erechtheum that preceded the 
present Erechtheum. 

8 Mast. Greek Sculp., 1895, p- 416, note 9. 

4 CJA. 11.74 a, 14; 163,9; 464,6; 672, 43; 733 A, col. 11.6: The temple 
was not, then, called so simply “in common parlance” (Furtwangler, zbzd. p. 433). 
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that occurred before 500 B.c.' The title in the latter instance is 
meaningless on the assumption that the Hecatompedon was the only 
temple here at this time. Again, two inscriptions which date from 
the first half of the fifth century B.c. mention ‘the old temple” 
officially? This was the Hecatompedon, it is asserted, and it was 
called “old” in contrast to the earlier Parthenon. But this Parthenon 
never got beyond its foundations, and further, we have unimpeach- 
able evidence that the official name of the Hecatompedon was ro 
“Exaropredov. These three references to an dpyxatos vews are, on the 
other hand, perfectly applicable to an older Erechtheum on the 
site of the present Erechtheum, designated as “the old temple” in 
contrast with the Hecatompedon. 

The assumption further that the Hecatompedon was the original 
Erechtheum involves a complete change of site for that building at 
the end of the fifth century. The sole reason alleged for this is that 
the Athenians desired to bring the temple into closer connexion with 
the ‘tokens.’* But this alleged fact would lead us rather to conclude 
that the tokens mark the original site of the temple. Moreover, 
it is a commonplace that Greek religious feeling demanded that a 
temple when rebuilt should occupy its old site. The exceptions, 
especially when at the same time the old temple was removed (the 
fact claimed in this instance), are few indeed, and there are always 
adequate reasons. Such reasons do not exist in this case. The 
alleged change of site, on the contrary, necessitated a vital change 
in the principle of construction, for the present Erechtheum stands 
on different levels; gave the temple a cramped situation hard upon 
the north wall of the Acropolis ; and reduced its size. And yet this is 
the temple, it is claimed, that was built by the opponents of the policy 
of Pericles to replace the stately Hecatompedon. Furtwangler further 
argues that the Erechtheum in its interior arrangement repeats the 
Hecatompedon ;‘ but if this statement is to be used as an argument 


1 Schol. Arist. Lys. 273. 

2 CIA. Iv. 1. c, 27 (p. 3 f£.); I. 93, 6. 

8 “It was in fact simply in order to attain this object that the position of the 
temple had been changed at all.” Furtwangler, Mast. Greek Sculp., 1895, p. 436. 
See also p. 433. 

4 Mast. Greek Sculp., 1895, pp. 433 ff. 
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to prove that the former was the successor of the latter, comparison 
must be instituted between the two temples entire. The Hecatom- 
pedon was a Doric temple,’ built on one level; it was a peristyle, 
with porticos and entrances at the east and west. The Erechtheum 
is an Ionic temple, built on different levels; it is not a peristyle; it 
has a portico on the east, but none on the west, and quite irregularly, 
has porticos with entrances also on the north and south. The sole 
point of resemblance is the division of the cella into three compart- 
ments by cross-walls, and even this resemblance is disturbed by the 
difference of level in the Erechtheum between the two western 
chambers and the eastern chamber.” The two temples are not simi- 
lar, but strikingly dissimilar. The closer the comparison we make 
of them, the more we are impressed with the structural peculiarities 
of the Erechtheum. It is here important to note that to Dorpfeld 
the groundplan of the Hecatompedon seems to be strikingly similar 
to that of the Parthenon.* This accords excellently with the view 
that the Hecatompedon, an exclusive temple of Athena, was the fore- 
runner, not of the Erechtheum, but of the Parthenon. 

In view of these considerations the assumption that the Hecatom- 
pedon was the original Erechtheum seems to me improbable, if not 
impossible. It is more natural to suppose that from the earliest 
times there had stood on the site of the present Erechtheum a 
temple that had been built over the sacred tokens and had accom- 
modated itself to the original level; and that finally the present 
Erechtheum was built in imitation, not of the Hecatompedon, but of 
its own predecessors. This view is not contradicted by existing 
remains, is supported by positive evidence, does not force us to shift 
traditions and epithets, involves no change of site for the Erechtheum, 
and adequately explains its structural peculiarities. 








—_—_— 


1 This is the opinion of its discoverer. See Mitth. d. Inst. Athen, 1886, XI. 
pp. 347 ff. 

2 Furtwangler assumes also that the central chamber of the Erechtheum was 
divided by an east and west wall into two compartments. This would be another 
point of similarity, but he himself acknowledges that no traces of such a cross- 
wall exist. JZast. Greek Sculp., 1895, p- 433, note 5. . 

8 « Jedem wird sofort die grosse Aehnlichkeit zwischen diesem Grundriss und 
demjenigen des Parthenon auffallen.” A@:tth. d. Inst. Athen, X1. 1886, p. 340. 
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Another preliminary inquiry, important for the determination of 
the situation of the Opisthodomus, remains to be briefly considered. 
When ancient Greek writers, referring to a building on the Acropolis, 
speak of “the temple of Athena Polias,” which of the temples of 
Athena do they mean? As has been pointed out,’ Dorpfeld main- 
tains that the chief temple of Athena Polias was the Parthenon. 
This title, he says, was given also to the Hecatompedon, both before 
and after the building of the Parthenon, but ¢4e temple of Athena 
Polias was the Parthenon. He claims further that the official name 
of the Parthenon in the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. was either 
6 vews Or 6 vews THS "AOnvas tHs ToArddos.? 

If these claims are valid, we shall reasonably expect to find them 
confirmed by the references to the temple of Athena Polias in Greek 
authors and inscriptions. The following are all the passages, so far 
as I know, in which the expression “temple of Athena Polias” occurs, 
with the exception of the passage whose proper interpretation we 
are now trying to reach.® 


I. xvov eis Tov THs ToAuddos vewv eiceAGovoa, Kai dtoa eis To Lav 
Spdatov, éxi tov Bwpov dvaBaca rod “Epxeiov Acds, rov td ry édaig, Kare: 
xeto. Philochorus frg. 146 in Miller, Frag. Hist. Graec. 1. p. 408 
(Dion. Hal. de Din. 3). 

2. 168° dorv aird mérpo éoriv év mediw meprorxovpévy KiKdw~ ei 8 
TH Térpa TO THS AOnvas iepov, 6 re dpyaios vews THs TloAddos, ev @ 6 
do Beoros Avyvos, kai 6 TlapOeviv ov éroinaev “Ixrivos, év @ Td Tov Pediov 
épyov éAepavrivov 7 A@nva. Strabo 1x. 16, p. 396. 

3. aye On, wapecpey yap évOa xpqv: évratOda rou év Te mpovaw THs 
TloAtddos Sixdowpev. % tépera didbes ra BaOpa, ypeis 88 év roaovTw mpoo- 
Kuvyowpev Ty Oep. Luc. Pesce. 21. 

4. Ketras 8é éy rp va~ THs TloArddos “Eppips €vAov, Kéxporos elvat Aeyo- 
pevov avdOynpa. Paus. 1. 27. 1. 


1 See p. 18. 

2“ Wenn wir also von dem Tempel schlechthin oder von dem Tempel der 
Athena Polias lesen, so miissen wir annehmen, dass der Parthenon gemeint ist. 
Dieser war mithin der Haupttempel der Athena Polias.” A/itth. d. Inst. Athen, 
1887, XII. p. 193. See also did. p. 196. 

® Schol. V Arist. P/ut. 1193, quoted on p. 4. 
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5. mapBevor Sv0 rod vaod tris TloAddos olkotaww ob rdppw, Kadovor 88 
"A@nvaio, opas dppnpdpovs. Paus. I. 27. 3. 

6. ri dai ‘EptyOdnos; ovyt év r@ ved tis TloAuddos Kexndevrar; Clem. 
Alex. Protr. 111. p. 13 Sylb. 

7. otos 8° 6 ris ToArddos ves xai rd zAnoiov Tov ToceSavos réuevos: 
ouvjyanev yap Sa Tey avaKxTdpwy Tos Deots GAAHAOLS peTa THY GutAdAav. 
Himerius, £c/. v. 30. . 

8. dvo eioiv éxi THs axpordAews “AOnvas vaol, 6 THs Wodrddos Kat 7 
xXproeAchavrivyn, yv ard tov Mydixav oxtrAwv Katecxevacay Pediov mAd- 
gavros. Schol. Arist. £g. 1169. 

9. Bovrns dm’ "EpexOéws 1d yévos exer, kat dm’ avrod Kadetral re’ AOn- 
vnc. yévos “EreoBovrdda, ot te dvti dio TOU Bovrov. ovrot rpoicrayrat 
Tov lepov THs év axporroAe AOnvas ris ToAuddos. Schol. Aesch. 11. 147. 

10. 86 Kara rods madatots ‘AOnvyow Aidods xai "Adedreias Hv Bwpos 
wept Tov tHS TloAcddos “AOnvas vewv, xaa Kai Tlavoavias ioropel, as ot 
pev madaywyors, of 5& Tpopots THs Beds yevécOar gaciv. Eustath. //. 
XXII. 451, p. 1279, 40. . 

II. of hac, ws éxeiOev, Kat oixovpos Spaxwy, Pvdrag ths ToArddos, 
nyouv év To vew THS TloArd8os Starcrwpevos. Eustath. Od. 1. 357, p. 1423, 8. 

12. Kat dvaypaya[t airnv tov yp lapparen rov Kara mpuTaveiay év 
orndy xaAK[y Kal ornoa élv axporéAe mapa rov vew THs "AOnvas THs 
Tlo[Auddos]. C/A. 11. 332, 1. 42 ff. 

13. [orjoa 8%] abrod Kot [ei]xov[a] xaArKqv é[ trmov tov Sypov 
mapa Tov vew T lov apxatov THs AOnvas t[ ys TLoAuddos]. C/A. 1. 464, 
]. 4 ff. 

14. [avaypdyo. 5€ rov ypapparéa tr lov Kara mpvuraveiay eis (0) THANV 
NOL ivyy 76 Yydiope. Kat Ta évouata Tov rapBevwv Kai avabe jivar év axpo- 
woAe Tapa Tov vaov THS "AOy[ vas THs ToAtados, iva TovTwy cuvredoupéevwv 
4 ].vOynros 7» [yey Jov[ eta] tx’ [airy wept ratra o[rovdy Kai pirorovia ]. 
Mitth. d. Inst. Athen, 1883, VIII. p. 59, 23 ff. 


“The temple of Athena Polias”’ named in the first of the passages 
here quoted cannot be the Parthenon, because of the immediate 
proximity of the Pandroseum. In the second the language of the 
writer excludes that supposition. The same fact is true also in the 
eighth, however much the form of statement may have suffered in 
its transmission to us. In the fourth and fifth passages Pausanias 
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has already described the Parthenon and is now on the north side of 
the Acropolis. The temple named in the sixth passage also cannot 
be the Parthenon ; Erichthonius was identical with Erechtheus,! and 
the seat of the worship of Erechtheus was the Erechtheum. Simi- 
larly in the seventh, Himerius is speaking of the place of the joint 
worship of Athena and Posidon-Erechtheus.? The priestly family 
of the Eteobutads mentioned in the ninth cannot be dissevered from 
the Erechtheum.’ So in the third the pronaos of the Erechtheum 
is meant, since Aeschines tells us‘ that the priestess of Athena 
Polias was chosen from the family of the Eteobutads. It will be 
claimed by nobody that the sacred snake spoken of in the eleventh 
passage had its dwelling-place in the Parthenon; and until we get 
proof to the contrary we have the right to conclude that Eustathius 
does not mean in the tenth passage by “the temple of Polias” any 
other temple than the one so named in the eleventh passage.® 

If these conclusions are sound, no Greek author has called the 
Parthenon “the temple of Athena Polias.”’ 

It is here instructive to note what the great temple zs called during 
the period of the writers quoted above. It had a perfectly estab- 
lished name. This was 6 Tap#evwy. It is thus called by Demos- 
thenes, Heraclides (Dicaearchus), Strabo, -Plutarch, Pausanias, 
Aelian, Philostratus, Zosimus, Marinus, a Scholiast on Demosthenes, 
Harpocration, Hesychius, the Etymologicum Magnum, and Suidas.® 
It is incredible that the Parthenon should, as it is claimed, have been 
the temple of Athena Polias, and should be mentioned so often in 
Greek authors, and yet that its so-called distinctive title should 
nowhere occur. 

Dorpfeld claims that 6 vews was an official title of the Parthenon 
in the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. He fails to quote a single 


1 See Rohde, Psyche, 1894, I. p. 128. 

2 On Posidon-Erechtheus, see the passages in Jahn-Michaelis, Paus. descrip. 
arc. Athen. 1880, p. 23 (c. 26, 27). 

8 Cf. Paus. I. 26. 5; [Plut.] Vet. X.Or. 843 b. 

4 Aesch. II. 147. 

6 Dorpfeld also (Afitth. d. Inst. Athen, 1887, XII. p. 206, note) thinks that the 
Parthenon is not meant in the tenth passage. 

6 See the passages in Jahn-Michaelis, Paus. descrip. arc. Athen. 1880, p. 13 ff. 
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inscription in which the Parthenon is called 6 vews. Even in Greek 
authors it is thus designated only twice,’ and both these authors, so 
ambiguous is the expression as they have used it, have here been 
charged with looseness of style. Again, the only inscriptions in 
which the phrase 6 vews tis “AOnvas trys IloAudédos occurs are the two 
from which the twelfth and fourteenth passages given above are 
quoted. In the second of these two inscriptions, it will be observed, 
TloAuddos is due to restoration. And yet on the basis solely of these 
two inscriptions, by combination with the inscription from which the 
thirteenth passage is quoted, where also IIoAtados is due to restora- 
tion, Dorpfeld establishes o vews ris "AOnvas ris TloAcddos as the other 
official name of the Parthenon. He adds, without proof, that this 
was probably its name also in current speech during the first century 
of its existence.? He seeks to establish this official title as follows. 
‘The designation 6 apyxaios vews in official documents proves the exist- 
ence of anew temple. This was the Parthenon, 6 vews. In another 
official document (thirteen above) mention is made of an apyatos 
vews THS “A@Onvas trys TloAcddos. This name proves in like manner the 
existence of a new temple of Athena Polias, and in fact, he says, 
mention of a vews rns ‘AOnvas trys TloArados (the phrase is not, it 
will be observed, 6 katvods vews tHs “AOnvas trys TloAvddos) occurs 
twice in official documents (twelve and fourteen above). Since now 
the apyatos vews rs “AOnvas trHs TloAuddos is identical with the apxaios 
veds, it follows that the veus ras "AOnvas tiys IoAudSos is identical 
with the temple concisely called 6 veds. The latter is the Parthenon. 
The official title, therefore, 6 vews ris "AOnvas ris Todsddos, belongs 
to the Parthenon. 

This conclusion is unsound because it rests on unestablished 
premises. In the first place, the assumption is made that 6 apxatos 
veos means the Hecatompedon. But other scholars believe (and 
prove to their own satisfaction !) that “the old temple” is the Erech- 
theum. In that case “the new temple” is the Hecatompedon. Again, 
it does not follow that the antithesis to “‘the old temple of Athena 
Polias”’ is ‘the new temple of Athena Polias.” This assumption begs 


1 Xen. Hellen. 11. 3. 20; Aristot. hist. an. VI. 24, p. 577 B, 29. 
2 Mitth. d. Inst. Athen, 1887, XU. p. 197 f. 
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the question. The expression 6 vews 6 apyxatos trys ‘AOyvas ris ToAcd- 
Sos may have arisen in some other way than the one assumed. The 
latter puts a relative emphasis on the word apyatos for which the war- 
rant is not forthcoming. Let us assume that the Erechtheum was called 
sometimes 6 vews 5 apxaios, sometimes 6 vews trys “AOyvas rHs Modiddos. 
The combination of the two titles would give, as Petersen long ago 
pointed out,’ 6 vews 6 apxatos ris ‘AOnvas trys ToAddos, “the old 
temple belonging to Athena Polias.” This interpretation is, at least, 
as good a working assumption as the other.” Finally, it does not 
follow that the temple named 6 vews ris "AOyvas ris TWoArados is iden- 
tical with the temple called simply 6 veds (if there was, indeed, such 
atemple). This claim rests on an assumption which also begs the 
question, namely that the phrases 6 vews rns “AOyvas trys TloAuddos and 
5 vews are equivalent to o vews o katvos THs 'AOnvas trys ToAcddos and 
0 vews 0 Katyvds, which occur nowhere. If they did occur, everybody 
would agree that there were at least two temples of Athena Polias 
on the Acropolis, and the reader would be spared the present dis- 
cussion. But even if the conclusion did follow, we could not infer 
on that account that o vews rs “AOnvas trys TloAud8os was a name of 
the Parthenon until it was established that 6 vews was an official 
designation of the Parthenon. No proof of that, as I have said 
above, has been offered. 

The only safe conclusions that can be drawn about the expression 
“the temple of Athena Polias”’ in the three inscriptions quoted above 
are that in the first the application of the phrase is indeterminable ; 
that in the second it cannot mean the Parthenon, since the temple 
is there called apyatos ; and that in the third whatever indications 
we have point to the Erechtheum, since the girls there honoured were 
those who prepared the wool for Athena’s robe, and the peplus, as 
we know, belonged to the old statue in the old temple.’ But the 
inference is, of course, not certain that the stele in their honour was on 
that account set up beside that temple, although the fact is probable. 


1 Mitth. d. Inst. Athen, 1887, Xt. p. 65. 

2 It is with reasonable certainty the true interpretation. Cf Strabo Ix. 16 
(quoted on p. 29), where the contrasted titles of the temples are 6 dpxatos vews TFs 
TloXcddos and 6 IlapGevdy. 

8 See on the last point Furtwangler, Mast. Greek Sculp., 1895, p. 427. 
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It seems reasonable to conclude that the phrase “the temple of 
the Polias ” does not mean, in any of the fourteen passages quoted 
above, the Parthenon. The question is now narrowed to the two 
remaining temples. It is here proper to call attention to the fact 
that we are certain of the existence of only one of these, the Erech- 
theum, at the time covered by the passages; we have to assume the 
existence of the Hecatompedon during the fourth century B.c. and 
the following centuries in order to bring it within consideration at 
all. Dorpfeld believes that the Hecatompedon was in existence at 
this time, and that it was, as it always had been, an exclusive temple: 
of Athena; the worship of Erechtheus was confined to the Erech- 
theum, the present structure, which had replaced the earlier shrine. 

The three inscriptions may be dismissed at once. They are 
indecisive, except so far as the considerations already presented in 
the case of the third make for the Erechtheum.’ 

The passages from the authors demand brief consideration. It 
should be noted that they all speak of “the temple of the Polias” as 
if there were only one such temple. They all indicate, I think, 
that this temple was the Erechtheum. 

In the first the bitch enters the temple and goes down in order to 
get into the Pandroseum. The description exactly fits the plan of 
the Erechtheum. Its eastern chamber is on a higher level than its 
western chambers, and from the latter there was direct communica- 
tion on the same level with the Pandroseum. If the Hecatompedon 
is meant, we must conceive, since only one temple is mentioned, 
that the creature took a flying leap of over ten feet from the support- 
ing wall of the stereobate of the Hecatompedon at the north-west 
down into the Pandroseum. This is, at the least, an improbable 
meaning for dtca eis to Tlavdpdoiov. The second passage has already 
been discussed.? In the third the Hecatompedon cannot be meant, 
because (besides the consideration urged above) the action of the 
dialogue would be impossible if the pronaos of that temple were its 


1 If one believes, from independent considerations, that 6 dpyates vews always 
means the Erechtheum, then the second inscription becomes evidence; but it will 
be well, perhaps, to avoid the possible charge of the ‘ vicious circle.’ 

2 See p. 20 f. , 
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scene. The: Erechtheum would stand directly in the way.’ To 
identify the temple named in the fourth passage with the Hecatom- 
pedon is, if we follow Dorpfeld’s present lead,? to assume that the 
goavov and the lamp of Callimachus were not in the Erechtheum at 
all; and if on the other hand we suppose that Pausanias entered the 
Hecatompedon not after 1. 26. 5 but at 1. 27. 1* and thus place the 
fcavov and lamp in the Erechtheum, we must assume that Pausanias 
makes double application of the word Polias, once to the goddess of 
the old image in the Erechtheun, for it is clear that he refers to her 
as Polias in 1. 26. 6, a second time to the Hecatompedon. If we 
are convinced by these serious difficulties that by “the temple of the 
Polias ” in the fourth passage Pausanias means the Erechtheum, we 
establish its application also for the fifth, unless we are ready to 
believe that he speaks of two distinct temples, both as “the temple 
of the Polias,” within the short space of a dozen lines. The mention 
of Erichthonius (Erechtheus) and Posidon (Erechtheus)* in the 
sixth and seventh passages shows that here the Erechtheum is meant, 
not the Hecatompedon, a temple of the exclusive worship of Athena. 
In the eighth the very confusion of statement shows that the Scholiast 
closely associates in his mind the temple of the Polias and her 
ancient image,® and therefore, if we suppose that by “the temple of 
the Polias’”’ he means the Hecatompedon, we must remove the image 
from the Erechtheum. The iepdv mentioned in the ninth must be 


1 Dérpfeld claims that this passage refers to the Parthenon. For his three 
reasons, see Mitth. d. Inst. Athen, 1887, X11. p. 198 f. To these it may be briefly 
answered that Lucian in the second century A.D. is not likely to have had intimate 
knowledge of the official phraseology of Attic inscriptions of the fifth century B.c., 
and further that the inscriptions do of add 774s Todddes to the official form év ry 
IIpovnlw ; that any portico is large enough to accommodate an imaginary assembly 
(see Frazer, Jour. Hellen. Stud., 1892-93, XII. p. 182f.); and that to argue from 
the reference in the dialogue to the Pelargicon that Lucian must mean the 
Parthenon is to assume that the situation and extent of the vexed ancient forti- 
fication called the Pelargicon are satisfactorily known. 

2 See p. 21. 

8 So Miss Harrison, Myth. and Mon. of Anc. Athens, 1890, pp. 508 f. 

4 See Frazer, Jour. Hellen. Stud., 1892-93, XUI. p. 182. 

5 See p. 31, notes I and 2. 

6 Cf. schol. Dem. xx1I.13; schol. Arist. Pan. 187, 20 (Dind. 111. p. 319). 
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the Erechtheum, for reasons already given.1 The tenth and eleventh 
passages hang together, as has already been pointed out, and in 
interpreting the eleventh we have the express testimony of Hesychius 
that the snake was housed éy r@ iep@ rov ‘EpeyOéos,? zc. in the 
Erechtheum, not in the Hecatompedon. 

I conclude, therefore, that when in Greek writers we read of “the 
temple of Athena Polias ” we must understand by it the Erechtheum, 
and that this conclusion is contradicted by no evidence offered by 
inscriptions. 

This inquiry has been carried further by Frazer, in the article 
already often cited. He has investigated the word IoA:ds in all its 
applications, and in my opinion has given a final answer to the 
doubts raised by Dorpfeld. He has conclusively demonstrated that 
the word had a local connotation to the mind of a Greek when used 
with reference to the Acropolis at Athens, and has shown what this 
connotation is. In order to settle the question of the proper applica- 
tion of the term “Athena Polias” or “the Polias” he collected the 
passages of classical writers bearing on the Athena Polias of Athens 
and all places in the Corpus of Attic Inscriptions in which the .title 
occurs, and gave them careful examination. In some of these 
passages, as was to be expected, the application of the term IloArds 
is indeterminable ; these passages furnish no indication whether the 
Athena referred to was the goddess of the Erechtheum, of the Heca- 
tompedon, or of the Parthenon. In the remainder the term is used 
with reference to the temple, to Athena in close association with 
Erechtheus, to her ancient image, to the peplus, to the priestess of 
Athena Polias, to the Errephori, to the sacred serpent, and the like. 
All the passages whose application is determinable support the view 
that Athena Polias was the goddess of the Erechtheum, with the 


1 See p. 31, note 3, and Frazer, Jour. Hellen. Stud., 1892-93, XIII. p. 181. 

2 See p. 9, note 2. 

8 J had already begun, with the same purpose, an independent collection of the 
passages before Frazer’s article appeared, and am able to contribute from Greek 
writers the following slight additions to his extensive list: Aelian, Var. Hist. 11. 9; 
Lucian, Sym. 32; ld. Dial. Meret. VU.1; Schol. ad loc.; Clem. Alex. Protr. Iv. 
§2, p. 15 Sylb.; Apoll. Vit. Aesch. (quoting Aesch. 11. 147); Schol. V Arist. Zg. 
1169; Schol. Hom. Od. xIv. 533; E. M. s.v. EreoBovrdda:t. In completing my col- 
lections I have had the helpful assistance of Arthur S. Cooley of this University. 
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exception of two.! One of these countenances the view that she 
was the goddess of the Parthenon,’ the other may be so interpreted; ® 
but the author of the first is a Christian writer living in Egypt in the 
second century a.D., the author of the second a twelfth century: com- 
mentator on Homer, and each lays himself open to the charge of 
contradicting himself.‘ 

The result of Frazer’s investigation is instructive. The fact that 
the word Polias, when applied to Athena at Athens, had in the 
times for which we have literary evidence a distinct local sense con- 
fined to one place, shows what our conclusions must be for the 
earlier times to which our evidence does not extend. ‘ Polias’’ was 
probably the oldest title of Athena on the Acropolis, and dates from 
a remote age. The goddess had then a single temple on the Citadel, 
the temple of the Polias. The image within the temple was the 
image of the Polias, Thus the word became closely associated with 
a place. We have no reason for believing that when the Hecatom- 
pedon was built the worship of the Polias was transferred to that 
temple. We do know that in the earliest times and in the later 
times it was attached to “the old temple.” This conception, that the 
worship of the Polias remained in “the old temple,” in no way con- 
flicts with the supposition that the Hecatompedon also was a temple 
of the worship of Athena, containing its own image. It was she 
temple of Athena, but not the temple of the Polias. The Parthenon 
in the next century is an exact parallel in all particulars. The 
growth of the worship of Athena in the Hecatompedon would tend 
still more to localize the worship of Athena Polias in the old temple. 
After the destruction of the Hecatompedon in the Persian wars, the 
old temple gained in importance. It was doubtless the purpose of 
Pericles to transfer the worship of Athena Polias to the Parthenon. 
(That may have been the purpose also of the builders of the Heca- 
tompedon in an earlier age.) But conservative religious feeling and 


1 Frazer (Jour. Hellen. Stud., 1892-93, XIII. p. 184), who believes that the 
Opisthodomus was the western portico of the Parthenon (see p. 2), adds Schol. 
V Arist. Plut. 1193 (quoted on p. 4). 

2 Clem. Alex. Protrep. Iv. 47, p. 13 Sylb. 

% Eustath. Od. XI. 634, p. 1704, 30. 

4 See the discussion, on p. 31, of the sixth and eleventh passages quoted above. 
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party strife combined to thwart him. The Parthenon was built, but 
his intention was frustrated. If it had been carried out, the new 
temple would have become ‘‘the temple of the Polias”’ and the Erech- 
theum would have been devoted to the exclusive worship of Erech- 
theus. We know in fact, on unequivocal authority, that the old 
image was not removed from the old temple.’ This temple remained, 
therefore, an important seat of worship of Athena on the Citadel ; 
and we are not surprised to learn by the consentient testimony of 
writers in the following centuries that it kept the name which first 
attached to it and continued to be called the temple of the Polias. 


After this long, but necessary, consideration of the application of 
the expressions “old temple” and “temple of Athena Polias,” I 
revert to the question which occasioned it.” 

What does Schol. V on Arist. Péut. 1193 mean when he says that 
the Opisthodomus lay dehind the temple of Athena Polias? 

If the front of the old temple of Athena, z.e. of the Erechtheum, 
was at the east of the temple, as was generally true of Greek temples, 
the Opisthodomus must have lain to the west of it, behind the Pan- 
droseum, and must be sought for there. On this supposition there 
must have once existed at this place a substantial and independent 
structure, of the foundations of which, however, no trace has been 
brought to light by the recent thorough excavation of the Acropolis. 

This brings us face to face with a question of great apparent 
difficulty. Namely, how is it possible that the treasury of Athens, a 
separate building as has been proved, was called an opzssthodomus ? 

Pollux (1. 6) after defining the uses of the word oyxds continues: 
TO O€ TPO avTOD mpddopos, Kal TO Kato dmicOddopos. Varro (de lingua 
Lat. v. § 160, ed. Spengel) gives the same definition: domus graecum 
et ideo in aedibus sacris ante cellam, ubi sedes dei sunt, Graect dicunt 
mpooomov, guod post, driaOddonov. This use of dmicOddopmo0s, to designate 
the back portico of a temple, is confirmed by its actual employment 
in the literature. It is thus applied to the western porticos of the 
temples of Zeus and of Hera at Olympia.’ 


1 See p. 21, n. 2. 
2 See p. 18. 
8 Paus. V. 10.9; 13.1; 15.3; 16.1; Lucian Hat.1; Fug.7; de morte Pereg. 32. 
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This established application of the word seems to contradict hope- 
lessly the view that the Opisthodomus on the Acropolis was a 
separate building; but in fact it itself indicates the solution of the 
difficulty. 

Whether in early times the northern or eastern portico of the 
Erechtheum was regarded the front of the temple cannot be surely 
determined ; but it seems probable that, at least in the time of the 
sources from which the scholiasts and Harpocration and the other 
lexicographers drew their information, the front of the temple was 
thought to be at the north. Here lay the broad portico through 
which Pausanias entered the temple.’ If the front of the temple 
was at the north, the Opisthodomus, which was situated dmodev rov 
veo, must have lain to the south of the Erechtheum. 

Here in fact we find it, the Opisthodomus of the old Hecatom- 
pedon, rebuilt, after the destruction of that temple in the Persian 
wars, to serve as it had served before the coming of Xerxes? as 
treasury of the gods and of the state. The peristyle of the temple 
disappeared ;® its eastern chamber was not restored ; the Opisthodo- 
mus, consisting of the three western rooms and western portico, was 
alone rebuilt. This was the Opisthodomus to which reference is 
made, in the times following the Persian wars, simply as o émo6e- 
dopos ; the @ycavpds, probably, that was adorned with paintings by 
Polygnotus ;° the rapceiov of the scholiasts and lexicographers that 
lay “behind the temple of Athena.”® Not only its official but also 


1 Paus. I. 26. 6 fff. 

2 The mention of the rasta: in the Hecatompedon inscription (C/A. Iv. p. 137 ff.) 
makes this practically certain. See Lolling, 'A 04, 1890, II. p. 647 ff.; Dorpfeld, 
Mitth. d. Inst. Athen, 1890, Xv. p. 420 ff.; Frazer, Jour. Hellen. Stud. 1892-93, 
XIII. p. 162, note 24. For the pre-Persian raula: rijs Geod, see also Hdt. viii. 51. 
Furtwangler (A/ast. Greek Sculp., 1895, p. 418) denies that the treasury was ever 
in the Hecatompedon. 

8 So also Dorpfeld, Mitth. d. Inst. Athen, 1887, XU. p. 200. 

4 See the plan, AGtth. d. Inst. Athen, 1886, XI. p. 337. 

§ For the date of Polygnotus, see Brunn, Geschichte d. griech. Kiinstler, 1. 
14 ff. 

6 The language of Herod. vitt. 55 shows that a Greek felt the Pandroseum to 
be a part of the Erechtheum, for within it was the sacred olive. It had no roof, 
but was doubtless enclosed by a wall on the north and west, just as it was shut 
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its current name was o émoO@ddopu0s.! Aristophanes, Demosthenes, 
and Lucian could so speak of it, without danger of confusion. There 
was another opisthodomus on the Acropolis, but when this was 
meant the speaker said o dmicOd8opos rod Tapfevévos or used an 
equivalent expression.” 

This solution, which we owe to the insight of Ernst Curtius,® 


in by walls on the east and south. There was direct communication between the 
north portico of the Erechtheum and the Pandroseum by a separate doorway, and 
the north portico was centered to the larger structure whose groundplan included 
the Pandroseum. The Opisthodomus was, quite exactly, ‘behind’ the temple, 
conceived in the sense seen in Herodotus. 

1 Frazer (Jour. Hellen. Stud. 1892-93, XII. p.162f.) thinks it remarkable, if 
the Opisthodomus was in use as a treasury after 480 B.c., that the first mention of 
it occurs in two decrees of 435 B.C., and draws the inference ex szlentio that there 
was no Opisthodomus before the completion of the Parthenon. This apparently 
remarkable fact is accounted for by our lack of documents for the time between 
480 and 435 B.c. The name Opisthodomus for the Athenian treasury does not 
indeed occur in any public document during that time, zor does any other. In 
fact we have only a single reference in all of these years to any J/ace on the 
Acropolis where money was kept (C/A. Iv. 1, quoted on p. 12 and discussed on 
p. 45), and yet we know that the sacred and public money-treasure housed on the 
Acropolis was greater between 454 and 435 B.c. than ever afterwards. Frazer 
himself says (p. 162) that in this time the Athenians must certainly have had some 
strong place in which to store the public and sacred treasures, but comes simply 
to the conclusion that we do not know where this was. In like manner, the fact 
that the first literary mention of the Opisthodomus occurs in Aristophanes is not 
proof that it was not in existence during the whole of the fifth century. No author 
before Aristophanes whose works have come down to us had occasion to mention 
the exact placé where the sacred and public money was kept. It would be as 
logical to conclude from the silence of these authors that there was no treasury 
at all as that it was not called 6 dric6édou0s. Knowing that there was a treasury 
we are entirely justified, in the absence of all counter-proof, in concluding that 
the name by which it was designated in the last third of the fifth century and in 
the fourth century attached to it also in the previous time. I cannot agree with 
Frazer, further, in thinking that in the two decrees of 435 B.c. (C/A. I. 32, A, B, 
quoted in part on p. 16) the Opisthodomus is mentioned as if it were now for 
the first time to be used asa treasury. The references to it there (it is called 
simply 6 dri 66dou0s) seem to me, on the contrary, to imply that it was a well- 
known place whose use was already established. See p. 46 ff. 

2 Plut. Demet. 23, Aristides, 1. p. 548, 14, Dind., quoted on p. 15. 

8 Curtius, in the November session of the Archaeological Society of Berlin, 
1890 (see Archacologischer Anzeiger, 1890, p. 163): “Der alte Tempel nach der 
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explains at once the name Opisthodomus in its application to the 
Athenian treasury and some apparently but not really contradictory 
testimony of the scholiasts. The tradition that this treasury was 
once in fact the rear chambers in the cella of an actual temple seems 
certainly to have been preserved during the centuries that followed 
the invasion of Xerxes. The zame dmicOddopos would serve to keep 
the tradition alive. Aristophanes and Demosthenes undoubtedly 
knew what the Opisthodomus was and were acquainted with its 
history; and the interpreters who first explained their references to 
it must, with the great resources at their command, have had knowl- 
edge of the truth on so important a matter. Schol. V Arist. Plu. 
1193' tells us that the Opisthodomus lay behind the temple of 
Athena Polias. The sources of the existing scholia on Aristophanes 
are acknowledged to be excellent. We cannot reasonably refuse to 
believe, however much we may regret the mutilated form in which 
the rest of the schplium has been transmitted to us, that the original 
author of the statement just quoted (Aristophanes of Byzantium or 
one of his pupils?) knew what he was writing about. He knew 
that in the time of the poet Aristophanes the Opisthodomus was a 
separate building, situated, as is here recorded, behind the temple of 
Athena, and he knew also why it was called émicOddopn0s, not because 
it lay behind her temple, but because it had once been the com- 
ponent part of atemple. But had the scholiasts and lexicographers 
whose comments and definitions have come down to us any knowl- 
edge of the true tradition? It is impossible to say. Two facts are 
here most important to note. ‘First, it is certain that they knew 
what the normal opisthodomus was, namely the rear part of a build- 
ing. Temples with opisthodomi were extant for a long time. We 
have mention of the opisthodomus of a temple in so late an author 


ZerstOrung durch die Perser wurde nur in seinem Hinterhause wieder aufgebaut, 
um als Schatzkammer zu dienen. Es sind zahlreiche Zeugnisse vorhanden nach 
denen der Opisthodom ein selbstandiges Gebaiude der Akropolis gewesen sein 
muss.” See also Stadtgeschichte, 1891, pp. 132, 152. I came independently to the 
conclusion that the Opisthodomus must have been a separate building, convinced 
by the testimony of the scholiasts and lexicographers, but erred at first in sup- 
posing that it lay on the lower ground due west of the Erechtheum. Curtius’s 
suggestion has been received with favour. 
1 Quoted on p. 4. 
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as Achilles Tatius.. What we should expect to find, therefore, in 
the scholiasts and lexicographers is the definition of the normal 
opisthodomus. Secondly, what we do find in them in the main is 
something very different. I call attention again to the passages 
quoted on pp. 3, 4 of this article. Milchhofer points out that it is 
remarkable that these scholiasts and lexicographers do not give us 
the definition that we should expect.? They define the émiaAddop0s 
as a building that lay émoOev rod ved, they do not define it as ro 
GricGev pépos Tov ved. It is common to discredit these late writers, 
and to say that they ‘etymologized,’ but etymologizing here would 
have given the second definition, and that definition would have 
exactly described the sort of opisthodomus they knew about. Their 
persistent statement, therefore, that the Opisthodomus lay behind 
the temple of Athena, must be the record of a fact. This fact they 
had inherited from a trustworthy source. It is no paradox to say 
that it becomes even more credible as a fact, so contrary is it to what 
we should expect them to say, on the assumption that they did not 
fully understand it. 

This statement that the Opisthodomus lay “behind the temple of 
Athena” appears persistently in slightly varying form in nearly all 
the ancient explanations of the émiaOddopn0s that have come down to 
us. Sometimes there is added a brief definition of the normal opis- 
thodomus.’ This should occasion no surprise. And sometimes 
there is evident confusion, which either results from the ignorance 
or carelessness of the writer or is due to too brief statement or to 
defective transmission of the text.‘ This also should occasion no 


1 Achil. Tat. 111. 6. 
2 Philol. 1894, LI. p. 359. 

8 To the scholium on Arist. Plut. 1193 just cited is added after the main 
explanation the statement, rdv dmicOddouov: rd briobev Tob olkov, nyouv Tod vaod. 
Cf. the other brief scholia cn Arist. ut. 1193: Td bmricbev rot dduov. Dv. roy 
Sricdev rod vaod. Par. 2827. And on Arist. Plut. 1191: rdv Sribev olkov rijs 
Geo. LB. So Photius s.v. dmieObdopuos says first 7d Sriobev ravros olkjuaros, and 
then adds the alternative statement that the Opisthodomus was a state treasury 
on the Acropolis that lay 8mriOev rot rijs ’A@nvas ved. The brief definition 7d 
bmricbev wavrds olkjuaros is found also in E.M. s.v. érie@dd00s and Bekk. Anec. I. 
p. 286, 26. 

4 Cf p. 4, note 2; p. 5, note 1. We find, as I think, an instance of confusion 
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surprise, although we must regret it, for it opens a field for doubt 
and discussion. Still, making due allowance for all difficulties of 
this sort, it seems certain that these late writers do contain a record 
of the true tradition about the Opisthodomus. 

There remains, finally, a scholium which merits special considera- 
tion, because of the use that has been made of it and because, as it 
seems to me, it stands quite apart from the rest in its meaning. 
Schol. V Luc. Zim. 53' reads: ws tepdovAov duaBddAdAwv Tatra pyow: o 
yap dmicOddopos iepdv: to Gmicbev Sé rov advrov ovrws éA€yero.” The 
point of view of the scholiast should here be noted. His mind is 
dwelling solely on the act of sacrilege. He adds the statement ro 
Omiabey S€ Tod advrov ovTws éA€yero in explanation of the previous 
predication fepdv. He is thinking of the regular opisthodomus of a 
temple. Such an opisthodomus was a sacred place, because it stood 
behind the sanctuary of the god. 

Boeckh® bases his belief that the Opisthodomus was the western 
chamber of the cella of the Parthenon on the scholium on Luc. Zim. 
53. In two other passages to which he refers he thinks that vads is 
equivocal and must be interpreted by the single scholium on Lucian. 
This ignores, as we have seen, the established use of the word vads 
in its application to temples of Athena on the Acropolis.‘ The 
existence of the Hecatompedon, brought to our knowledge by Dorp- 
feld’s brilliant discovery, was not known to Boeckh. If it had been, 
he would not have maintained with such vigour against Osann§ and 


of facts in E. M. s.v. drirObdou0s and Bekk. Axec. 1. p. 286, 26. Here two defini- 
tions are confused, that of he Opisthodomus (the Athenian treasury) and that of 
the normal opisthodomus (of any temple). The form of statement here should 
be compared with that in Photius. Schol. RY Dem. xxIv. 136, which, under the 
lemma rapla, reads, #v 5¢ 6 dricObSou0s 7d Sriobev Tis Ge00, leaves us in doubt what 
the scholiast means. 1d SmriOev rijs Geod may signify the place behind the goddess 
in the sense of behind her temple quite as naturally as that of behind her statue. 

1 Quoted on p. 14. 

2 The variant on this reads: Sri 6 éricObdopos lepbv, Td ErieGev Tot ddbrou ovrws 
edeyor, év @ kal ra Snubova dwéxecro xphuara. (This should probably be: 8re 4 
dria Obdopos iepby- 7d Sricbev (de) KTH.) 

8 C/G. 1. p. 177 f. 

4 See p. 7 ff. 

5 Sylloge Inscr. Ant. Graec. et Lat., 1834, p. 62, note 13. 
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‘‘Britanni nonnulli’”? the thesis that there was no other opisthodomus 
on the Acropolis than that in the Parthenon.’ 


If the conclusion that the Opisthodomus was a separate building 
and that it consisted of the three western chambers and western 
portico that before the Persian wars constituted the western half of 
the cella of the Hecatompedon is correct, it should be confirmed by 
a consideration of the uses to which the Opisthodomus was put. If 
it fails, as thus constituted, to account adequately for any established 
facts, the conclusion is in so far invalidated. 

The scholiasts and lexicographers, in the first place, call it a 
Tap.etov OF OncavpopvAakiov. In it, by their testimony, were housed 
Ta xpynpara, both the sacred treasure, ra tepa ypypara, Ta xpypata Tov 
GeHv, and the public treasure, 7a dypcowa xpypara, To Sypdc.ov apyvpiov 
Kat o pdpos. 

Our earliest documentary proof of the existence of the Hecatom- 
pedon is the celebrated inscription already referred to.* This 
inscription names the rapia: frequently,* and, although much muti- 
lated, evidently contained important prescriptions of their duties. 
Among these is specified ra oixjpara [ta év roO Exar jourédw avotyev 
[rots] ropias (11.17, 18). It is generally agreed that the chambers 
here referred to are those in the western half of the cella and that 
they were treasure-chambers.° These are the rooms which, accord- 
ing to the conclusions to which we have come, constituted the 
treasury referred to as o émicOodopmos in later times. 


1 Dodwell, Classical Tour in Greece, 1819, 1. p. 345; Wilkins, Atheniensia, or 
Remarks on the Topog. and Buildings of Athens, 1816, p.98, note. See also 
Stuart and Revett, Antiquities of Athens, 1825, Il. p..26, note d; p. 29, note h. 
Michaelis has a remark about the Englishmen: “Die frither vielfach beliebte 
Unterscheidung des Opisthodoms im Parthenon und eines zweiten Opisthodoms 
als selbstandigen Staatsschatzhauses hat jetzt nur noch historisches Interesse”’! 
(Der Parthenon, p. 27, note 85.) I must confess, with shame, that I knew nothing 
about the views of the Englishmen until my own views on the question were 
already formed and expressed in writing. 

2“ Sed nullus alius fuit usquam: opisthodomus est solius Parthenonis.” CIG. 
I. p. 177 £. 

8 See p. 2, note 8, end. 

41.b (?), r (?), II. 3, 8, 13, 16, 18, 25. 

5 See p. 39, note 2. 
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The inscription quoted in part on p. 12, which in date falls 
between 480 and 460 B.c.,! records the fact that treasure was kept 
in a precinct behind the old temple of Athena. The zrepiBodros here 
mentioned, if the lacuna has been properly supplied, was that of the 
Hecatompedon, in which at the time of the decree stood the restored 
treasury, and in this treasury the money in question must have been 
kept. That it was safely housed is certain, however general the 
phrase [év sepcB]oAo[e] may be; the treasure was not kept in the 
open.’ 

After the Persian wars to the time of the completion of the 
Parthenon the treasures im kind of Athena must have been stored 
partly in “the old temple,”* partly in the treasury. In the latter was 
also the sacred money of Athena, and, as we have seen,* likewise that 


1 See Dittenberger, S/G. 384. 

2It is by no means certain that ErepiBJorofd] is right. The phrase [ey 
wepiB|édo[¢] gives a suspiciously vague designation of the place where the money 
was kept. Curtius (Stadigeschichte, p. 132, note) conjectures [év réc 6]éXo[¢], but 
this falls short by a letter. [8x:06]ev is Dorpfeld’s conjecture (A/ztth. d. Inst. Athen, 
1887, XII. p. 39), but he there fails to take account of the preceding odo. Kirch- 
hoff (C/A. iv. 1) and Dittenberger (S/G. 384) read [véro@]Jer, but this does not 
affect the conclusion which we have reached. See p. 39. The original of the 
remnant odo perhaps yet remains to be found. If the supposition expressed 
above, that the money referred to was housed in the restored treasury, is true, 
and if it is also true that the inscription read wep:Bddqy, the reason why the place 
where the money was kept is mentioned in this general way, and not specifically 
by name, must be a matter of conjecture. It then becomes important to note 
that the inscription belongs to a time of confusion at Athens, just after the 
Persian wars, when it is quite possible that the name Opisthodomus, by which 
presumably the treasury was known before the destruction of the temple and 
which later became its fixed designation, had not yet been officially attached to 
this remnant of the temple. It must have seemed odd to the Athenians at first 
to designate as an opisthodomus a building which was now in fact a single struc- 
ture, although originally it had been, as part of an actual temple, a real opistho- 
domus. This seems a simpler and more natural conjecture than that in mepsBdrAp 
we have reference, as Frazer conjectures ( Jour. Hellen. Stud., 1892-93, XIII. p. 162), 
to a building temporarily erected to house the treasures till the permanent treasury 
was ready. 

8 Some of the Persian spoils were still there in the time of Pausanias (I. 27. 1). 
For the proof that the old temple (Erechtheum) was rebuilt after the Persian 
wars, see p. 23, note I. 

4 CIA. Iv. 1 (p. 12) is a decree relating to the Eleusinian goddesses. 
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of some of the other gods. On the completion of the Parthenon the 
treasures in kind were transferred, as is well known, to the Pronaos, 
Neos Hecatompedos, and “ Parthenon” of the new temple.’ In 
435-4 were passed the two celebrated decrees (C/A. I. 32 A, B) 
which brought all of the finances of the state into order. In them 
we clearly perceive the influence of Pericles, under whose careful 
financial policy Athens was preparing herself for the great struggle 
with Sparta that was to follow. The provisions of these two decrees 
are met with singular fitness on the supposition that the public and 
sacred money was housed in the restored Opisthodomus of the 
Hecatompedon. 

The money now stored in the treasury had beccme a great sum 
(A 2 ff.). This fact is confirmed by the testimony of Thucydides.’ 
The amount of coined silver on the Acropolis at the time when the 
decree was passed was 9700 talents. This included both the state- 


1 But not the money. Frazer’s argument ( Jour. Hellen. Stud., 1892-93, XII. 
p-. 163 f.) for making the western portico of the Parthenon the Opisthodomus 
(in brief, that the treasury documents name four compartments where treasure was 
stored, and that if three of these were in the Parthenon the natural inference is 
that the fourth, namely the Opisthodomus, was also there) overlooks the important 
fact that the objects stored in these three compartments were essentially different 
from the contents of the fourth. We have no evidence that anything except money 
was stored in the Opisthodomus from the completion of the Parthenon to the end 
of the Peloponnesian War. It was a treasury, and a treasury in which was kept a 
great sum of money. Against this view, moreover, is the testimony of Plutarch 
(quoted on p.15), who tells us distinctly what the opisthodomus of the Parthenon 
was. Nobody supposes that Demetrius was lodged in the western portico. 

2 Thue. II. 13. 

8 Kirchhoff, Geschichte des Athenischen Staatsschatzes, 1876, p.22; Dittenberger, 
S/7G. 14, note 1.— The fact of the existence of this great treasure seems to me to 
be fatal to the view that the Opisthodomus ‘vas the western portico of the Par- 
thenon. (See Dorpfeld, who formerly held this view, and Frazer, as cited on p. 4.) 
This portico was altogether inadequate for the purpose. It is pertinent, further, 
here to add that it was open to view on three sides, where bronze gratings between 
the columns were all that barred a thieving public. Can we believe, moreover, 
that this great treasure was cramped into this small space, and yet that the large 
room beyond it, the “ Parthenon” in the limited sense, was left practically empty, 
containing, as the treasure documents show (C/A. I. 161-175), only a relatively 
small number of articles employed at festival-time (“einige Dutzend Klinen und 
Stiihle,” Petersen, A@7th. 1887, XII. p. 69)? 
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reserve and the treasure of the goddess. The existence of so great 
a treasure in 435 B.c., which must have been the accumulation of 
years, necessarily implies the existence of a place for storing the 
money before the completion of the Parthenon. 

It is noteworthy that the decrees assume certain facts. The 
fact of the existence of a treasury is taken for granted, just as that 
of the boards of the hellenotamiae, logistae, and taptas ra@v iepoy tov 
tys ‘A@nvaias. The treasury is named three times (A 15, 17, B 23), 
simply as 6 dmiOodopos, in such a way as to imply that it was a 
well-known place in established use. The specification, further, of 
the duty of the hellenotamiae in B 18 ff., éx rav pdpwv xatrariOevar Kara 
Tov éviauTov Ta ExdOTOTE yevoueva Tapa Tois Tapiagt Tw THS AOnvaias, 
simply recognizes and emphasizes, as Kirchhoff has shown,! a 
previous practice. The one important new provision is the estab- 
lishment of the board of the rapio roy dAdAwv Oeav (A 13 ff.). This 
necessitated certain rearrangements in the use of the Opisthodomus. 
From this time the tamiae of Athena are to store her money-treasure 
év TH eri Sefta TOV dmicHoddpov, the tamiae of the other gods év r@ éx’ 
dpistepd. This must mean, as Dorpfeld has already pointed out,? 
the room to the right and the room to the left in the back part of 
the Opisthodomus. But since we know that there was a third 
treasure, and that it was large, which although in the care of the 
treasurers of Athena was still kept separate, we cannot but con- 
clude that it was stored in the larger chamber that lay in front of 
the two smaller chambers. It had probably been here from the first 
establishment of a state-fund. This use of the larger chamber 
explains the provision in A 15 ff. (quoted on p. 16). This provision, 
in which the words doa dvvarov xal dcvov imply a limitation, means, 
as I think, that the rapias trav dAAwy Gedy are not to have access to 
the chamber in which the treasure of which they are in charge is 
stored except in company with the rapia ray trys “AOPnvaias, not that 
they are always to be present when the other rooms are opened. 
To reach their own chamber they were obliged to pass through that 
set aside for the reserve fund of the state, which was in charge, 
under the authority of the state, of the more ancient and much more 


1 Athen. Staatssch. p. 33. 
2 Mitth. d. Inst. Athen, 1887, XI1. p. 38. 
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important board. It must not be forgotten that the state exercised 
absolute control over all of these treasures, although it employed 
the form ‘of a fictitious loan when it drew upon the resources of 
Athena and of the other gods. The outward symbol of this author- 
ity was the key of the treasury held by the émuorarys rev rpvtavewy, 
of whom Aristotle says,? typet 8° ovros tas KAeis Tas Tov lepav? év 
ols Ta xpypara é€oriv Kat (Ta) ypdupara ty moda. The custody of the 
key did not imply responsibility for the actual management of the 
funds. 


The view here advanced, that the Opisthodomus of the authors 
and of inscriptions was the Opisthodomus of the old Hecatompedon, 
rebuilt without peristyle and eastern chamber after the destruction 
of that temple in the Persian wars, is not accepted by Milchhofer. 
In his able and searching discussion of the Opisthodomus,® he 
first combats the identification of ‘‘ Parthenon”’ and Opisthodomus, 
a view that at the time of the publication of his article had just 
been reasserted by Furtwangler; he then advances positive argu- 
ments to sustain the proposition that the Opisthodomus was a 
separate building; and finally he states what he believes its prob- 
able situation to have been. He would place it at the eastern end 
of the Acropolis, where are remains which were once supposed to 
be those of the chalcothece.* His view as to the situation of the 
Opisthodomus has been accepted by Furtwangler.’ To me it seems 
to be untenable, for the following reasons. 


1 Aristot. Resp. Athen. 44. 

2 The first of the two lepd here meant is the Opisthodomus. (The other was 
the Metroum, down in the town.) Cf Poll. vitl. 96: Exe: 5¢ otros ra&v lepdy ras 
Kets ev ols Ta xphuara cal rd ypdupara. Eust. Od. XVII. 455: tds re xrets (ray 
lepdv Rose) év ols rd xphuard elow puddrre Kal Td ypdupara THs Worews. Cf also 
Suidas and E. M. s.v. érusrdrns. Less exactly the argument to Dem. XXII. p. 590. 
See Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, 1890, Il. I, p. 338. 

8 See p. I, note I. 

4 Where now stands the workshop of the Acropolis Museum. See the plan in 
the AcArloyv ’Apxatodroytxdy, 1889, nos. 16-19. ‘ Diese Oertlichkeit,” Milch- 
héfer says, “‘ wiirde allen Voraussetzungen entsprechen, die wir fiir das Schatzhaus 
ermittelt haben.” Pz/ol. 1894, LIII. p. 361. 

5 Mast. Greek Sculp., 1895, p. 425 f. 
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It is contradicted, in the first place, by such indications of the 
situation of the Opisthodomus as we find in our authorities. They 
tell us that it lay dehind a temple of Athena. No building at the 
eastern end of the Acropolis would be dchind either the Parthenon, 
or the Hecatompedon, or the Erechtheum. In placing the Opistho- 
domus at the eastern end of the Acropolis, Milchhofer thus rejects 
the testimony of the scholiasts and lexicographers. He thinks that 
these late writers are of doubtful authority in this question, but 
nevertheless, in arguing for the Opisthodomus as a separate building, 
calls attention to the remarkable fact that no one of them gives what 
we should think to be the most natural interpretation of the word 
émiaOodouos. They define it not as the rear part of a temple, but as 
dricgw (Gricbev) Tod vew, Tov iepov, also omoabev tTys Oeov; we find no 
such expression as ro émoev pépos rod vaov or omobev év Tw vay." 
It should here be noted that in the very phrase to which Milchhofer 
calls especial attention they say unequivocally that the Opisthodomus 
was behind the temple. It was doubtless his feeling for the force of 
their testimony that led him at first to seek to place the Opistho- 
domus actually dehind a temple of Athena, namely to the west of the 
Parthenon.” He shows the same feeling for the force of omOev in 
dealing with the early fifth century inscription already quoted.*® 
He indicates his preference for the reading [om6 ]ev, and adds that 
the peribolus with its treasury constituted “dann schon eine Art 
‘Opisthodomos’ des alten Tempels.”* This is full recognition of 
the fact that this earlier ‘sort of opisthodomus’ at least lay Jehind 
the temple. But the other opisthodomus that followed, ¢#e Opistho- 
domus, he puts behind no temple.’ 


1 Philol. 1894, LUI. p. 359. 

2 Ibid. p. 360. 

® See p.12. For its interpretation, see p. 45. 

4 Jbid. p. 357, note 8. 

§ Milchhofer arbitrarily makes the inscription cited a terminus ante quem. Yet 
money had to be housed on the Acropolis both before and immediately after the 
Persian wars, and he himself believes that “the treasurers of Athena had been 
installed s the Opisthodomus \ong before the Parthenon was built.” (/ézd. p. 357-) 
How long before? To me it seems likely that the inscription refers to the real 
Opisthodomus, not to ‘a sort of Opisthodomus.’ See p. 45, with note 2. 
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Milchhofer, as I have said, sought first to place the Opisthodomus 
behind the Parthenon, but here he encountered a substantial 
obstacle, the real chalcothece,’ and relinquished his first suggestion. 
He adopts his final view with more confidence, although he says 
that certainty in the matter is not to be expected. Two considera- 
tions weigh with him. First, if we should put the Opisthodomus at 
the eastern end of the Acropolis, it would be an opisthodomus (vear- 
building) in the sense in which the Propylaea are the fore-court 
(Vorhof) of the Acropolis. But this is the gratuitous intrusion of a 
new point of view. In no ancient reference to the situation of the 
Opisthodomus is there anywhere mention of the Propylaea; our 
authorities orient the Opisthodomus not from the Propylaea but 
from a temple of Athena. It is pure conjecture, therefore, to assume 
that the Opisthodomus got its name because it was at the ‘rear’ of 
the Acropolis as the Propylaea were at the front.? In this case, 
further, the name démo@ddoxz0s would stand without parallel. No- 
where in the literature, so far as I know, is the eastern end of the 
Acropolis called its ‘back part,’ nor is there intimation anywhere 
that a Greek ever thought of it as that. Secondly, it seems to 
Milchhofer in itself probable that such a structure as the Opistho- 


1 See Mitth. d. Inst. Athen, 1889, Xv. p. 304 ff. 

2 It should be noted that the word IIporv\aca does not mean “ front-gateway,” 
in the sense of gates in front of a space behind, but rather “ that which is in front 
of the gates,” in this case the wings and portico in front of the five doorways as 
one comes up from the west. The use of the adjective wrpomrv\atos establishes this 
fact. Neither the word IIpord\aa nor the structure itself, which lies low and led 
to the rear of the temples, could have suggested to a Greek any such strong 
antithesis between the Propylaea and the high ground at the east fronting the 
temples, where stood the great altar, as lies at the basis of Milchhéfer’s assump- 
tion. The natural means of orienting objects on the Acropolis is, as we have 
seen, not the Propylaea, but the temples. The probability, further, of such an 
antithesis as Milchhéfer assumes is weakened by the actual situation which he 
assigns to his ‘back-building.’ It does not lie on high ground on the eastern 
continuation of the axis of the Propylaea, but in the extreme south-eastern part 
of the Acropolis on ground that was lower than that to the north and to the west 
of it (see Jahn-Michaelis, Paus. descrip. arc. Athen. 1880, Tabula 11.), and with 
the peribolus of the Parthenon directly between it and the Propylaea. It is 
doubtful whether it could have been seen, even before the building of the present 
Parthenon, from the Propylaea. 
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domus was erected at the eastern end of the Acropolis on the site 
of a pre-Persian building used as a magazine and for purposes of 
administration... He would therefore identify the present remains 
as those of the Opisthodomus. This again is simply conjecture.’ 
There is a second strong objection to Milchhofer’s view. It 
contravenes the established application of the word démic6odopos, 
which as defined by Pollux and Varro, and in fourteen instances of 
its use in authors, in each of which its meaning is certain, designates 
an integral rear part of a building® It has no other application. 
Nothing, therefore, but convincing evidence should induce us to 
believe that the word could have been applied to a building on the 
Acropolis at Athens which always had been a separate structure. 


1 «Es ist auch an sich wahrscheinlich, dass hier ein solcher Bau an Stelle 
vorpersischer Magazin- und Verwaltungsraume aufgerichtet worden ist.” /did. 
p- 361. This statement leaves it doubtful where Milchhofer thinks the treasure 
was stored before the Persian wars. 

2 This theory is not supported by schol. Dem. xxIv. 136 and Pollux IX. 40, 
noticed on p. 5, note t above. Even if we accept Milchhofer’s suggestion that 
these may possibly rest on better ultimate authority than the rest of the notices 
(tid. p. 359), they do not tend to establish his view. The phrase of the schol., 
otknua érlow ris dxporédews, “a house behind the Acropolis,” removes the Opistho- 
domus from the Acropolis altogether. Pollux doubtless means to say the same 
thing, ‘“‘the (part) behind the Acropolis.” He here uses xarémwy adverbially, as in 
the same phrase in his definition of onxés, quoted on p. 38. 

8 For the definitions of Pollux and Varro, see p. 38. The word émiOddopos 
occurs in the following places in reference to the rear part of a temple: Diod. Sic. 
XIV. 41; Plut. Demet. 23 (see p. 15); Aristides, 1. p. 548, 14 Dind. (see p. 15); 
Paus. V. 10. 9, 13. I, 1§. 3, 16.1; Lucian Aat.1, Fug. 7, de morte Pereg. 32; 
Anth. Pal. x11. 223, 4 (Strato); Achil. Tat. 111. 6; in reference to the back part of 
a house: Appian, de de//. civ. 1. 20; in reference to the rear part of a buleuterium: 
Themistius, Xv. p. 234 Dind. All the occurrences of the word known to me have 
been cited in this paper. — In the course of his argument Milchhdéfer unconsciously 
makes an important admission. He says (sd¢d. p. 356), “Von vorn herein wird 
Jedermann zugeben, dass lediglich der offiziell iiberlieferte Name ‘ Opisthodomos’ 
darauf gefiihrt hat, das Schatzhaus fiir einen Theil des Tempels zu halten; auf 
Grund unserer sonstigen Ueberlieferung hatte man in dem ramefoy nur einen 
selbstindigen Bau vermuthen kénnen.” The fact remains that the treasury was 
called Opisthodomus. Of this apparently anomalous fact we find adequate 
explanation in the view advanced in this paper that the treasury was once an 
integral part of the Hecatompedon. 
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Milchhofer’s sole support of his proposition is the declaration that 
the usage of Greek speech allows this employment of the compound 
word, analogously to the use of the word Aixterhaus in German,’ 
which may mean “a house in the rear” as well as “the rear part of a 
house.”” He adduces no proof. It is hazardous, of course, to say in 
etymologizing what Greek usage would not allow; but, in cases of 
doubt, one fact is worth many theories. Here the fact is certain 
that, as has been shown, the word according to its established 
application did mean ¢he back part of a building, not a back building. 
Nor is it difficult to see precisely how the word émicOddop0s came to 
have its established meaning. It has good Greek parallels, and in 
such a discussion as this Greek analogy carries much more weight 
than modern. Precise parallels are zpdvaos, zpddopos, and rpookn- 
vov, the etymology of which has already been discussed in its bearing 
on another question.” Etymologically, ézicOddom0s signifies “the part 
behind the ddpuos” (ro dricBev rot Sduov pépos), where dopuos signifies 
the main structure to which the éaiddopos is added. So mpddopos, 
‘“‘the part before the ddyuos,” and mpovaos, “the part before the vads,”’ 
at the time when vacds and dévrov were identical and signified all that 
there was in the way of a ‘temple.’ Then the idea conveyed by the 
second part of the compound was enlarged, so that douos and vads 
came to include the-zpodopos, rpdvaos, and émicOddouos. Thus Homer 
can speak of the zpddouos of a déuos, and Pausanias and Strabo of 
the zpovaos of a vads.2 So démcPddo0s came to mean “the back part 
of the douos,” where dduos signifies the whole structure. This is 
precisely the general definition of émoGddonos given by the early 
lexicographers, namely ro dmoOev ravros oixjpatos.* The dmea6e- 
Sopxos, mpodoxos, and zpdvaos were, then, integral parts of a whole, 
but what this ‘whole’ is, is defined with absolute certainty by the 
second part of the compound. A Greek could speak of the émoo- 
Soj.0s, mpddoxos, and mpovaos of a house or of a temple ; but his sense, it 
may be an unconscious sense, of the etymological force of the words 
would have made it impossible for him to speak of the dmicOddopos 


1 Jbid. p. 356. 

2 See p. 7, note 2. 

8 Hom. Od. Iv. 302; Paus. IX. 4. 2; Strabo XvIlI. 28, p. 805. 

4 Photius, E. M., s.v. dic Obdou0s; Bekk. Anec. I. p. 286, 26. See p. 42, note 3 
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of an acropolis or of any ‘whole’ not indicated by the word itself. 
It would be as forced to suppose that the word dmicOodop0s was so 
applied, meaning a@ rear-building of the Acropolis, as that mpodopos 
might mean a front building of the Acropolis or xpovaos a front 
temple of the Acropolis. ‘There is no shadow of authority for saying 
that the last two words were ever so used. 

The case, then, may be summed up as follows against Milchhofer’s 
theory. First, it contravenes the ancient evidence, and assumes a 
Greek point of view for the orientation of buildings on the Acropolis 
which cannot be established. Secondly, on trustworthy testimony, 
the Opisthodomus (6 émicOddon0s) in which the Athenians stored 
their treasure was a separate building, as Milchhofer himself believes ; 
but Greek usage of speech allowed the word déicbodopn0s to be 
applied only to a structure that was, or at some time had been, the 
integral rear part of a building. ‘ Ze Opisthodomus,’ therefore, 
must at some time have been an integral rear part of some building. 
The theory advanced in the second part of this paper is that this 
building was the Hecatompedon. 
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I. 


F the history of the votive tablet, figured on the accompanying 
plate and discussed below, nothing seems to be known, 
except that the slab came “from the Levant,” and has been in 
Boston for forty or fifty years.?, It is now in the Museum of Fine 
Arts of that city, in the Room of Classical Antiquities ; its number 
on the register of acquisitions is S. 1695.° 
The dimensions are: greatest height, mM. .72; width, M. .42; 
thickness, M..06. It is of coarse white marble, “probably Asiatic.” 4 
On the upper part of the front surface there is a panel upon 
which are represented in low relief a man, child, woman, and second 
child (the last fragmentary), standing in a row from right to left, 
en face, each with the right arm raised from the elbow, palm turned 
out, and thumb separated from the fingers. The attitude is the 
familiar one of adoration.» The man and the boys wear the short 


1 The substance of this article was read before the American Philological Asso- 
ciation, July 12, 1894, at the Williamstown meeting. 

2 My best thanks are due to Gen. Charles G. Loring, Director of the Museum, 
and to Mr. Edward Robinson, Curator of Classical Antiquities, for calling my 
attention to the tablet as soon as it was received, and for furnishing me with 
facilities for publishing it. A preliminary notice of the tablet appears in Mr. 
Robinson’s Report to the Trustees for 1893, pp. 19, 20. 

8 It was for many years exhibited among the curiosities of the old “ Boston 
Museum,” a hall attached to a theatre. In 1893, when the collections of the 
‘* Museum ” were broken up, it came into the possession of Mr. Charles A. Cum- 
mings, who, on December 20, 1893, gave it to the Museum of Fine Arts. 

4 Mr. Robinson. 

5 Compare Sittl, Die Gebarden der Griechen und Romer, pp. 147 ff. The atti- 
tude is as in Waddington-LeBas, Monuments Figurés, pl. 137, and on many 
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sleeveless chiton and the long himation, the latter thrown under the 
right arm and over the left shoulder. The woman wears a short 
himation similarly thrown, and the long chiton. What appears to 
be an object held in the left hand of the boy in the middle is 
perhaps only a piece of the untrimmed marble,’ and the tassel-like 
appendage near the left hand of the woman is nothing more than 
the rudely-cut end of the himation. In artistic character this sculp- 
tured relief is crude, stiff, and lifelessly conventional. The design, 
as often on tablets of this sort, does not exactly fit the inscription, 
which speaks of only one child. Hence we may infer that the slab 
with its relief was not made to order, but was selected by the 
devotees from a stock of ready-made stones as the one coming 
nearest to their needs. 

Above the panel was probably once an ornamental coping, which 
has been sadly mutilated.?, The left edge of the slab is likewise 
incomplete, being broken off from top to bottom. 

Below the relief stands the inscription, in letters of the style 
current in Asia Minor, and especially in eastern Lydia, about 200 
A.D. The inscription is perfectly preserved, except that each line 
lacks at the end from two to four letters. 


"Apréwidse ’Avaeire x[at M7-] 
vi Tiduov Movaais 8B. [kat] 
Kadnduyévera 4 ovpPi[os av-] 
tov imep Movoaiov told vod] 

5 paptupoovres tas S[uva-] 
pus Tav Oeav amrédo[Kar] 
THY evyny: ETous oia~ [un(vos)] 
Aciov ¢. 


other monuments, especially from Asia Minor.—Cf. Plutarch, Vit. Mar. 26, 
nvéaro 3é xal Kdrdos dpuolws dvacxwy ras xetpas Kattepwoav rhy Trixny Tis 
nuepas éxelyns, where xaOtepwoew is used in a specific sense, like dyéornoay, similar 
to that pregnant in drodwoew rhv edy jv. 

1 On some reliefs of a similar character the adorants carry cakes in their hands. 

2 On this coping may have been carved something to represent a part of a 
human body, the member cured by the divinities. Compare the four eyes carved 
on the coping above a similar row of figures, in Waddington-LeBas, Monuments 
Figurés, pl. 137 (no. 688, from Goerdis or Julia Gordus), and see below p. 72, 
nos. 6 and 7. 
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“To Artemis Anaitis' and Mén Tiamu: Muses, son of Muses,’ 
and Calligeneia his consort, on behalf of Muszs their son, in 
testimony to the powers of the gods, have paid their vow. In the 
year 281, the roth of the month Dius [a.p. 196*?].” 


1 The Anaitis inscriptions known up to 1886, ten in number, have been col- 
lected and printed by S. Reinach, Chroniques d’ Orient, II. 1885, pp. 105, 107 f.; 
1886, pp. 155, 156 (from the Revue Archéologique, with additions). [According 
to Leemans’s facsimiles, on the stones from Kula in Reinach, Chronigues, 1886, 
p. 156, No. 2 (vAd), the date should be o»3, not oid, and an ‘Avatr: should be 
inserted between Mnrpi and ’Afworrnyg; and in no. 5, the date is ord, not o0.] 
Of these ten ’Avdiris inscriptions, one is from Hypaepa, near Odemish, undated ; 
two, undated, are from Philadelphia; the remaining seven are from Kula or 
vicinity, three undated, four dated respectively A.D. 160, 200(?), 235 (236), and 
236 (237). To this number should now be added no. 11, our inscription, dated 
A.D. 196; nos. 12, 13, the two inscriptions from Kula (Masia) published by 
Contoleon, Athenische Mittheilungen, XII. 1887, pp. 254, 255 (cf. E. L. Hicks, 
Classical Review, III. 1889, p. 69), dated respectively A.D. 215 (216) and 244 (245); 
for no. 12 see p. 72, no. §; no. 14, undated inscription from Philadelphia (not 
from Tralles), Contoleon, Athenische Mitthetlungen, XIV. 1889, p. 106. — Possibly 
also belong here (as no. 15) Michaelis, Journ. Hellen. S., V. p. 154, the proper 
name Ilar-dvaad, ‘gift of Anaitis’(?); and (as no. 16) Waddington-LeBas, no. 
699, from Kula, undated: I would emend Mnvwoyévns 6eg AAIANH in it to Oeg 
ANAITI(H). The inscription has not been tested by a squeeze. To be sure 
there is a town Alia in Phrygia, but on coins we have AAIHNON. 

Seven of these Anaitis inscriptions are now in Leyden, and have been published 
in facsimiles by C. Leemans, Verh. d. k. Amsterdam Akad. XVII. 1886 (1888), 
no. 7: Leemans also gives, from Reinach, the transliteration of all the remaining 
ones, except nos. 1 (from Odemish), 11, 14, and 16. 

It will be noted that of these inscriptions, all of which the provenance is 
known, except one from Odemish, come either from Philadelphia (three), or from 
Kula or neighborhood (ten). — For Mén Tiamu inscriptions, see note on pp. 71-3. 

2 On the spelling of this name in this inscription see the remarks on line 2. For 
Moveats (from Moveaios), Latinized Muses, cf. Barnaes = Barnaeus: Benseler, 
Curtius Studien, III. pp. 167, 168. 

8 Throughout this article it is assumed, in the reduction of dates, that the era 
of Sulla— which seems to have begun about July 1, B.c. 85, and not Sept. 24, 
B.c. 85, or 84 — was followed in Upper Lydia, as well as in Phrygia. Cf. Mar- 
quardt, Rom. Staatsverw., I. p. 337, and, for the date, Ramsay, A/fstorical Geog- 
raphy, p. 452. (Where two dates are given in the reductions, the second must be 
adopted if the era is assumed to have begun Sept. 23, B.c. 85.) In the sequence 
of months Dius came first; Peritius, fourth; Dystrus, fifth; Xandicus, sixth; 
Artemisius, seventh ; and Daesius, eighth. — [But see below, p. 73.] 
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IT. 


Judging from many other inscriptions similarly dedicated,’ we 
may infer that one Musaeus, — who seems to have pronounced: his 
name Muszs,—and his wife Calligeneia, on the serious illness of 
their son, or in some other grave stress, had made a vow to Artemis 
Anaitis and Mén Tiamu that if the boy were by these gods restored 
they would dedicate to them some anathema. To the object thus 
dedicated they attached this tablet which commemorates the might 
of the gods named in it. 

The restoration and interpretation of the meerption offer no 
difficulties. 

Line 1.—ANAEITI, in which EI has the value of I, and wice versa, 
must have been felt as a dative for ‘Avdiris (perhaps ‘Avatre, cf. modus 
mode), though the regular form of the word would be ‘Avairidi:. So 
far as I have observed, ‘Avaeire does not occur except in a dative 
construction, and thus may be regarded as a dative form. Hence I 
would accent ‘Avaeirt, not ’Avaeri, nor “Avaeire. The following case- 
forms are found on the stones (e« usually replacing the first ): nom., 
"Avaetis; gen., Avatridos, Avaeires (sc; for “Avaeitios?); dat., “Avatrids, 
"Avaeirt, Avae({)re; acc., Avdecrewv.— The lost MH of PMy]vi was prob- 
ably written as a monogram,” MI, or perhaps «[at] was abbreviated ; 
there is not room for both words written out in full. 


1 Anaitis (Artemis, Oed, weyddn, wTnp, prefixed) is, in many of the dedicatory 
inscriptions, gratefully remembered for services of healing, as is also Mén Tiamu. 
Cf. Reinach, Chroniques, ibid. Mén had a character in some respects like that of 
Asclepius. Thus Mén Caru had a medical school attached to his temple at 
Attuda (Ramsay, American Journal of Archaeology, IV. p. 277), and near his 
shrine at Ménos Come, between Carura and Attuda, were hot springs: Athen. IT. 
434. The coins of Parlais in Lycaonia have as types not only the god Mén, 
holding the pine-cone and with cock at his feet, but also Asclepius and Hygieia : 
Head, Historia Numorum, p. 590. 

The Charite dedication, — Reinach, Chroniques, 1886, p.156: ‘Aprémde Avae({)re 
Xapirn | ‘AroANwvlov, weplrrwua | sxotoa kal étacdeica bd ris lepelas, ebx Ap. 
‘To Artemis Anaitis, Charite, daughter of Apollonius, having had an accident, 
and having been by the priestess restored through exorcisms and incantations, 
has paid her vow,’ — when compared with Strabo, XV. 3. 15, p. 732, where mention 
is made of the priests of Anaitis (éé¢dovew wpav), suggests something of the methods 
employed by the servants of the goddess in fulfilling her petitioners’ desires. 
Cf. Paus. V. 27. 5: dvinp udyos... émddec BdpBapa .. . émideyduevos éx BiBNlov. 

2 Cf. MHNI in Waddington-LeBas, no. 668; also below, p. 72, no. 5. 
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Line 2.— We must not write Myuriduov as one word, with Boeckh, 
G. E. Benseler, Leemans, etc. The parallel forms, nom. Myv Kadpov, 
gen. Myvos Kapov, and Myvoés Tiazov, make this impossible. Cf. 
Waddington-LeBas, Jnscriptions de 1’ Asie Mineure, no. 668. — Tidpov 
is an indeclinable word of uncertain origin and meaning ; see pp. 68 ff. 
— MOY3AIS is, of course, not a graver’s blunder’ for MOYSAIO3%.? 
Examples of -s for and from -tos are frequent in Greek (and Latin) 

proper names on stones of the Roman era, and of -zs for -éus in 
Roman inscriptions from the earliest date.* In by far the larger 
number of examples, which have been collected by F. G. Benseler, 
the iota is not part of a diphthong as here, but instances are by no 
means wanting where -atos (-aeus) and -evos (¢ius) become respectively 
-ats (-aes) and -es (-es). If these cases were lacking, we should either 
look upon Movoais as a graver’s blunder for Movaatos or be tempted 
to read Movoais (Musaés), with uncertain accent, as a trisyllabic 
word ; but with the examples in mind, and for other reasons sug- 
gested in the notes, it seems better to regard the final syllable as 
diphthongal, and to treat the word as a dissyllable.* The accent is 


1 Some incisions on the slab between I and 2%, which might be taken for an 
attempt to insert an O, are nothing more than ‘clumsily-cut parts of 2. 

2 The name Moveaios is very common on the stones. Note from Kula, date 
244 (245) A.D., a dedication from one Adp(#dws) Moveaios to Mnrpl ’Avaciri: 
Athenische Mittheilungen, XII. p. 255 (Classical Review, III. 1889, p. 69). The 
encroachment of the Roman praenomen is significant of the later date. 

8 Cf. F. G. Benseler, Curtius Studien zur griechischen und lateinischen Gram- 
matik, III. pp. 149-183; also Lobeck, Pathol. serm. graec. Prolegomena, pp. §00 ff.; 
Blass-Kiihner, Ausfiihrliche Grammatik der griech. Sprache, 1. p. 400. This cor- 
reption is frequent in proper names in Greek, after about 50 A.D., but in Latin is 
much more ancient. Of the hundreds of examples collected by Benseler, the 
following occur where -awos has become -as (sometimes written -aes): Adp. Tdes 
(but this was probably I'dis: cf. F. D. Allen, Harvard Studies, Il. p. 76), A@hvacis, 
"AOhvas, Elpfhvais, ‘Eorlas, ’Aploras, “Avracs, “Iras, Kymats, Divas, Kérracs. The 
cases of -eos becoming -ts (-es) are Erpovdev (accus.), “HAes, and perhaps Kpdres, 
Evdpes. Professor Ramsay has seen EPMAIZ, gen. -IOT. Add also ‘Hpais, 
Waddington-LeBas, no. 678 (below, p. 71, no. 1).—I am not aware that Moveaios 
has ever before appeared in the shortened form. 

4 In favor of the dissyllabic pronunciation, or for -a:s as against -ais, might be 
adduced the fact (e.g.) that "A@jvacos becomes not only 'Adjvas, but also *AOnvas 
(cf. ‘Epuds from “Epuaus, etc.). The form ’A@nvads could not have arisen from a 
* AOhvais. 
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less certain.. There is a twofold question here: the accentuation 
of the longer and that of the shorter form. The vulgate and tradi- 
tional accentuation of the longer form, traceable apparently to 
Aristarchus,' is Movoatos. But there are scholars who would give 
such proper names, to distinguish them from adjectival forms of 
identical spelling, the recessive accent, and would write accordingly 
Movoaos. Evidently Movoatos would become Movcats, and Movcatos 
would become Movoats. The analogy of ‘A@yjvatos (‘AOnvais ?) seems 
to favor Movoaos (Movcats); but the modern Greek BapOodAopais 
(from Bap@oAopatos), and the accent of “A@nvas, “Eppas,? etc., — 
which could have arisen only from a ‘A@nvatos, “Eppatos (not from 
"A@nvaros, "Eppaos), in both of which classes of cases the accent 
remains on the syllable that originally carried it, — speak emphati- 
cally, and in my judgment decisively, for Movoats.* — -B- after Muses 
indicates that Muszs is second of the name, i.e., is in the second 
generation*; thus in Waddington-LeBas, no. 656, we read dis 


1 A scholium on //ad EF 69, edited by Cramer (Azecd. Paris. III. p. 283) appears 
to contain Aristarchus’s doctrine on the accentuation of Movoaios and similar 
words. The matter is fully discussed by Lehrs, De Aristarchi studiis homericts,3 
pp. 292 ff. Cf. also Herodian, passim (Lenz’s index, s. Movoaios); Ellendt, Zex. 
Sophocleum,’? p. 460.— On the accent of the shorter forms of words in -s (from 
-os), see Benseler, zdzd. pp. 182 f. 

2 In’ A@nvas, ‘Epuds, and similar words, we have a reversion to the accentuation 
of the adjectival form, the necessity of accentual differentiation — as in ‘A@}vavos, 
‘Athenaeus,’ and 'A@nvatos, ‘an Athenian’— not being felt where the spelling 
was different. — Indeed, though ’A@#vaws must stand, is it certain that ’Ad#vats is 
right? Ought we not to make it “A@nvats, on the analogy of ‘A@nvés? And simi- 
larly should we not change into perispomena several of the proper names cited in 
the preceding notes? 

8 It would hardly be sound to argue that as correption must take place in 
unaccented syllables, neither of the two syllables in -awos would have been under 
the accent, and that we must accordingly write Movoa:os and Movoas. In the 
first place, at the period of our inscription the pitch accent in Greek had not 
become a stress accent, and it is mainly the stress accent that works havoc with 
unaccented syllables ; in the second place, there are many examples of correpted 
syllables the former element of which was once under the accent. : 

4 There are numerous instances in inscriptions of Roman date: e.g. Atowcous 8, 
Waddington-LeBas, no. 617; zd., no. 647 ([‘HA:]o[Sdép]ou B rod ‘Hco[Sépov]), where 
three persons named Heliodorus are mentioned ; id., 734, 795, Hicks, Greek 
Inscriptions in the British Museum, III. 1, 2, p. 213 (no. DLXXXVIII), etc. 
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Ila:riavov, but the sign for the ordinal or adverb is more frequent. 
Movoais 8 probably means ‘Muses, son of Muses.’ His own 
son, here referred to in rov tov, might have been designated as 
Movoais ¥.1 

Line 3. — The H after Ka\Xryévaa has been corrected from N. — 
ovpf.os, which is the regular form on the stones, is preferable to 
avpBia: there is a distance trace of O on the marble. Compare 
also Waddington-LeBas, no. 734 (C./.G. 38725). 

Line 4.— For Movoa/ov rot tov, see Waddington-LeBas, no. 682, 
from Goerdis (=Julia Gordus). There is hardly enough room for 
viod. Movoatov 7 is out of the question; and for Movoaiov rov ¥ 
I can find no analogy. In Waddington-LeBas, no. 703 (from Kula), 
father and mother unite on behalf of their ro zof[Oav]ov réxvov. 

Line 6. — dvvayis for Svvaues, as in "Avaeire above. In a different 
sense the word occurs in Waddington-Lebas, no. 668 (from Kula, 
cited below, p. 72, no. 3).— Trav Oeav are the pair Artemis Anaitis 
and Mén Tiamu. 

Line 7. — érovs oma, or 291, is probably of the era of Sulla 
(85 B.c.), which seems to be the one followed in the part.of Asia 
Minor where Artemis Anaitis and Mén Tiamu were together wor- 
shipped ; possibly, however, that of Actium is used (32 B.c., not 31 B.C.). 
— The word pyvos, ‘month,’ was probably indicated® either by its 


1 An interesting inscription illustrating this usage is Waddington-LeBas, no. 
743 (C.L.G. 3952), Nexlav ratda ray ed yeyovbrwy vidv Tlavoavlov B rot Awryuclov... 
ériuednr Ov Ilavoavlov rot Ilavcavlov y. This gives the stemma: 

Dionysius 
| 
Pausanias 


Pausanias B 


Pausanias ¥ Nicias 
Professor Ramsay has noted inscriptions with 5, and even é, with a name. 

2 Franz established this era as beginning about B.c. 84 (C./.G. III. pp. 1103 f.), 
the year when Sulla reorganized the province of Asia (Appian, M/ithrid. 61). 
Cassiodorus (Chron. p. 682) confirms the testimony of Appian: A/%s consulibus — 
Cinna IV et Carbone II (=B.C. 84)—Asiam in XLIV regiones Sulla distribuit. 
Cf. Waddington-LeBas, on no. 980 (Vol. III. p. 254). On the exact date of the 
beginning of the era see above, p. 57, note 3. 

8 Mnvés, as M in Waddington-LeBas, no. 683; as M1, id. no. 679; as M, td. 
no. 702 (from Kula). 
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initial letter or by a monogram.—The month Atos, of the Mace- 
donian calendar, early adopted by the successors of Alexander for 
these regions, is the first month of a year which originally began 
soon after the autumnal equinox. Under the Romans the year 
appears to have begun ca. August 1. Hence our inscription may be 
dated in August, a.D. 196 (or 249?). The relief, however, must 
be somewhat, if only very slightly, older; as we remarked above, it 
was already in stock when the inscription was cut. 


ITT. 


The provenance of the tablet may be placed with probability in 
the Karaxexavyervy district in eastern Lydia, or, in modern terms, the 
vicinity of Kula, a large Turkish village in Asia Minor, about 
eighty miles east of Smyrna.' This inference is based upon the fact 
that all of the other inscriptions known bearing the names of both 
Anaitis and Mén Tiamu have been traced directly to Kula or vicinity, 
not to speak of the large number of stones inscribed with one or the 
other of these names, which with few exceptions are from this 
region.” If it were possible to identify the marble of this slab with 
that quarried between Ghieulde and Sandal® (ancient Satala?), near 
Kula, this provenance would be established beyond a peradventure. 

One is tempted to connect Kula with KoAcy, of which mention is 
made in classical writers. But apart from the consideration that the 
name KodAdey is given to several places in antiquity, Professor W. M. 
Ramsay has shown‘ not only that Kula does not occupy the site of 


1 Interesting views of Kula are given by Texier, Description de l’Asie Mineure, 
I. pl. 50, p. 133, and by Hamilton, 4sza Minor, Vol. II. p. 136. The volcanic cones, 
long extinct, that gave its character to the Catacecaumene, are prominent features 
of the landscape. Cf. Strabo, XIII. 4, 11, p. 628. 

2 See p. 57, note 1, and pp. 72, 73. 8 Hamilton, Asta Minor, II. p. 137. 

4 About forty years ago Wagener saw and copied at Kula an inscription bear- 
ing the words 7 Kodonvdv xarola, and dated A.D. 101. He published it in the 
Mémoires del’ Académie de Belgique, Mémoires couronnées XXX.; it has also been 
published in part by Keil, PAzlologus, Suppl.-Bd. II. p. 607 ff., and, more correctly, 
by Tsakyroglus in the Movgetoy (1876, p. 41; read Aalov X’, not a’). The identifi- 
cation of Kula and KoNéy is based mainly upon this inscription, and is accepted by 
Wagener, De Witte, Waddington, Foucart, Von Diest, and others. Tsakyroglus 
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an ancient city, but also that the name ‘Kula’ is a Turkish word 
meaning ‘fortress,’ with merely an accidental resemblance to KodAdn, 
and that it was only in comparatively late times applied to this 
town. There are, however, as the remains show, several ancient 
sites a few miles to the north, northwest, and northeast of Kula 
(notably Sandal), and from one of these sites our slab may well 
have found its way— probably through Kula—to Smyrna, and 
thence to the United States forty or fifty years ago, when American 
trade with the Levant was much brisker than it is now. For many 
years past marbles of various kinds have been brought in to Kula 
from the adjoining regions, and are thus registered by epigraphists 
as from Kula. 
IV. 


Our tablet raises a number of interesting problems, into the 
detailed discussion of which I will not enter, problems chiefly con- 
nected with the personality and cult of Artemis Anaitis and of Mén 
Tiamu.? These very names, on a slab dedicated by Greeks and 
dated by a Roman date, bear witness to the composite character of 
the religion of eastern Lydia and western Phrygia in the second 
century of our era. 


thinks that the KoNéy here intended must have been on the site of Sandal, a town 
near Kula, and that the older name of Kula was IIvpyos, or Ilvpyla, of which ‘Kula’ 
ig presumably the Turkish translation. Professor Ramsay, however, has shown 
that the stone in question was brought to Kula (at least forty years ago), and not 
from Sandal, but from Injikler, a village in the mountainous Kara Tash district, 
eight hours north of Kula; accordingly he would place KoNéy in these hills (A7zs- 
torical Geography of Asia Minor, pp. 123, 211, 432, 456; private letter to the writer); 
so also Kiepert in 1894 (Formae, etc., no. 10). — Perhaps this mountain town may 
have been a colony from the region of the Aluyy Kody, near Sardis (Strabo, XIII. 
4, 5, p.625), taking thence its name. Though in inscriptions xaroc«la often means 
‘town,’ with no connotation of ‘colony,’ the latter sense is not always wanting ; 
cf. also Strabo, V. 4, p. 249. — Mr. Hicks (Classical Review, III. 1889, p. 69) seems 
to identify Kodéy and Kula, but strangely enough puts Kula north of Lake Coloe, 
more than thirty miles from its true position. 

1 Arundell (Asta Minor, I. p. 42), visiting Kula more than sixty years ago, 
before the interest in inscribed stones had caused them to be carried much from 
place to place, remarks that there is nothing in Kula to suggest an ancient site. 

2 On the Anaitis inscriptions, see above, p. §7, note1. For a collection of the 
Mén Tiamu inscriptions, see pp. 71-3. 
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There appear to have been early worshipped? in these regions a 
pair of mighty divinities of productive nature, originally perhaps of 
an agrarian character, a female and a male god, the female regularly 
taking precedence. The former appears in literature and on inscrip- 
tions under many names,’ of which Ma was probably the native and 
most ancient name, which is regularly replaced by Myrnp (with or 
without Oe@v).2 The latter was probably once a solar divinity, though 
subsequently he was transformed into a lunar god; he appears to 
have been known most anciently by the native populations as Ma-n, 
or Maen, though he, like the Great Mother, had also several less 
precise appellations.* It is possible that these two names in the 


1 Professor W. M. Ramsay, than whom no one is better qualified, promises a 
chapter on Mén in his forthcoming Local History of Asia Minor, of which Vol. I. 
is now in press. To what he has already published on the subject of Anatolian 
religion and antiquities, in various archaeological journals and in his A%storical 
Geography of Asia Minor, 1 owe the germ of some of the suggestions here offered, 
especially concerning the preéminence of Mén in Asia Minor. But for the argu- 
ment on which this preéminence is based he must not be held responsible. 

2 Some of the ancient names of the Great Mother are given by Strabo: Ol dé 
Bepéxuyres, Ppvydv te Pidov cal awrds of Ppvyes cal rSv Tpdwy ol rept rhy "inv 
Karotxobvres ‘Péay uev kat abrot riudoc al dpyidtover ravry, unTrépa Kadodvres Gedy Kal 
“Aydworw Kat Ppvylay Oedy peyddnv, drd 5¢ rdv rorwy "Idalav cat Awduphvnv cat 
Lurvdfvny xai Tecowvourrlda cal KuBédnv. Strabo, X. 3, p. 469. 

8 Stephanus Byz., s.v. Mdoravpa, asserts that among the Lydians Rhea was 
known as M@. Cf. also an inscription from Byzantium : “A«xa ’AmoAdwvlov Myrpl 
Ocdv Ma Movijry xara edxhv edxapicripia, cited by Foucart, Associations reli- 
gieuses chez les Grecs, p. 88. 

4 «Ta religion de la Mére des Dieux avait son centre dans la Phrygie 4 Pessi- 
nunte. Elle parait 4 l’origine avoir consisté dans les rapports des deux person- 
nages divins, l’un feminin appelé M4, d’ot peut dériver le nom de Mirnp; l'autre, 
masculin, appelé trés-anciennement Papas.” Foucart, zbid. p. 88. — The evidence 
adduced for Papas as the ancient or native name of the male god is too slender 
to be convincing; Foucart cites an inscription of the Roman era (C./.G. 3817), 
from northern Phrygia, which reads Hamlg Ad owrfip: ety hy xal ‘Hpaxdy duxiry. 
Cp. also Ramsay, Journ. Hellen. S., III. p.124, V. pp. 257 ff. There is, besides, 
Arrian, Frag. 30 (2p. Eustath. //. E 408, p. 565: dudvres els rd Axpa T&v dpdv Bidvvol 
éxddouv Idray rov Ala cal" Arriv rdv abrév), and Diodorus (III. 58. 4) cited below. 

The antiquity of the name Ma-n, Maen, Mén, for this god is, however, well 
attested, as also its local use in Phrygia and Lydia. This attestation consists 
mainly in (1) the ancient local and legendary names Manes (Herodotus, I. 94), 
Manis (Plutarch, Mor. 360), perhaps also Mjwy (from Ma-lwy?), etc., which point 
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beginning were but variations (feminine and masculine) on the same 
stem. In due time, however, the native or popular conceptions of 
the divinities fell under the influence of the religious traditions and 
beliefs of adjacent nations, especially of such peoples as came to 


to a divinity, as Homeric Awyuhdns points to Zebs; (2) the vast and early preva- 
lence of proper names in Asia Minor based on the same stem; (3) the early use of 
Mnvayvprns, on which see p. 67, n. 1; (4) a large number of inscriptions, beginning 
with the fourth century B.c. and extending far into Christian times, where Mén is 
honored, in many of which the Great Mother and Mén are coupled as are no other 
two divinities; (5) numerous coin types of a similar character ; (6) and, finally, 
references in literature, to be sure for the most part of late date, to Mén as the 
distinctive god of the Phrygians. 

In Lucian, /up. Zrag. 42, we should probably read Spiyes 5¢ Mn» [for Mss. 
Mivy]; sc. Wovres. Cf. tbid. 8. 

In classical literature the divinity most commonly named, in the ancient 
Phrygian religion, in association with the Great Mother, was Attis, but Sabazius 
was also known as her son. The line, however, cannot be sharply drawn between 
the personalities of Mén, Attis, and Sabazius. I am disposed to look upon each 
of them as originally only different and special aspects of the same divinity, 
though in later times they appear now and then to have assumed in the popular 
imagination independent existences; thus in Wagener’s relief Mén conducts a 
chariot in which Sabazius drives. (To Professor Ramsay’s kindness I owe a 
drawing of this relief, not yet published so far as I know.) Proclus (ad 7im. IV. 
251) distinctly tells us that Mén was addressed as Sabazius in the most solemn 
ceremonials of the latter god; and on inscriptions (very late Roman) we find 
dedications to Attis Menotyrannus, where the identification is complete (Orelli- 
Henzen, /uscriptionum ... Collectio, nos. 1900, 1901, 2264, 2353). On certain coins 
Attis is represented with all the attributes of Mén (and vice versa); e.g., coins of 
Pessinus, of Roman date; Head, Historia Numorum, p. 630; Guignault-Creuzer, 
Religions de l’Antiquité, II. 3, p. 951. On the imperial coins of the Carian 
Antioch we have in succession the head of Mén; Attis standing; the god ZTNION, 
a male figure holding a branch (the equivalent of Sabazius). Of course this does 
not prove identification, but it points to it. At the same time, one must be care- 
ful not to urge what may be examples of very late conscious syncretism as evidence 
for an original identity. 

In the solar characteristics of Sabazius I see a survival of the more ancient 
conception of the god, which through contact with Greeks and by the singular 
etymological perversion suggested above, was radically changed. — The epithet 
perdvBpos, as applied to Mén (Sterrett, Papers of the American School at Athens, 
IT. no. 64, p. 94), should not be pressed in support of this view. 

Full of suggestion is Diodorus ITI. 58. 4: of yap éyx wp pvOodoyoto. 7d rarady 
yevécba. Baoittéa Ppvylas cal Avdlas Myfova: yhuavra 5é Acvddunv yevvijoa pev 
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reside among the primitive inhabitants: thus the female divinity now 
received, among other names, from the Persian colonists in Central 
and Upper Lydia, as from Persian rulers of a later date, that of the 
great Persian divinity Anahita.’ The Greeks, however, of the region 
thought of her sometimes as Artemis. Hence in later times, when 
devout persons of Greek descent residing in the Catacecaumene 
would worship the Great Goddess, they would often address her as 
Artemis Anaitis.? 

The name and character of the male god also underwent serious 
modification. The name Maen, early becoming Hellenized into 
the form Mynv, was by popular etymology connected with pyv, wyvy, 
‘month,’ ‘moon,’ and then fancy transformed a god who may have 
had solar attributes into a lunar divinity,* and gave him, as appears 
in late art,4 appropriate symbols (the crescent behind the shoulders 
over against the radiating solar disk that characterized his double, 
Sabazius). In this new relation he gained wide popularity, and 
his cult spread into regions that previously had not known the 
Phrygian god.° His vast significance is attested in many ways, 


mwadlov OArv ... KuBé\nv [who was in due time loved by a youth] rdv mpocayopevd- 
pevov pev “Arriv, vorepovy 5° érixdyOévra Ildrav. Confused as all this, is — the 
baldest kind of popular euhemerism, possibly the very doctrine of Euhemerus 
himself, who was one of the sources of Diodorus —is there not underlying Myova 
a reference to Mén, if the word itself be not a blunder for Mjva? 

1 The towns slightly northward of Kula, which lay on the direct line of the 
ancient royal road to Persia, were a great seat of the Artemis-Anaitis-Métér worship. 
Cf. Ramsay, Historical Geography, pp. 30, 131; Journ. Hellen. S., IV. p. 385, IIT. 
p- 5§5.—-Into the questions either of a possible ultimate Babylonian origin for 
Anaitis, or of Semitic admixtures in her cult at various places, I do not enter. 
For the literature, cf. Cumont, Wissowa-Pauly, I. p. 2020. 

2 From the many passages I select only Pausanias III. 17, where we are told 
that the Lydians have the oldest statue of Artemis, worshipped by them, however, 
as Anaitis. At Philadelphia, and in Maeonia, she was known as Mijrnp ‘Avderis, 
Bulletin de Corr. Hellénique, VIII. p. 376; below, p.72, no.6; above, p. 57, no. 13. 

8 This etymological conception led the Romans of the Empire sometimes to 
translate Mén by Lunus (Spartianus, Vit. Carac. 6,7; cp. Chwolson, Ssadzer, I. 
pp. 399 ff.). But on some Latin inscriptions, cited above, p. 65, the stem Mén is 
still used. 

4 See Waddington-LeBas, Monuments Figurés, pl. 132, no. 2, and below, p. 72. 

6 A glance into the index of Head’s Astoria Numorum (s. Mén), gives one 
a good idea of the geographical range of the cult of the god, from Istrus and 
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some of which have been hinted at in a former note (p. 64, n. 4), 
but there are one or two aspects of his worship that are of special 
interest to the classical scholar. If our examination of the evidence 
is trustworthy, we must believe that, as far back as the earlier years 
of the fourth century B.c., the priest of Mén was a familiar figure in 
the streets of Athens, and had vividly impressed himself upon the 
popular imagination.' 


Panticapaeum on the western and northern shores of the Euxine to Laodiceia 
ad Libanum in Syria.— The prevalence of this cult in Thrace and in Thracian 
colonies is noteworthy as one of the many signs of the close connection between 
Thrace and Phrygia. Cf. Strabo, X. 3, 16, p. 471. On many Thracian coins and 
reliefs the god is represented on horseback, but he is similarly figured elsewhere. 
1 The oldest inscription known to me relating to Mén is that published by 
Foucart, Bulletin de Correspondance Flellénique, IV. p. 129 (Avorbows xal BaBidua 
Ta Mnvl 7d lepdy dvéGecav). It is from the Peiraeus, and is dated, epigraphically, 
the second half of the fourth century B.c.— Apart from the names of persons, 
the earliest form in which the word occurs in literature is in Myvayvprns. This 
word is a title of a comedy by Menander, fl. 320 B.c. (Athen. XI. 472 8), and 
perhaps also of one by Antiphanes (so Bekk. Anecd. 88,18; but Athen. XII. 553 c 
reads Mnrpayuprns; cf. Kock, C.A./. II. p.74). From the presence of the related 
word Myrpayiprns (applied, for example, by Iphicrates to Callias: Aristot. Rhet. 
III. 2, 10) likewise occurring as the title of plays, the emendation of Mnvayiprns 
to Myrpaydprns, wherever in the manuscripts the former word is found, has often 
been proposed. But the word is guaranteed against such treatment by Hesychius’s 
6 dd rod pnvds curdywv [which I would emend to 6 brép rod Mnvds curdywr, 
though 6 émi rg Myvi is also possible; cf. Eustathius, Odyss. p. 1824, unrpa- 
yuprety: ro... wera TUuMdvwr Kal Tivwy ToLobTwy wepuévar Kal éxt ry Myrpi dyelpew 
tpopds,... 8 édorw ért ry ‘Pég]. But for Eustathius one would be tempted to 
supply O@doouvs with curdyw», comparing Dem. 7. Z. 281. The explanation of 
Suidas whereby dd rod ynvds means ‘monthly,’ is clearly a darkening of counsel, 
and Meineke’s suggestion that the first element in unvayvprns is Mrz, ‘the moon- 
goddess,’ can hardly gain acceptance. Cf. also Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. 
II. p. 20, Potter; Dionysius Halic. 4a¢. II. 19, and Eusebius, Praep. Ev. II. 8.— 
The deportment of these dyvpra: in public is described not only by Antiphanes in 
the fragment already cited, but also by many other writers, e.g., Plato, Resp. II. 
364B; Apuleius, AZetam.8. Cf. Foucart, Associations religieuses chez les Grecs, 
pp. 160 ff. The word dytprns, Latin Arvio/us, in turn gave its name to a comedy 
by Philemon in Greek, and to one in Latin by Naevius. — The existence of these 
two words side by side, Myrpayvprns and Mnvayvprns, in the popular speech of 
the Athenians in the fourth and third century B.c., is quite intelligible, if we regard 
them as calling up the two characteristic divinities of Phrygia in their itinerant 
and beggar priests, —the Great Mother and Mén. The strange Phrygian religion 
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The exact signification of the epithet Tidzov it is perhaps impos- 
sible to establish. Waddington, in his well-known note on Mén 
(Waddington-LeBas, no. 668), approves the suggestion that would 
connect the word with some Lydian root, comparing other words 
of similar termination (e.g., [[payos, Tevrapos, Ilépyayos). But is it 
hazardous to see in this word a local form of the great Babylonian 
(Semitic) divinity Tiamat’ (Tiam-tu, Tham-te; cf. Hebrew “4ém), 


early impressed the imagination of the European Greeks: the erection of the 
Metroum in Athens in the fifth century, in expiation of the murder of a metra- 
gyrtes (Suid., s.v.), was a national recognition of its power; but yet deeper was 
the hold it took on the lower orders of society and on restless spirits, on the one 
hand giving rise to the formation of orgiastic thiasi, with their fanatical excesses, 
and, on the other, suggesting taking topics to the comic poets and to orators who 
often delighted in expressing themselves in broad comedy. Cf. Strabo, X. 19, 
P. 471, ToAAd yap Tav tenxdv lepOv wapeddétavro [the Athenians], wore xal éxwuy- 
djOecav: kal dh) kal ra Opdaia kat ra Ppvyia. The drastic passage in Demosthenes 
(Cor. 260) describes in caricature a thiasus in honor both of the Mirnp dea» and 
her companion male divinity; the Scholiast distinctly informs us that the evo? 
gdBo. refers to [Mén] Sabazius; though the bs drrns immediately following 
properly refers to Attis, it here probably more specially connotes the Mother, and 
thus Strabo is right in saying that this scene contains ZaPd{ia xal Myrppa (X. 3, 18, 
p- 471). As the mother of Aeschines, a priestess and rupmravlorpia (Dem. Cor. 
284), is here figured as a female Myrpayiprns, we may safely infer that Demos- 
thenes would represent Aeschines himself as a Mnvayvprns, though of course in 
this tumultuous picture no attempt is made to keep the colors distinct. 

1 On the Babylonian Creation Tablets the name of this being appears as Tiamat. 
In Hebrew the form becomes /46m, usually rendered ‘waters, deep, depths.’ 
In Berosus, as corrected by Robertson Smith, the form O4@ure occurs, with @dd\acoa 
as the Greek translation ; Damascius, however, gives Tad#e — the transliteration 
of the same form in its variant Tiavat. Tiamat, fem.,is the “construct” of Tiamtu 
(Tiamatu). Professor M. Jastrow, Jr., to whose kindness I owe some of the references 
to the literature of Tiamat, given below, writes me: “As for the mythological con- 
ceptions associated with the Hebrew /6m, it is noticeable that it is never found in 
combination with the article, which is itself an indication that the consciousness 
of its being, or having been, a nomen proprium never died out. Again, such pas- 
sages as Ezekiel xxxi. 15, Psalms xxxiii. 7, civ. 6, Proverbs iii. 20, and others, 
prove that the Hebrews connected with the word views of a different order from 
the ordinary sense of ‘waters.’ In the passages quoted “/ém is the subterranean 
ocean that nourishes fountains and springs. It seems to me therefore that your 
identification receives added force from the mythological conceptions once. con- 
nected with the Hebrew form, which warrant one in assuming a larger circle for 
the Tiamat conception than Babylonia. We may therefore expect some day to 
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demon of the subterranean waters (xarayonos)? Now it is well 
known that epithets of Semitic origin are actually applied here and 
there in Western Asia Minor to divinities locally worshipped under 
Greek names; and that as a rule each of these is the equivalent of 
some more familiar Greek word.’ Accordingly I would suggest that, 
in this inscription, Mén Tiamu is only another form of My xara- 
x9ouos. Chthonic divinities are for the most part associated with 
fountains, i.e., with subterranean waters, and in especial with healing 
springs: the conception underlying the word Tiamat and its cog- 
nates is that of the vast world and underworld of waters, or of 
unorganized nature conceived as a watery abyss. As in Artemis 
Anaitis, Greek and Persian names —the latter colored by Semitic 
myth — had been used to give a proper shading or depth to the 
native conception of the Great Mother, what is more probable than 
that a name distinctly Semitic might have been used in designation 
of the male divinity, especially when viewed in an aspect perma- 
nently characteristic of the Semitic god? If we are right in our 
explanation of the occasion of the dedication of the relief, — the 
commemoration of the might of Artemis and Mén in bringing back 
a sick child from the confines of the lower world, or in suffering it 


find Téhim (= Greek Tcau-) in a North Syrian inscription as the connecting link 
between the Babylonian and the Greek form.” 

The fact that in the literary documents Tiamat is made a female divinity is not 
a fatal objection to our identification. As the personification and presiding genius 
of as yet unorganized nature, ruling over beings with bisexual characters, this 
divinity might originally have been conceived as without sex. In fact, on the 
monuments Tiamat is often represented with the attributes of a male being. 

On the forms of the word Tiamat, see E. Schrader, Cunetform Inscriptions and 
the Old Testament (Eng. Transl.), I. pp. 6 ff.: cf. also Jensen, Kosmologie der 
Babylonier, pp. 268, 269, and Sayce, Hzbbert Lectures for 1887, p. 237. In the 
American Journal of Archaeology, V1. 1891, pp. 291 ff., Dr. W. H. Ward dis- 
cusses Tiamat in Babylonian art.—Cf. also Gunkel, Schopfung und Chaos, 
pp. 16 ff., gor ff. 

1 Examples are [Mhv] Kauapelrns, on imperial coins from Nysa in Lydia, 
where the epithet is connected with Semitic (Arabic) Qamar, ‘the moon’ (Head, 
Fistoria Numorum, p. 552), and [Zeds] ACEIC, on coins of Laodiceia ad Lycum 
in Phrygia, where Waddington and Longpérier, as Professor Ramsay reminds me, 
see in the epithet (—wjwros) a Semitic stem, viz. that in the Arabic ‘aziz, 
‘powerful’: Head, #5. p. 566. ri 
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to return, — it must have been Mén of the lower world that was here 
addressed.!_ And, as already intimated, in the polyglot terminology? 
of the period of the Mén Tiamu inscriptions, and in the Catacecau- 


1 Most of the large number of epithets applied to Mén, — some of which are 
still unintelligible, — are geographical in character (Waddington-LeBas, no. 668). 
Among such as are not geographical may be cited rvpavvos, mdrpios Oebs, peody- 
Bptos, Pwodbpos, Saros (?), KaraxObnos. 

2 Professor G. F. Moore has called my attention to a curious bilingual inscrip- 
tion from Palmyra, which contains a name suggestive of Tiamu. He writes: 
“In Vogiié, /uscriptions sémitiques, no. 3 (cf. Mordtmann, Zeitschrift der deutschen 
Morgenl. G. XXXI. 100), Mordtmann restored “O° [4], Gad Thaimi. The 
Greek runs xar’ éros dvadéuara [Mada]xPijry cal Téixy Oametos xal [’Arep]ydree. 
Gad Thaimi also occurs on a seal from Palmyra (Mordtmann, /.c.). An Old 
Testament scholar is reminded of Isaiah lxv. 11, where we read of lectisternia 
to Gad and Meni. (The latter name is guaranteed against Lagarde’s conjecture 
“55 == Nanaea, by the play on the name in “MN"37) at the beginning of the next 
verse.) Evidently Meni, though not elsewhere found, was a Semitic (Aramaean) 
god of fortune, and by the side of Gad Thaimi, a Myvi Tiduou might not seem 
inconceivable. We should, to be sure, not be much better off, for Thaimi is 
almost as obscure as Tidwov. Noldeke interpreted, ‘the Téxn of Thaimi’; Mordt- 
mann at first, ‘the Téx7 of the Thaimites’; afterwards he felt constrained by a 
series of proper names to take Thaimi as the name of a divinity (#4. XX XIX. 452.). 
But the Greek Oatuetos is quite regular, and seems to preclude a combination with 
Tidyov. Mordtmann (#0. 44) combines, curiously at least, the Meni of Isaiah 
Ixv. 11 with... Menisque magister on an altar from Vaison in Provence (Orelli- 
Henzen, no. 5862 [unless Menis be a mistake for mentis, possibly Menis magister 
= Menotyrannus = Mi Tupavvos? read gaudebunt? J. H.W.]: 


Belus Fortunae rector Menisque magister 
ara gaudebit quam dedit et voluit. 


The corresponding Greek inscription is: 


Evduvrijpe truxns Byrw LZedoros Oéro Buoy 
tov év ’Arauela uvnoduevos Noylwy.” 


Though no one would venture to make Semitic Meni and Phrygian Mén 
identical in origin and nature, the resemblance between these two names would at 
least make easy, in regions where the two gods were known, the ascription to the 
latter of Semitic characters and epithets. 

Perhaps an evidence of the fusion of Aramaean Meni and Phrygian Mén, at 
least in Ameria in Northern Asia Minor, may be seen in the language of Strabo 
XII. 3. 31, p. 557, where the implication is that, in the oath of the kings of Pontus, 
My Papvdxov and réxn Bacidéws are identical in meaning. ‘apvdxov, though pos- 
sibly originally referring to a divinity, must here be used as a generic name for 
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mene, Myv xaray$onos might well have been sometimes known and 
worshipped as Myy Trdpov.' 


‘king’ (cf. Kaiser from Caesar): hence My» and Teyn were felt to be the same. 
But this could be only because Meni, the Aramaean god, who was the god of 
fortune, or Téx7, had become identified in the popular mind with Mén, whose 
encroachments subsequently almost completely obliterate Meni as an indepen- 
dent divinity.— Other instances of the association of Téxy and Mén appear 
on the coins of Antioch Pisidiae (Mionnet, Supp/. VII. p. 102, no. 81; Stephani, 
Comptes Rendus, 1861, p.83), and of Laodiceia ad Libanum (Eckhel, III. pp. 366 ff.; 
Head, Astoria Numorum, p. 66 3). 

1 The identification of Tiamu with Tiamat (Tham-te) appears to be asserted by 
a writer of the first century B.c., who was very familiar with Phrygian religious 
beliefs and customs, — Alexander Polyhistor. In a passage preserved to us in 
Syncellus, p. 52 (cf. Schone, Zused. Chron. I. 16), Polyhistor, quoting from 
Berosus, and interpolating explanatory remarks, informs his readers that according 
to Babylonian legends the demon of watery abyss, who was slain by Bel[-Marduk; 
dpbpwxa = 0 Mopdéxa], was called in Chaldean Oaure, which [he tells us] in Greek 
translation is O0d\acga, and is equivalent to the moon (perhaps, ‘according to the 
Phrygians is the moon’]. This last sentence becomes at once intelligible, if we 
assume that he was thinking of Mhy = Tidpou as he wrote : — ZeAhvn: May (Mhvn) 
= Tiduou: Odure. Cf. Proceedings of the American Philological Association, 
1894-5, Philadelphia meeting, no. 22; also Zettschrift fiir Assyriologie, X. 1 (1895), 
my note on “ Homoroka a Corruption of Marduk.” 


NoTE. — Mén Tiamu Inscriptions. 


Below are collected all the inscriptions known to me that contain the name of 
Mén Tiamu. There seem to be no coin types with the legend MHN TIAMOT. 
— The Movgetoy nat BiBrcoOjxn ris Edayyedxyis Dxodjs at Smyrna, in which nos. 
6 and 7 were first published, is designated by Moveeiov. Facsimiles of nos. 1, 2, 
3, and 8 are given by Waddington-Le Bas; of nos. 5 and 6, by Leemans ; of no. 4, 
in our PLATE II, opp. p. §5.— For the literature of the Anaitis inscriptions, see 
above, p. 57, note I. 


1. “Erous?] oun(?) dv€Onxav... kal Mnvds Tiduou xal Mypds Ilerpaelrov rd 
[dyad]ua rod Acovtcou : ‘Iovitaws, Aduas, Evox pwr, 'Awdplov ’Ardlw[vjos, Idrdus, 
Zéxovvdos, Ipwréxrynros, ‘Epyoxpdr[ns], Mnrpbdwpos, Aduas, “Amrdlas, ‘Eppoyérns, 
Adya[s, Mn]»dgiros, “Amoddwnos, ‘Hpats, ‘Epuoxpdrys, ’Arodddnos, ‘H[yeu] wy, 
"AmodAdmos, “Auuov, Tpddwv, Medrivn, ‘Eppuo[yé] uns, Necxduaxos, Tela, Mdpxos, 
Téxn, ‘Améddas, [’Adé]Eardpos, MeArlyn, Zdorparos, Neixlas, "IovNla. — From 
Goerdis (Julia Gordus). Dated a.p. 163 (164)? Waddington-LeBas, no. 678. 
Supply, after dvé@yxav, card thy rdv Gedy éxcrayhy, or words to the same effect (?). 
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2. ‘Iepd cupBlwois cat vewrépa xar émcrayhy rod xowplov rupdvvov Aids Macdada- 
Tnvov, kal Mnvl Tiduou edxhy: “Iovaws Mevexpdrov, Mevexpdrns Awodwpov, Acovolows 
Ilarlov, ‘Eppoyévns ‘Epularmov, Aovxios “Ovnaluov, Awyévns T'dbcwvos, Awyévns 
Maélyou, Tpddimos ‘Epulwmov, ’AroANduos (’ ArrodAwvlov), Geddwpos (Beodwpov), Map- 
xuavds (Mapxavod), Mévavdpos ‘Eppyoryévou, ‘Epyoyévns Tariavod, Myrpbdwpos Evedrlorov, 
’AoxAnwiddyns Maxpiavod, ’AoxAnmiddns Avovowlov, ‘Epuoyévns Tpopluov, [Z]dBndos 
‘Epuoyévov. ’Extednoapevwy lovkavod cal ‘Epuoyévou, trous cvs, u(nvds) Avorpov. — 
From Menneh, near Kula. Dated a.p. 171 (172). Stele representing Zeus aeto- 
phorus and Mén standing erect, with tunic, chlamys, and Phrygian cap, crescent 
behind his shoulders, a pine-cone (?) in his left hand, spear in his right hand, 
his left foot on the head of a bull that lies on the ground. Waddington-LeBas, 
no. 667: Monuments Figurés, pl. 136, no. 2. C.L.G. 3438 (Boeckh). 

8. Kara rhv tra&v Oedv émcrayhy lepds Soduos evxhv Audi Macdadarnrp cal Mnpl 
Tidpuov kat Myvi Tupdvvw éxédevoev rypeioGar dard huepdv 0. ef ris 5é robrwy dwedhor 
dvayviooerat ras Suvduus Tod Adds. émripednoapuévov Avcorvalov Avodwpov Kal ‘Epuoyérns 
Badeplov. erovs crf, u(nvds) Avorpov.— From Kula. Dated a.p. 172 (173). Stele 
with relief representing two busts, one with radiated head, the other with a crescent 
behind the shoulders. Waddington-LeBas, no. 668: Monuments Figurés, pl. 136, 
no. 1; C..G. 3439 (Boeckh). 

4. Our inscription; see PLATE II, and pp. 56 ff. Dated a.p. 196. 

5B. Ged 'Avaelri xal Myvi Tiduou Medrlyyn cai Tdbxwy drddwxav 7d leporolnua 
evyapicroovres. rovs 7, w(nvds) Ravdicod.— From Kula. Dated a.pD. 215 (216). 
Marble stele: woman draped, with right hand raised in adoration. Leemans, 
Verh. d. k. Amsterdam Akad. XVII. 1886 (1888), no. III; Contoleon, Athenische 
Mittheilungen, XII. 1887, p. 255; E. L. Hicks, Classical Review, III. 1889, p. 69. 
This inscription has ETOYZ:-TM-ZANAIKOY. Perhaps we should read Zrovus 
Tu (unvds) Zavdlkov = A.D. 255 (256), on the supposition that the sign for unwds 
has been omitted. — Leemans’s Mcuriduov is a misreading of MENITIAMOY. 
Cf. above, p. 58; also p. 59. 

6. Ged *Avaeirs cal Mnvl Tiduou Téxn cal Dwxpdrns cal ’Aupuawds xal Tpddiuos of 
"Auulov cal Pirjrn Kal Dwxpdria al 'Aupddos wofcarres 7d lepordnua elacdpevv 
Mnrépay ’Avdecrivy beep réxvwy kal Opeupdrwv evypadov ternoav. rous TKa, u(nvds) 
Zavdixov. — From near Kula. Dated A.D. 236 (237). Relief representing two 
breasts, two legs, and two eyes. Tsakyroglus in Moveeiov, V. 1884-5, p. 54 (Reinach, 
Chroniques d’ Orient, 1886, p. 155); Leemans, 7d. no. IV. 

7. Apréuds ‘Avaelre kat [M]nvt Tcdpou Medrivy [vrlép ris ddoxAnplas [7dr] roddv 
evxhv [dvéo]rnoev. — From Kula. Not dated; perhaps about 220 4.p. With relief 
representing two feet. Movoetov, 1880, p. 127 (P. Foucart in Bulletin de Cor- 
respondance Hellénique, IV. p. 128). 

Perhaps we should add, at least for comparison : 

8. Aovxis Mdpkos kar émirayhy rod deod trép ris owrnplas Ael Tiualy dvéorncer, 
trous ofa, u(nvds) ’Aprewolo[v].— From Menneh (near Kula). Dated 177 A.p. 
Waddington-LeBas, no. 669. If we regard the Atel Tivaly as an attempt to 
render Mj Tidwou into Greek words more intelligible to a Roman, the inscription 
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might be grouped with those relating to My Tidyov. Of course, Tipaly is not a 
translation of Tiduov, though it may here be a popular etymology for it. The 
phrase xar’ éwtray#» is very common in the Mén inscriptions. Cf. Zeds LaBdfios 
in Wagener’s inscription, cited above, p. 62, note 4: Foucart, Associations 
religieuses chez les Grecs, p. 71. 


In Waddington-LeBas, no. 675 (from Kula, without date), I suggest M[n»?] 
daly for Waddington’s dahy. (Cf. #5. no. 1670, [@Jep daly xat dicaly.) The names 
of the dedicators of this slab, Manes and Banes, are noteworthy. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


THE preceding pages were put into type in August, 1894, and 
went to the printer to be electrotyped in May, 1895. Hence it has 
been impossible, in the revision of the sheets, for me to make use of 
Professor Ramsay’s Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia (Vol. I, Lycos 
Valley), the work referred to as in press on page 64 above, and 
issued only a few months ago. When Professor Ramsay was in the 
United States, in the autumn of 1894, he was good enough to glance 
over the first proof-sheets, and made many useful suggestions; hence 
his remarks, on p. 340, on my identification of Tiamu, and his criti- 
cism of the same. I trust that in its present more matured form my 
argument may commend itself to him. 

In the Lycos Valley many topics, here only briefly adverted to, are 
fully and luminously discussed, with much fresh evidence: e.g., the 
ancient religion and divinities of Asia Minor, pp. 7 ff., 87, 105, 132 ff., 
145, 169 ff., 262 ff., 271, 273, 292 ff.; Sabazius, Sozon, etc., pp. 140, 
262 ff., 293 ff.; the Sullan era, pp. 201 ff. (which Professor Ramsay 
would now begin August 1, 85 B.c., and not July 1), etc., etc. Profes- 
sor Ramsay emphasizes the difference between the earliest religious 
stratum in Asia Minor, based upon a matriarchal social system, and 
that introduced by the conquering Phrygians, probably immigrant 
from Europe, where the male element is dominant. It should be 
borne in mind that in this article the word ‘ Phrygian’ has not been 
used in an ethnographical but only in a geographical sense, to desig- 
nate not alone the oldest inhabitants but also the same as they 
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appear in history amalgamated with the Phrygians proper, and 
dominating in no small measure the religion and mythology of their 
conquerors. 

While a few minor statements would have been modified and many 
important references to authorities, literary and epigraphic, would 
have been added had the Lycos Valley reached me in season, on the 
whole the main contentions of this article remain unaffected by it. 
Professor Ramsay, on p. 132, says: “These facts prove that the 
name Attes belongs to an older status of religious history than Men, 
... and history confirms the inference that Kybele and Attes were 
the ancient Phrygian names for the Mother and the Son.” Certainly 
Attes is a more ancient word than My in the Grecised form, though 
not necessarily more ancient than Maen (see above, p. 64; also 
Lycos Valley, p. 169). In spite of the testimony of Arnobius V, 6, 
to the effect that Attis is connected with Attagus, the Phrygian word 
meaning ‘goat,’ cited by Professor Ramsay p. 350, there seems much 
in favor of the view of Eduard Meyer that the name and myth of 
Attis is a Semitic importation, detachable from the circle of myths 
relating to the Mother, and hence later than the original native 
religion; see Geschichte des Alterthums, I, p. 308. 


December, 1895. 


THE DATE OF LYCOPHRON. 
By WILLIAM N. BATES. 


HE date of the poet Lycophron has never been satisfactorily 

settled. Writers on the history of Greek literature have been 
much at variance as to the period in which he lived. Some have 
thought that he flourished in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
(285-247 B.C.), others in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes (247-221 
B.C.), Others again have been satisfied with saying that he flourished 
about the middle of the third century. The reason for this diver- 
gency of opinion is apparent as soon as one looks at the evidence 
upon which our knowledge of Lycophron rests. The writers who 
make him flourish in the time of Philadelphus, base their statement 
upon the scraps of information which the scholiasts and lexicog- 
raphers have handed down about him ; while those who make him 
flourish in the time of Euergetes throw aside the testimony of the 
scholiasts and rely upon a passage in the Alexandra to show that 
he flourished at this later date. The passage in question (lines 
1226-1280) is a prediction of the coming greatness of Rome, and 
these writers argue in a seemingly plausible manner that Lycophron 
could not well have written such a passage before the first Punic 
war.’ The other writers, who say that he flourished about the middle 
of the third century, are simply trying to reconcile these conflicting 
statements. 

This was the state of the case when in 1883 Wilamowitz under- 
took to settle the date of the composition of the Alexandra. He 
showed that the latest event mentioned in the poem is the murder 
of Heracles, the seventeen-year-old son of Alexander the Great, in 


1 Lines 1446-1450 were also appealed to as evidence, in spite of their enigmat- 
ical character. For a possible explanation of the references in these lines, see 
Wilamowitz, De Lycoph. Alex., p. 8 f. 
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the year 309.' The part which Cassander had in this murder and 
in the previous murders of Olympias, Alexander’s mother, and of 
Roxana and her child is nowhere alluded to. Wilamowitz argued 
from this that the Alexandra was written while Cassander or his 
sons were in power, that is between 309 and 287. He showed 
furthermore that Lycophron had part of Timaeus’ history before him 
when he wrote the Alexandra, and Timaeus did not begin his work 
until 310. Hence he argued that it is more likely that the Alexandra 
was written between 300 and 290 than between 309 and 300. 
Wilamowitz also showed that the Alexandra was imitated by Dosiades 
in his Bwuds and hence was written before that poem, which he 
supposed to have been composed between 285 and 270. Susemihl 
in his Geschichte der Griechischen Litteratur in der Alexandrinersett? 
shows that the Altar of Dosiades was probably written about 292-290 
and hence the Alexandra, which preceded it, was probably written 
about the year 295. Susemihl argues furthermore that the Alexandra 
is the work of a young man, and assuming that Lycophron was thirty 
or thirty-five years old when he wrote it, he concludes that he must 
have been born between 330 and 325. 

Such is the present state of our knowledge as to the date of 
Lycophron. The most important point which has been gained is 
the fact that the Alexandra was written about 295. With this point 
settled, the passage in the Alexandra relating to Rome can have 
no bearing on the date of the poet and may consequently be 
disregarded. 

Additional evidence, however, can be presented which will estab- 
lish with much more accuracy the date of the poet. 

The general period in which Lycophron lived is stated clearly by 
Tzetzes in his life of Lycophron,® where he mentions him as the con. 
temporary of Ptolemy Philadelphus. This statement is repeated in 
an ancient scholium on line 1226 of the Alexandra,‘ and is inferred 
also from the statement of an anonymous writer on comedy published 


1 Line 801. 

2 Vol. I. p. 274, n. 28. 

8 Tzetz. in Lycophr., ed. Miiller, Vol. I. p. 263 f. 
4 Lycoph., ed. Kinkel, p. 179. 
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by Cramer,’ and from a fragment of Tzetzes published by Ritschl.? 
But we have more precise information than this. Tzetzes in the 
fragment just mentioned informs us that Alexander the Aetolian, 
Lycophron of Chalcis, and Zenodotus of Ephesus were hired by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus at the royal expense, the first to arrange the 
tragedies, Lycophron the comedies, and Zenodotus the Homeric 
poems and the works of other poets which had been collected at 
Alexandria.*> This statement is repeated in substantially the same 
form in the anonymous writer on comedy and in the scholium Plau- 
tinum.* These passages make it clear that the books which Lyco- 
phron, Alexander and Zenodotus were employed to put in order were 
those which Philadelphus and his father had collected and which 
formed the beginning of the Alexandrian library. This collecting of 
books had been going on for some years, and authorities agree that 
the books were brought together as a library at the very beginning of 
the reign of Philadelphus, that is between the years 285 and 283, when 
Philadelphus was king and Ptolemy Soter and Demetrius of Phalerum 
were still alive. The work of arranging the books must have been 
done before the library could be of use to any one. That is to 
say, this work must have been begun by 283 at latest. Moreover, as 
Tzetzes informs us that Philadelphus hired the men at royal expense, 
he must have done so after 285, when he became king. Consequently 
Zenodotus, Lycophron and Alexander must have begun their work of 
arranging the books during the years 285-283, or perhaps during the 
year 285-284. 

This conclusion accepted, we have a definite point to start from 
in determining the date of Lycophron, for the dates of his two asso- 
ciates in the work can be estimated with some degree of exactness, 
and we should not expect Lycophron’s age to differ greatly from the 
ages of the other two. Zenodotus held the most important position 


1 Anecdot. Paris., Vol. I. p. 6. Perhaps this is to be ascribed to Tzetzes. 

2 Opusc., Vol. I. p. 206. See also p. 199. 

8 "ANétavdpos 6 Alrwhds xal Auxddpwv 6 Xadxidebs, dAdAAd xal Zyvddoros 6 "Edécws 
Te Padérdy Irodevaly cuvwyynbévres Bacidxds, 6 wey Tas THs Tpaywywolas, Auxddpwv 
dé rds ris Kwuwolas BliBdrovs dudpOwoav, Znvbdoros 5é ras ‘Ounpelovs xal rdv Nour dv 
WoinTa@v KTH. 


* Ritschl, Opuse., Vol. I. p. 5. 
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of the three) he had charge of all except the dramatic poetry, and 
was afterwards librarian. We should naturally expect him therefore 
to be older than Lycophron and Alexander. Now Zenodotus accord- 
ing to Couat? was born between 324 and 320, and Alexander? about 
320; Susemihl® gives the dates as about 325 and 315 respectively. 
Consequently if Lycophron was younger than Zenodotus, he must 
have been born after 325, but on the other hand, as he wrote the 
Alexandra about 295, he can hardly have been born as late as 315. 
His birth-year was probably not far from 320. 

This date is in a measure confirmed by an additional fact which 
has been handed down about Lycophron, namely that he was a 
member of the Alexandrian Pleiad. This Pleiad, as we are informed 
in a scholium to Hephaestion,* consisted of seven tragic poets who 
all flourished at the same time in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
Their names are given by several authorities, but with some varia- 
tion. Lycophron is named as a member by all the authorities, and 
there is sufficient evidence for determining the other six members 
with considerable certainty.° About the dates of two of the mem- 


1 Histoire de la Poésie Alexandrine sous les trois premiers Ptolémées, p. 57- 
2 Jbid., p. 105- . 

8 Geschichte der Gr. Lit. in der Alexandrinerzett, Vol. I. pp. 188, 330. 

4 Vol. I. p. 199, ed. Gaisford. 

5 The lists are as follows: 


Schol. Heph. Schol. Heph. Schol. Heph. Suidas. Tzetzes. 

I. p. 57, 10. I. p. 199. I. p. 199, codex S. 

Homerus Homerus Homerus Homerus Theocritus 
Sositheus Sositheus Sositheus Sositheus Aratus 


Lycophron lLycophron Lycophron Lycophron Nicander 
Alexander Alexander Alexander Alexander Aeantides 
Philiscus Aeantides Dionysiades Philiscus Philiscus 
Dionysiades Sosiphanes Euphronius Sosiphanes Homerus 
Aeantides _—Philiscus Philiscus Dionysiades Lycophron 


It is noticed that all five authorities agree on Homer, Lycophron, and Philiscus ; 
four agree about the names of Alexander and Sositheus, and Alexander is still 
further confirmed by Eudocia, Vzol., p.62. Dionysiades is named in three of the 
lists, and likewise has the testimony of Strabo, p. 675 (Meineke, p. 941, § 15). 
This makes six of the members of the Pleiad about whom there can be no doubt. 
About the seventh member, however, authorities disagree. Aeantides has three 
authorities in his favor; Sosiphanes, two; while Euphronius, Theocritus, Aratus, 
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bers, namely of Aeantides and Dionysiades, nothing definite is 
known; but the other four (z¢. omitting Lycophron) can all be 
shown to have flourished in the 124th olympiad, that is 285-281 B.c.' 
I have already shown that Lycophron was engaged in work in the 
Alexandrian library in the year 285-284. How long he was occu- 


and Nicander have each one. The last three authors, however, were not tragic 
poets, and their names may consequently be disregarded. Likewise Euphronius; 
for the only ground for believing that he wrote tragedy is the finding of his name 
in the scholium mentioned above. In favor of Sosiphanes we have the state- 
ments of Suidas and one of the scholia to Hephaestion. But Suidas tells us 
(s.v. Zworpdyns) that this poet lived in the time of Philip of Macedon or of 
Alexander the Great, and furthermore that he died either in the 111th or 114th 
olympiad. In other words, Sosiphanes died about forty years before the other 
members of the Pleiad are said to have flourished. Consequently Sosiphanes 
cannot have been a member of the Pleiad, and the seventh member must there- 
fore have been Aeantides, who has the evidence of three passages in his favor. 
We must conclude, therefore, that the tragic Pleiad consisted of the following 
seven writers: Homer, Lycophron, Philiscus, Alexander, Sositheus, Dionysiades, 
and Aeantides, which is the list of members given by the scholium to Hephaestion, 
Vol. I. p. 57, 10. 

1 For Homer, see Suidas, s.v.”Ounpos: “Ounpos ypaypmarixds xal rpayydidv rorn- 
Th, 5d curnpcOuHnOn rots érrda ot ra Sevrepeta Tov Tpayix@y Exover Kal éExrAHOnoav 
ris Tideddos. anxuatey dduywidds pxd’. Of Sositheus, Suidas says, s.v. Zwolbeos: 
Zwolbeos ... THv rhs Wrecddos els, dvraywuorhs ‘Opjpov rol rpay.ixod... dxudoas 
Kkard thy pxd éd\uumidda. Alexander Aetolus, as has been said, seems to have 
been born about 320-315, and in the year 285-284 to have been engaged in 
arranging the tragedies for the Alexandrian library. In 276 he was with Aratus 
and Antagoras of Rhodes at the court of Antigonus Gonatas, where he stood in 
high favor (see Vita I. of Aratus in Westermann, Sog., p. 54, and cf Droysen, 
ffell., Vol. III. p. 197). Thus we can safely say that Alexander flourished as one 
of the Pleiad at the end of the 124th olympiad. Philiscus, the fourth member 
whose date we can fix, is described by Suidas (s.v. BiAloxos) as rpayixds cal lepeds 
To Avovicov éxi rod DiadéAdov Irodepalov yeyords ... tori de rijs Sevrépas rdfews 
T&v tTpayixay otrivés elot §' nal éxdjOnoay Wrecds, xrd.; and Callixenus, quoted by 
Athenaeus (V. p. 198 c), says, in describing as an eye-witness the great procession 
which took place when Philadelphus was crowned king in 285: ... ue’ ovs éwo- 
pevero Pirloxos 6 roinrhs, lepeds wv Avovicou cal dyes ol wept rdov Acdvucon rex vira. 
That is, Philiscus enjoyed a reputation as a poet in the year 285, or, in other 
words, may be said to have flourished in the 124th olympiad. Thus Homer, 
Sositheus, Alexander, and Philiscus are all shown to have flourished at the same 
time, as in fact we infer from the scholium to Hephaestion (I. p. 57, 10), and that 
time was the 124th olympiad, or 285-281 B.c. 
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pied in this work cannot of course be known, but it must have taken 
considerable time. Moreover we are informed that he wrote a work 
on comedy in at least nine books,’ which it seems likely was the 
result of his labors in the library. If, then, Lycophron flourished as 
a tragic poet with the other members of the Pleiad he must have 
done so towards the end of the 124th olympiad or about the year 
281. Therefore if Lycophron was born at the date I have already 
shown, he must have been about forty years old when he began to 
flourish as a tragic poet; and this is certainly an age at which a 
literary man might very naturally be said to flourish. 

As to the extent of Lycophron’s literary career we have no certain 
evidence. We are told by Tzetzes that he wrote sixty-four or forty- 
six tragedies, and Suidas gives us the names of twenty of them. 
These titles when added to his other works seem to imply a literary 
career of some length. How long he lived is not known. His death 
is mentioned in but one place, namely in Ovid’s Ibis, where the poet 
says,” 

Utque cothurnatum periisse Lycophrona narrant 
Haereat in fibris fixa sagitta tuis. 


This leads us to infer that Lycophron was killed by an arrow while 
engaged in some scenic representation. There are three scholia 
on the passage, but none of them appears to be ancient, and all 
simply confirm the words of the text without adding anything 
essential. | 

At first sight this seems to be all that can be gathered about the 
death of Lycophron; but after examining the Ibis carefully I think 
we have good grounds for believing that Ovid took this allusion to 
Lycophron’s death from the Ibis of Callimachus. For in the first 
place Ovid himself says that he is imitating that poem.? How 


1 Ath. XI. p. 485d. 
2 Lines 531, 532: 
8 Lines 55-60: 
Nunc quo Battiades inimicum devovet Ibin, 
Hoc ego devoveo teque tuosque modo. 
Utque ille, historiis involvam carmina caecis : 
Non soleam quamvis hoc genus ipse sequi. 
Illius ambages imitatus in Ibide dicar 
Oblitus moris iudiciique mei. 
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closely he did this cannot of course be known, for no vestige of this 
latter work is extant; but the scholiast on lines 315-316 gives what 
purports to be a metrical translation of two lines from the Ibis of 
Callimachus which are very similar to the two lines of Ovid.’ If 
this scholium could be relied upon, we should have good grounds for 
believing that the imitation was a close one.’ A second point is 
that in mentioning the death of Lycophron Ovid uses the words 
‘utque narrant’ implying that he is quoting. Again, Lycophron was 
hardly known to the Romans — in fact he is mentioned but once 
again in all Latin literature — and it is hard to see why Ovid should 
have introduced his name here if it had not been suggested to him 
by finding it in the work he was imitating. For surely Lycophron’s 
death was much less terrible than many of the other misfortunes 
which he invokes upon the head of his enemy. Again, the enemy 
against whom Callimachus wrote his Ibis was Apollonius Rhodius, a 
poet like Lycophron ; and hence Callimachus might very fitly hold 
up the death of Lycophron as an example of what his fate might be. 
On the other hand Ellis has shown® that the enemy whom Ovid 
attacks was not a poet or literary man, but rather an informer. Thus 
Ovid can have had no particular reason for mentioning Lycophron’s 
fate unless he was repeating something which he found in Calli- 
machus. In view of these facts, although of course in a case like 
this certainty is impossible, I think we are justified in assuming 


1 Ovid's lines are (315, 316): 
Utque necatorum Darei fraude secundi 
Sic tua subsidens devoret ora cinis. 
While the so-called lines of Callimachus run: 
Sic tu depereas sicut periere secundus 
Quos Dareus multo proruerat cinere. 
(secundi . .. proruerat, G.; secundus... obruerat, C. et Ask.) 
Ellis, in his commentary to this passage in his edition of the Ibis (p. 58), says: 
“Notabilis haec mentio Ibidis Callimacheae, nec video cur non genuina habenda 
sit.” 

2 For a discussion of the Ibis of Callimachus, see Riese in Juhr. fiir Phil, 
Vol. CIX. (1874), pp. 377-381, where Schneider’s theory that the Ibis was an 
epigram is completely refuted. Riese’s opinion is approved by Susemihl, Gesch. 
Gr. Lit., Vol. I. p. 351, n. 19, and by other scholars. 

8 Proleg. to the Ibis, p. xxii. fol. 
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that Ovid took the allusion to Lycophron’s death from the Ibis of 
Callimachus. 

If this is granted, an approximate date can be established for the 
death of Lycophron ; for Lycophron must have died before the Ibis 
of Callimachus was written. Now it is agreed that this poem was 
written about two years before the hymn to Apollo,’ which Richter? 
and Couat® think was composed in 248. Susemihl* says it was 
written either in this year or in 263, and argues in defence of the 
latter date. If, then, the hymn to Apollo was written in 248, the 
Ibis must have been written about 250, before which time Lycophron 
must have died; or if we accept the date preferred by Susemihl, 
which certainly seems reasonable, Lycophron must have been dead 
by 265. But he cannot have died very long before this date; for 
if he wrote the greater part of his tragedies after he left the 
Alexandrian library, as is probable, the time necessary for their 
composition obliges us to suppose that he lived until very nearly 
the year in question. 

To resume briefly, the life of Lycophron was about as follows. He 
was born between 325 and 320, wrote his Alexandra about 295, was 
appointed to arrange the comedies in the Alexandrian library in 
285-284; about 280 he was flourishing as a tragic poet, and con- 
tinued as such down to the time of his death, which must have 
occurred before the year 250, and probably shortly before the 
year 265. 


1 See Susemihl, Gesch. Gr. Lit., Vol. I. p. 384, n. 51; also Apollon. Vita I, 
Westerm., Biog., p. 50. 

2 Kallimachos, ymmnen, p. 6 and fol. 

8 La Poésie Alexand., pp. 229-235. 

4 Gesch. Gr. Lit., Vol. I. pp. 361, 362. 
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MAURICIUS W. MATHER. 


I, PRAEFATIO. 


UM has zactendi verbi praesentis formas quae praepositionibus 
subiunguntur pertractaverint viri doctissimi haud ita pauci, 
quorum in primis Wagnerum, Lachmannum, Corssenum, Guil. 
Schmitzium, L. Millerum honoris causa volo nominatos, adhuc tamen 
non fuit, qui omnibus inscriptionibus perscrutandis atque quem ad 
modum poetae Latini ab illius Livi Andronici temporibus usque ad 
extremum alterum saeculum p. Chr. n. haec verba composita ad versus 
accommodaverint quaerendo huius rei scrupulos dubitationesque 
multas tollere conatus sit. Mihi igitur in mente est, quae ex his 
fontibus duobus magna cum cura laboreque exempla derivavi, éa ita 
ordinata in extremo opusculo' enumerare, ut omnibus appareat quae 
testimonia sint antiqua ad hanc rem pertinentia, atque ut sit facultas 
iudicandi verumne ipse ego in meo commentariolo investigaverim. 
Soluta praeterea oratione scripti codices non nulli adhibiti, qui 
temporibus octavo saeculo p. Chr. n. superioribus exarati sunt, aliquid 
ad existimandum, quo modo haec verba scripsissent antiqui, obtule- 
runt. Post decimum autem saeculum qui scripti sunt libri minus, ut 
fit, proficiunt hac in quaestione; in his quoque saepenumero, prae- 
cipue renascentium litterarum temporibus, perversam per duas # 
litteras rationem videmus scribendi, quae non solum in quibusdam 
poetarum locis numeros laedit,? verum etiam perpaucis in antiquio- 


1 Cf, infra, p. 127 sqq. 
2 Cf. ind. Plaut. b, pro cdmicttis, cOniciam habet F conitcttis, conticiam ; Moret. 
a, pro déici¢ habent H e¢ adsicit; Mart., pro ddic#t habent b ¢ adiicit. 
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ribus libris, in eisque admodum raro, occurrit, numquam autem in 
titulis. Atqui huius ipsius rationis auctores sunt grammatici Latini. 
Unde patet eos, cum non nihil prosint nobis quaerentibus, tamen 
praecepta scribendi non tam ex consuetudine hausisse quam ex 
similitudine; atque ideo iis quae docent necesse est ne nimis 
credamus cavere. 

In editionibus auctorum Latinorum usque a tempore, quo formis 
describi coepti sunt libri Latini, ad medium huius saeculi taciendi 
verbi praesentis formas quae cum praepositionibus coniunguntur 
duplicata  paene constanter scriptas legimus, velut @dzicit, dedicit et 
similia. Solae excipiuntur figurae in quibus e numerorum ratione 
primam apparet syllabam aut corripi aut per diphthongum, quem 
dicunt, cum insequente 7 coalescere, ut in Iuv. 15, 17 :— 


Hunc ddictt, saeva dignum veraque Charybdi, 


et in Verg. E. 3. 96:— 
Tityre, pascentes a flumine reice capellas. 


Wagner primus, quod sciam, in editione Vergili carminum ad 
pristinam orthographiam revocatorum a. 1841 in lucem edita illam 
geminationem reiecit. Qua de re conferas illius operis p. 445. 
Cum autem unam 7 litteram ab antiquis scriptam putaret, duas 
tamen esse auditas adnotavit ad A. 12.308, ubi dixit d@zszczt verbum 
esse scriptum sed dszicit auditum. Etiam scriptas esse duas ? 
litteras arbitratus Ritschl, vir doctissimus, verbum odziciunt et aetate 
et integritate par esse illis p/urimus, universi, seguuntur vocabulis 
iudicavit in Proleg. Trin., 1848, p. 92. Brambach quoque in libro 
de Latine scribendi ratione, quem Die Neugestaltung der Latei- 
nischen Orthographie inscriptum a. 1868 edidit, quaamquam unam 7 
imperi aetate plerumque scriptam fatetur (p. 201, vs. 5), tamen cum 
vocali syllaba praefixa exiret, propter illum pleniorem sonum 2 litterae 
vocalibus interpositae duplicem z tantum non semper scriptam existi- 
mavit (vs. 19). Atque post consonante exeuntes praepositiones 
esse auditam z consonantem demonstrare adfirmat exempla a Gellio 
(4. 17) prolata, quorum prima syllaba positione producatur (vs. 11), 
atque hanc 7 consonantem scribi quoque iubere ipsum Gellium et 
Priscianum (vs. 24). Itaque qui lingua Latina hodie utuntur, eos 
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iubet post vocalis duplicem #, post consonantes vel duplicem ponere 
vel simplicem (p. 202, vs. 7: ‘Es lasst sich demnach fiir unsere 
Orthographie die Regel aufstellen, dass nach vocalisch auslautenden 
Prapositionen das doppelte I zu schreiben sei; nach consonantisch 
auslautenden Pradpositionen ist sowohl doppeltes als einfaches I 
gestattet, jenes nach der Theorie, dieses nach der vorherrschenden 
Praxis”). In libro autem qui inscribitur Hiilfsbiichlein fiir Latei- 
nische Rechtschreibung a. 1872 in lucem emisso, § 20, II, unam # 
scribendam dicit et post vocalem et post consonantem. 

At Lachmann 7 duplicem non scripsisse antiquos cum perciperet 
(cf. Comm. in Lucr. p. 128: “ A#zzci¢ contra veterum consuetudinem ’’), 
auditam tamen consonantem # putavit ubicumque producerentur syl- 
labae praefixae. Quem sonum ut significaret scribendo, unam autem 
atque unicam ¢ litteram scriberet, 7 formam adhibuit. 7c quidem, 
dejct, projet, conjce, objcitur, injce, adjceret, projciam scripturas in operis 
supra commemorati pagina 188 protulit. Quo autem modo haec 
enuntiarl voluerit p. 136, si quid video, significavit his verbis: 
“Notissimum est cojcere sive cowcere.’ Non alium igitur effecit 
sonum ac Wagner et Brambach. Fuisse autem ubi ex ze litteris 
constaret apud antiquos syllaba quae praepositionem subsequeretur, 
velut conzeciant, obiectemus, alia, ex scripturis quibusdam conlegit quas 
satis paucas invenerat in libris manu scriptis; atque in sua Lucreti 
editione hanc scripturam aliquot locis restituit. Quibus de rebus 
conferas, si vis, illud commentarium, p. 128. Sed / litteram lingua 
Latina alienam, quamquam neque in sua scripta neque in editiones 
auctorum veterum adsumpsit Lachmann ipse, Vahlen tamen in 
editione Ennianae poesis reliquiarum a. 1854 edita, et Ribbeck in 
prima editione scaenicae Romanae poesis fragmentorum, quam inter 
annos 1852 et 1855 edidit, omnibus locis adhibuerunt ubi produ- 
cendam primam esse syllabam ex numerorum apparet ratione. Huius 
rei exempla videas in altero opere in Annalium vs. 75, conjcit, in 
altero p. 72 prioris voluminis ubi est fvojcit, posterioris autem 
p. 66, zmjcz. Mox Lucianus Miiller in libro quem scripsit de re 
metrica a. 1861, p. 249, dicit apud poetas dactylicos usque ad Pro- 
pertium ¢ litteram horum zaciendi compositorum consonae habuisse 
instar ; sonum autem cum non indicet, veri simile est non alium ac 
Lachmann eum voluisse. Eius autem quod est ecto formas demum 
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imperi aetate scripsisse non nullos putavit, quo facilius productionem 
praepositionis apud veteres poetas explanarent. Illum Lachman- 
nianum sonum Guil. Schmitz quoque admisit ubi consonante finitur 
praepositio. Sin autem vocalis est extrema praepositionis littera, 
duabus vocalibus ita interpositae 7 consonantis sonum esse aliquando 
saltem mixtum, spreta ea volgari quadam synaloephe coicere, eicere, 
reicere, al., docuit ille in quaestione de I geminata et de I longa, 
quae commentatio programmati gymnasi Marcodurani a. 1860 inserta 
nunc commodissime reperitur in libro eius qui inscribitur Beitrage 
zur lateinischen Sprach- und Literaturkunde, apud Teubnerum a. 
1877 impresso, p. 70 sqq. Hunc sonum sic repraesentat scri- 
bendo: “ proijecit (praet. temp.), Coijicit, eijicit.” Postremo H. A. 
I, Munro, ut Anglum denique nominem qui de hac re sententiam 
dixit, Lachmanno prorsus adsentiebatur. Namque cum adicio vel 
abiecio alia solas esse antiquas scripturas credidit, ut potest videri 
ex commentario in Lucretium 1. 34 et 2.951, tum priorem esse dictam 
et dicendam proinde quasi Anglice adycio scriberetur, in libello qui 
inscribitur A Few Remarks on the pronunciation of Latin a. 1871 
edito, p. 9 breviter exposuit. 

Lexicis porro Latinis non semper possumus credere; quorum 
quod praecipuum in nostra patria tenet locum, illud dico quod a 
Lewis et Short recognitum Harper’s Latin Dictionary inscribitur, et 
illud minus a Lewis solo a. 1890 editum, quod inscribitur Elementary 
Latin Dictionary, inducunt formas vel simplici vel duplici ¢ littera 
scriptas, sed quam inconstanti consilio rationeque perspici potest 
animadversis his exemplis : — | 


L. et S. s.v. abicio, abicio or abjic- (in the best MSS. abicio). 

Lewis s.v. abicio, a@dzczo (a usu. long by position) or adzecio. 

L. et S.s.v. eicio, ecto (or @tcz0). 

Lewis s.v. eicio, cto (pronounced, but not written, é-iicio). 

L. et S. s.v. subicio, s#dicio (less correctly sudjicio: post-Aug. 
sometimes szb-). 

Lewis s.v. subicio, szdzcio (the first syl. usu. long by position; 
often pronounced and sometimes written 

subiicio), 
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His variis opinionibus doctorum nostrae aetatis virorum quadam 
in praefatione praepositis, iam demum veterum testimonia de hac 
re eO pergamus consilio inspicere, ut primum ea verba tractemus 
quorum praefixae syllabae consonante cadant, deinde postea quorum 
vocali. 


II. JACIENDI VERBI COMPOSITA QUORUM PRIOR PARS 
CONSONANTE CADIT. 


Modum volgarem haec saciendi composita in praesentibus tempo- 
ribus dicendi quorum praepositiones consonante finiuntur temporum 
cursu se immutasse testimonio sunt poetae. Omnium enim formarum 
apud poetas repertarum qui ante Augusti obitum scripserunt, praeter 
solas quattuor apud Plautum ! et Naevium,” produci primam syllabam 
vel licet vel necesse est. Nam cum maior pars eorum quae sunt 
exempla apud scaenicos poetas praepositionis mensuram non prae 
se fert,> non desunt tamen quae productionem sine ullo dubio osten- 
dant*; atque quae in herois quidem reperiuntur, illa omnia produ- 
cenda sunt.® | 

Sed post Augustum mortuum, vel adeo fortasse paulo ante, alia 
consuetudo orta est, qua illa mensura, quam Plautum et Naevium 
quater certe adhibuisse diximus, volgaris est facta. Cf. Moret. 96 :— 


Spargit humi atque ddzczt . . . 


German. 196 :— 
i Qualis ferratos s#dicit . . . 


Conferas porro infra, p. 145 sqq., si libet, ut usum perspicias reliquo- 
rum. Hanc tamen correptionem, quamvis plerumque acceptam, 
omnino vitaverunt Valerius Flaccus * et Serenus Sammonicus,’ semel 
adsumpsit Statius®; neque productionem plane excluserunt alii. In 
sermone autem constanter correptas esse has praefixas syllabas con- 


1 Cf. ind. Plaut. b; etiam p. 99. 

2 Cf. ind. Rell. b. 

8 Cf. ind. Plaut.c; Ter. b; Rell. c. 

4 Cf. ind. Plaut.a; Ter. a; Rell. a. 

§ Cf. ind. Enn. a. 

6 Cf. ind. Val. a. 

7 Cf. ind. p. 151; cf. etiam Ausonium, ib. 

8 Cf. ind. Stat. b; cf. etiam Claudianum b, p. 151. 
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sonante exeuntes secundo saltem saeculo’ dilucide docet Auli Gelli 
narratio in 4. 17, cum dicit plerosque, ut apud veteres poetas ratio- 
nem numeri servarent, vocalem praepositionis produxisse. Quarto 
quoque saeculo correptionem testatur Marius Victorinus, quem in 
optimorum numero grammaticorum esse ducendum existimavit Ritschl 
in Museo Rhenano XIV (a. 1859), p. 302. Conferas illum locum 
(K. VI. 67.17) quo dicit versum Vergilianum (A. 11. 354) qui incipit 
a verbis Adicias nec te axépadov esse, veluti capite imminuto. 

Quo modo igitur haec commutata ratio intellegi possit, qua, cum 
primo produxissent praefixam consonante finitam syllabam, deinde 
corripiebant, nunc tandem consideremus. Si unam # litteram scribe- 
bant, nullum obicit scrupulum haec contractio, sed quem tum fuisse 
modum et scribendi et dicendi arbitremur cum poetae productis 
utereritur praefixis syllabis? 

Principio igitur grammaticorum, ut par est, videamus testimonia. 
Apud Quintilianum sunt haec verba (1. 4.11): “littera z sibi 
insidit ; condicit enim est ab illo zacé¢.” Gellius haec dicit (4. 17. 
6 sqq.): “Sed neque 0d neque sub praepositio producendi habet 
naturam, neque item com, nisi cum eam litterae secuntur, quae in 
verbis constituit et confecit secundum eam primae sunt, vel cum 
eliditur ex ea # littera, sicut Sallustius: /faenoribus, inquit, copertus. 
In his autem, quae supra posui, et metrum esse integrum potest et 
praepositiones istae possunt non barbare protendi; secunda enim 
littera in his verbis per duo z, non per unum scribenda est. Nam 
verbum ipsum, cui supra dictae particulae praepositae sunt, non est 
icio sed cacio, et praeteritum non zeit facit, sed zecét. Id ubi com- 
positum est, @ littera in ¢ mutatur, sicuti fit in verbis snsilio et incipio, 
atque ita vim consonantis capit, et idcirco ea syllaba productius 
latiusque paulo pronuntiata priorem syllabam brevem esse non 
patitur, sed reddit eam positu longam, proptereaque et numerus in 
versu et ratio in pronuntiatu manet. Haec, quae diximus, eo etiam 
conducunt, ut, quod apud Vergilium in sexto positum invenimus 
(vs. 366) :— 

Eripe me his, invicte, malis: aut tu mihi terram 
Inice, 


1 Cf. etiam ind. Inscr. a, éd7c#t in vss. hexametris a. 136 p. Chr. n. scriptis. 
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sic esse iiice, ut supra dixi, et scribendum et legendum sciamus, 
nisi quis tam indocilis est, ut in hoc quoque verbo z# praepositionem 
metri gratia protendat.” Prisciani autem testimonium hoc est 
(K. II. 126. 18): ‘solet plerumque in compositione @ in # converti, 
ut ‘cado incido,’ ‘facio inficio,’ ‘iacio iniicio’” ..... At contra 
haec Servius in commentario Vergiliano (4. 549): ‘“‘obicio, reicio, 
adicio ‘1’ habent vocalem sequentem quae per declinationem potest 
in consonantis formam transire, ut odtect, reteci.” 

Ex his locis apparet grammaticos plerumque duas 2 litteras censu- 
isse scribendas, alteram consonantem, alteram vocalem. Quod si 
fit, positione longa redditur prima syllaba, atque sonus qui auditur 
est ille cuius omnes, qui de hac re recentioribus scripsere tempori- 
bus, fuerunt auctores.! 

Nusquam tamen haec ratio grammaticorum firmatur ex inscriptio- 
nibus. Unum exemplum mihi repertum (dice, cf. ind. Inscr. c) in 
Falsis continetur, in quibus haud scio an alia inveniri possint; non 
enim qua cura veras, ea falsas examinavi. 

Neque in libris quidem manu scriptis est frequens geminata 7 littera 
_usque ad duodecimum vel potius proximum saeculum. Namque in 
poetarum libris haec fere sunt exempla, quantum quidem conligi 
potest ex variis scripturis quas optimae editiones suppeditant : — 

Plautinorum? codicum in Lipsiensi uno est duplex z saepe repertum,. 
neque in hoc ubique. Hunc codicem, qui F volgo, L in Truculenti 
editione Schoelliana notatus est, saeculo XV scriptum ab Italo 
librario, verba poetae partim vere correcta, partim etiam magis cor- 
rupta atque licenter interpolata exhibere dixit Ritsch! in Trinummi 
praefatione.* Decurtatus (C) saeculi XI, et ante rasuram Ursinianus 
(D) saec. XII habent scriptum odzicere in Mil. 619, sed in D alterum 
z est erasum. Iterum habet C odzcere in vs. 623. 

Tibullianus * codex Guelferbytanus (G) saec. XV praebet dupli- 
catam ¢ litteram in utroque exemplo dactendi verbi praepositioni 
subiecti, conztcit 1. 8. 54, subtceet 1. 5. 64. 


1 Cf. sup., pp. 84-86. 

2 Cf. ind. Plaut. a, b, c. 

8 Schoell. edit., 1884, p. xiv. 
4 Cf. ind. Tibul. a. 
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Vergili’ Palatinus-Vaticanus (P) saec. IV-V 2% bis exhibet, disiicit 
in A, 12. 308, ubi manu secunda deletum est alterum 4, et superiicit 
ib. 11.625. Tum schedae rescriptae Veronenses (V) saec. IV-V (?) 
habent in A. 7. 339 désdice ut videtur, supra scripta fortasse s littera. 
Cf. Ribbeck. ad h.l. 

Ovidiani*? codices sunt nulli ante nonum saeculum descripti. 
Haec #7 scripturae exempla in editionibus enumerata invenio, ad 
quae nimirum alia accedere possint; Bodleianus B. N. Rawl. ror 
(Q) saec. XV habet 7 sive # constanter in Tristibus. Holkhamicus 
(H, v. Owen. edit. p. xx) saec. XIII exhibet conziciendus in T. 3. 
11. 46, Vaticanus 1606 (V) saec. XIII odsictunt ib. §. 10. 40, Ns 
codices incertae aetatis (cf. Merkel. edit. 1841, pp. cclxxix et cclxxxii) 
adie in F, 1, 189. 

Moreti® carminis Vaticanus 3252 (B) saec. IX et Helmstadiensis 
332 (H) saec. XV et Basileensis (€) saec. XV tradunt adicitur in 
vs.99. H € adzicit in vs. 96. 

Senecae‘ recensio interpolata (A), quae ad tempora medio XIV 
saeculo haud superiora pertinet, adijce praebet in Med. 527. 

Valeri Flacci® Monacensis (M) saec. XV, qui est optimorum huius 
poetae codicum, d@iszicit in 3. 162 manu secunda habet ex dsicet. 

Sili® Florentinus (F) saec. XV, qui secundus est ad Laurentianum 
omnium optimum, habet in g. 538 @ésstyce manu secunda scriptum ex 
disice vel disire. 

Iliadis Latinae’ codices Erfurtanus (E) et Leidensis (L), qui ambo 
saeculo XII scripti huius carminis sunt excellentissimi, tradunt alter 
disticeret, alter dis™ceret in VS. 325. 

Martialis® denique codices duo interpolati (b ) saec. XV profe- 
runt in ro. 82. 1 illud quod numeris obstat, adzzcit. 

Qui autem verba soluta scripserunt, in eorum codicibus ne unum 
quidem exemplum 7 duplicis credo inveniri posse, nisi in iis qui post 
octavum certe saeculum exarati sunt. Plures enim qui ante septimum 
saeculum sunt descripti, post autem partim rescripti sunt, quo modo 


1 Cf. ind. Verg. a. § Cf. ind. Val. a. 
2 Cf. ind. Ov. a. 6 Cf. ind. Sil. a. 
8 Cf. ind. p. 145, Moret. 7 Cf. ind. Il. Lat. a. 


4 Cf. ind. Sen. b. 8 Cf. ind. Mart. 
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eius verbi quod est zacere formas praesentis, quae praepositionibus 
adfiguntur, nobis tradant, ex apographis quibusdam sive ex adno- 
tationibus criticis editorum cognovi, neque etiam semel illam gemi- 
nationem inveni. In illa enim i#‘écitur scriptura,) quam habet in 
Plini N. H. 13. 129 codex rescriptus Veronensis sive San-Paulinus 
saeculi IV-VI,? illud ¢ supra positum recentior manus addidit. Nam 
in ceteris horum compositorum exemplis, quae sunt hoc in libro, 
¢ simplex constanter scriptum legitur. Item in Gai Institutionibus 
3. 119 codicem Veronensem saec. V-VI? non habere illius i vestigium 
recte iudicavit Lachmann, ubi dixit in sua editione, ‘ Duplex ¢ in 
codice esse non credo.”’ Quod enim a Studemundo traditum est in 
huius codicis apographo p. 159 in versus 11 fine, 4.D/x (C7 ab initio 
proximi versus est perspicuum), id non est a codice descriptum, 
sed AD litterae solis schedis Goescheni debentur, et /x ex schedis 
Bluhmianis recipiuntur. In illo spatio x notato cum Bluhme olim 
z exstitisse opinaretur, parum perspexisse oculos mihi certum videtur. 
Nam cum in extremo versu aliter potuit maculam pagina facile 
accipere, tum constanter in codice ¢, non #2, scribitur.‘ 
Horum praeterea codicum scripturas perspexi : — 


Ciceronis libri de Re Publica Vaticani palimpsesti in lucem a. 
1822 editi ab A. Maio (Auct. Cl. I), qui secundo vel tertio saeculo 
eum exstitisse suspicatus est (cf. 0. c. pp. lxv-lxvi); Teuffel autem, 
§ 184. 5, quarto saeculo attribuit. 

Ciceronis in C. Verrem orationum partes complectentis Vaticani 
palimpsesti saec. IV (?) (cf. Teuffel. R. L.5 § 179. 6-11. 3) quem 
Maius a. 1828 edidit in Auct. Cl. II, p. 390 sqq. 

T. Livi codicis rescripti Veronensis quem partes librorum III- 
VI continentem Theodorus Mommsen a. 1868 descripsit et edidit. 
Saeculo IV eum esse scriptum censuit ille p. 158. 

T. Livi codicis Puteani sive Parisini 5730, qui saec. V vel VI 
descriptus maximi est ad libros emendandos a vicesimo primo ad 


1 Sillig. edit. 1855, VI. p. 170. 15. 

2 Ib. p. xx et Teuffel. R. L.6 § 313. 6. 

8 Cf. Studemund. Gai Instit. cod. Veron. Apographum, p. xx. 

4 Cf. Studemund. p. 320; detct, inicio, obicere, subicere formae satis frequenter 
occurrunt in codice. 
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tricesimum (cf. apparatum criticum et prolegomenum Luchsianae 
editionis librorum XXI-XXX duobus voluminibus annis 1888-89 
perfectae). | 

Codicis Vaticani n. 5766, in quo insunt Iuris Anteiustiniani Frag- 
menta quae dicuntur Vaticana, quem librum saec. V exaratum (cf. 
Mommsen. edit. p. 389) addita transcriptione notisque criticis edidit 
Th. Mommsen a. 1860. 

Frontonis codicis palimpsesti Bobiensis, qui ad saeculi VI initium 
pertinet (cf. Naber. edit. 1867, pp. xi-xil; etiam p. 280 ubi dicitur 
hic codex z pro z# constanter habere in compositis zaczendi verbi). 

Codicis Fuldensis Novi Testamenti, qui, cum pertinet ad quintum 
decennium saec. VI (cf. Ern. Ranke. edit., 1868, p. viii), opus 
Hieronymi nobis tradit. In praeterito quoque z litteram pro ze inter- 
dum habet codex, velut ezerunt p. 109. 16 R.=Eu. Matth. 21. 39, 
et p. 118. 13 R.= Eu. Iohan. g. 34, alia (cf. Ranke. p. xxvii). 

His igitur inspectis ne unum quidem exemplum # scripti inveni. 
Haec ergo geminatio quam raro sit scripta post consonante exeuntem 
praepositionem apparet. Nam quater tantum ante XII saeculum se 
mihi obtulit quaerenti, in Vergili videlicet P et V libris qui ambo ad 
IV vel V saeculum pertinent, in Moreti B qui IX saeculi est, in 
Plautique C XI saeculi, neque est frequens nisi XIV saeculo et XV. 
Cf. porro pp. 116-18 infra, ubi de hac re agitur cum vocalis est 
extrema littera praefixae syllabae. 

Itaque grammaticos fuisse solos huius scripturae auctores videmus, 
nec quod in sermonibus duplicem z audirent, eo praecepta sua dabant, 
nam unum 2z dictum esse usque ab Augusto mortuo plane demon- 
strant cum correpta apud poetas prima horum syllaba verborum, tum 
ea quae narrant? Gellius (4.17) et Marius Victorinus (K. VI. 67. 17) ; 
sed quia non solum similitudo poscere videbatur, ut ¢acto verbum, 
cum praefixa esset praepositio, @ litteram in z¢ converteret,? verum 
etiam versus antiquorum poetarum productas ostendebant primas 
syllabas, id quod vix intellegi posse putabant nisi consonans 7 adesset, 
ut positione fieret productio.? Nec quisquam dubitare potest, quin, 


1 Cf. pp. 88-89. 
2 Cf. Quint., Gell., Prisc. locos supra, pp. 88-89, citatos. 
8 Cf. Gell. ib. 
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quae duplicis # in codicibus exempla exstant, omnia grammaticorum 
praeceptis debeantur; etenim cum, litteris iam renascentibus, fre- 
quentissima fierent, tum maxime, lingua Latina iam non viva vigente, 
nitebantur docti in grammaticis antiquis. 

Duplicem 7 ergo in verbi zaczendi compositis, quorum consonante 
finiretur prior pars, non Sscripsisse antiquos praeclare patet, neque 
quisquam, nisi Brambach? in priore libro nostris temporibus id scri- 
bendum docuit. Auditos tamen et consonantis et vocalis # sonos 
quoad productis uterentur primis syllabis, id docuerunt multi. 

Huic autem doctrinae id obstat, quod temporibus de quibus agitur, 
id est antequam Augustus e vita excessit, geminationem eam littera- 
rum, qua altera consonans fieret, altera vocalis, tolerare noluerunt 
Romani. Itaque quae vocabula recto casu azus vel edus litteris termi- 
nantur, ea omnia genetivo singularis et nominativo pluralis ai, ¢ 
litteris cadebant, dativo et ablativo pluralis azs, evs; numquam autem 
Git, eit, aits, etts.2 Neque posteriore quidem tempore nisi apud gram- 
maticos hoc alterum z accessit. Formae quae sunt fatrit, auxiliis, 
similia, huc non pertinent, quoniam in eis utraque # littera vocalis 
habet instar ; atqui etiam ea antiquiores zed, zezs litteris terminaverunt. 

Primum igitur ad id testimoni quod est in inscriptionibus animum 
quaeso intendas. In Corporis Inscriptionum primo volumine, quod 
titulos continet qui ante Caesaris obitum incisi sunt, cum verborum 
aius, etus litteris finitorum genetivi singularis, nominativi dativi abla- 
tivi pluralis nullum sit exemplum, satis tamen faciunt haec exempli 
gratia citata: CI. II. 1129 PLEBE[*; 1587 POMPEI]; 4970. 51- 
61 ATEI; 3695, a. 6 p. Chr. n., MAIS; IV. 1180, quae probabiliter 


1 Cf. pp. 84-85. 

2 Item volgus, eguos vocabula et quae sunt similia primo demum saeculo p. Chr. 
n. duplicatam # litteram patiebantur, ut valgus, eyuus, alia. Cf. Quint. I. 4. 11. 

8 J longam ne quis arbitretur indicare mixtum # consonantis et ¢ vocalis sequen- 
tis sonum, nam non aliter sonari videtur quam 7 volgaris; sed ratione errorum, 
velut DICTATORI, CI. I. 584, non habita, productam vel vocalibus interposi- 
tam 7 litteram significat, velut in hoc eodem titulo Sulla dictatore inciso, exstat 
FELICI, et in 1079 et 1418. 19, quae incertae sunt aetatis, EIVS. Raro quoque 
/ longa, ita ut z volgaris, scriptum legitur pro duabus # vocalibus, ut FILIS in CI. 
II. 3877 ; MVniCIPI 3708; CONTROVERSIS in I. 199. 45, a. 117 a. Chr. n., 
et in Ter. Eun. 256-7 CVPPEDINARI, CETARI, LANI in A scribuntur, ubi 
numerorum ratio poscit ¢ duplicem. 
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Tiberi aetate incisa est, MAI, POMPEIS, [all]EI (cf. ALLEI in 
1179); 1181, 1186, 1189 POMPEIS. 

Libri quoque antiquissimi cum identidem duplicatam ?# litteram 
habent, tum saepissime simplicem, velut in Livi codice Veronensi 
(cf. p. g1) sunt plededs in 5. 2.13; Veisin 5.4.10; 5. 46.4; 5.52. 
10 (Beis); 6. 4.5; alia, Vets autem in §. 5. 10. cf. etiam Neue. 
Formenl. I.? gg. 

Iam ea quae grammatici praebent ad hanc rem pertinentia con- 
sideremus. Probus igitur Berytius, qui Domitiano imperatore floruit, 
docet (K. IV. 104. 22) huius Gai, hi Gai, his Gais, quaamquam eum 
fuisse ipsum opinaremur, qui geminam 2 litteram scribendam iuberet. 
Apud Servium enim (Aen. 1.1) per unum # Zroiam, Graios, Aiax 
scribi vetuisse dicitur' (cf. Ribbeck. Proleg. Verg., p. 138 et 174). 
Cassiodorius autem, qui sexto saeculo vixit, haec habet (K. VII. 206. 
10): “Quidam huius Pompei Tarpei, hi Pompei Tarpet, his Pompeis 
Tarpeis per unum Z scribunt; non nulli pusillo diligentiores alterum 
this addunt. Ego quoque tertium? addendum praecipio, si enim, ut 
docui (vs. 6 infra, p. 108, citato), nominativus duo z habet pro duabus 
consonantibus, haec perire nulla declinatione possunt, quae tamen 
omnimodis modernus usus excludit,” ubi verba illa, “quae tamen 
omnimodis modernus usus excludit,” ab illo adiecta videntur, reliqua 
vero ex Caeselli scriptis, qui saeculo. altero p. Chr. n. floruit, sunt 
adsumpta (cf. Guil. Schmitz. Beitr., p. 73, adn.). Ac Terentianus 
Maurus qui hoc saeculo extremo floruisse putatur, in versus suos 
induxit Grdi* vocabulum, quam licentiam minus facile potuisset 
adhibere si  consonans adfuisset. 

Aliquid porro testimoni addunt illa Graitugena, Troiugena vocabula, 
quae, nisi Gratigena, Trotigena putidum et insolitum sonum dedissent, 
nullam sane causam sibi habuissent.*‘ 


1 Cf. tamen Prob. (K. IV. 221. 8 et 257. 17) infra, p. 108, prolatum. 

2 Cf. Prisc. (K. II. 14. 10): Unde Pompeii quoque genetivum per tria # scribe- 
bant, quorum duo superiora loco consonantium accipiebant, ut si dicas Pomfpell: ; 
nam tribus # iunctis, qualis possit syllaba pronuntiari? Quod Caesari doctissimo 
artis grammaticae placitum est. (Cf. Lachmann. Comm. in Lucr.,, p. 371.) 

8 De Syll. vs. 453, K. VI, p. 339. 

4Illae Zrottugenas, Gratiugenarum (Graliug. A) figurae, quas Lucretium I. 
465 et 477 scripsisse, codice Leidensi A saec. IX teste, censuerunt Lachmann et 
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Itaque solus, qui az, ¢# sonis favere videatur, est Caesellius. 
Priscianus enim (p. 94, adn.) id tantum agit ut rationem eius scrip- 
turae reddat quam male’ arbitratur antiquorum esse. Namque Probus 
qui docuit Graios per # geminum oportere scribi, tamen Auius Gat, 
hi Gat, his Gais iussit; atque Cicero cum ato, Maitam, Aiiacem 
scribere vellet,? nusquam dicitur Gait, Pompeitt, neque etiam Gait, 
FPompeit similiaque scripsisse. Caesar autem si re vera per triplicem 
t Pompeitt et alia maluit scribere, eadem, qua Caesellius, cura com- 
motus duas # litteras quas in nominativo scribebat, ut illum pleniorem 
# consonantis sonum inter vocalis positae exprimeret (cf. p. 107 
sq. infra), declinatione perire noluit. At si ita scripsit, nihil eo 
demonstratur consonantem 7 enuntiavisse. Enuntiaverit autem; mos 
modo grammaticus fuerit, qui se in usu volgari consuetudineque 
numquam firmavit. 

Brambach igitur, cum in libro Die Neugestaltung der Lateinischen 
Orthographie, pp. 197-8 praecipit, ut ab iis, qui hodie Latine scri- 
bant, 2% et ézs litteris exprimantur plurales nominativus, dativus, 
ablativus omnium vocabulorum quorum casus rectus aius vel ezus 
litteris exeat, atque haec commendare studet non solum ex illo 
Prisciani loco et illo VERTVLEIEIS (CI. I. 1175) — quamquam 
hoc certo non demonstrat consonantem 2 litteram, excipiente z vocali, 
ut Vertuleiis, auditam esse,— verum etiam ex silentio, ut praedicat, 
grammaticorum de # et ¢s litteris scribendis. Sed in hac re mihi 
non videtur obtemperandum doctissimo viro.2 Namque quod testi- 
moniorum habemus ex inscriptionibus, libris, grammaticisque, id 
universum adversatur ei haec praecipienti. Concedit ipse quidem 
in titulis per unum ¢ scripta interdum inveniri huius modi verba, 
atque laudat MAIS Or. 5614 a. 219 p. Chr. n., 6112 quod est 
I. R. N. 3571, a. 387 p. Chr. n., POMPEIS Or. 5814, 6167 
(5814=CI. IV. 1180; 6167 = IV. 1189, cf. pp. 93-94, sup.). 


Munro, non consonantis # sonum, vocali # sequente, nec vocalis quidem, conso- 
nante sequente, significant, sed consonantis tantum. Cf. p. 107 sq. infra. 

1 Cf. Lachmann. in Lucr. p. 371; Ribb. Proleg. Verg. p. 138: sed Brambach 
(Lat. Orthog. p. 195) adsentitur Prisciano. 

2 Cf. Quint. 1. 4. 11; Vel. Long. K. VII. 54. 16 infra pp. 107-08, prolatos. 

8 Cf. autem eius Hiilfsbiichlein fiir Lateinische Rechtschreibung § 14, ubi quasi 
in palinodia simplicem z dicit melius scribi. 
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Ergo mihi quidem certum esse videtur Romanos adiicit, adzicit 
reliqua non magis dixisse quam scripsisse: Quintilianum autem 
et Priscianum (pp. 88-89 sup.), cum coniicit et iniicio esse ab iaciendo 
dicerent, noluisse ¢ consonantem, praepositidne ante se posita, 
omnino amitti in figuris praesentibus, atque Gellium' non solum 
hoc eodem scrupulo commotum esse, sed ratione quoque, qua 
poetae antiqui haec verba ad versus accommodarent, quae ratio 
scilicet aliam mensuram praefixae syllabae poposcit atque ipsius 
tempore volgo audiebatur. 


Haec igitur ratio pronuntiandi si spernenda est, nec vocalem 
praepositionis, cum consonante exit, produci licet nisi si s vel / littera 
in vel con praepositionem insequitur,? quo tandem modo arbitremur 
haec verba, libera re publica, dixisse Romanos? 

Non desunt in libris, nec etiam in inscriptionibus, indicia quae 
persuadeant, id verbum quod est zacio, cum praepositionibus con- 
sonante finitis subiungi inciperet, @ litteram cum ¢ littera commutasse. 
Cuius rei inscriptiones unum exemplum praebent, conieciant? in CI. 
I. 198. 50, a. 123 sive 122 a. Chr. n. (v. CI. p. 56). 

In Plautinis* libris, etsi haec per e facta scriptura non apparet, 
vestigia tamen eius quater deprehendimus. Poen. 1174 (octon. ana- 
paest.) :— 


Fuit hdédie operae pretitim quoivis qui amdbilitati animum ddiceret 


ubi adiecertt habet F (quo de codice v. p. 89 sup.), adiceret A. 
Mil, 112: — 
Contczt in navem miles clam matrém suam 
ubi conteg?¢t quod est in CD codicibus videtur ex coniecit corruptum. 
Truc. 298 :— 
Ut pereat, ut eum ¢xzcia¢is {n malam fraudem ét probrum 


inleciatis (corr. ileciatis) habet A quod Schoell retinet, inéciatis BCD. 


1 Ribbeck in Proleg. Verg., pp. 138-9 putat Gelli praeceptum totum esse Probi, 
vel saltem a Sulpicio Apollinari (cf. Gell. 4. 17. 11) ex huius commentariis excerp- 
tum. Cf. Kretzschmer. de Gell. Fontibus, p. go. 

2 Cf. Gell. 2.17; 4.17. 6. 

8 Cf. ind. Inscr. a. 

4 Cf. ind. Plaut. a, c. 
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Mil. 623 :— 
Edm pudet me tfbi in senecta odfcere sollicitidinem 


obveccere in D fortasse ex obsecere est corruptum ; odscere¢ ante rasuram 
habet B codex, ob:cere C. 
Terenti! codices unum exemplum praebent, Ad. 710: — 


Itaque 4deo magnam mi é#zecz¢ sua c6mmoditate ciram 


ubi ezecit, quia A cum reliquis (¢ in ras. F) et Donatus in lemmate 
habent, videtur pro praeterito habitum esse ; quam prave autem, 
indicat cum contextus sermonis, tum proximus versus, “Ne impru- 
dens faciam” ... 

In ea sententia, — 


Fértior qui cupiditates ést quam qui hostes szdicét,? 


quae a Vincentio Bellovacensi citata nunc commode inspici potest 
in Ribbecki Comicorum Fragmentis, p. 368. 49, swdeci¢ traditum est 
a et y codicibus. Huic scripturae quamvis causae potuisset esse 
obscura distinctio ¢ brevis et ¢ brevis sonorum,® quoniam tamen - 
prima producta est syllaba, fortasse olim szdzecé¢t scriptum est, unde 7 
consonans incuria excidit. 

Ciceronis* operis de Divinatione A et V codices, decimo saeculo 
descripti, habent adzecit in 1. 48. 106 (vs. hexam.) : — 


A biecit efflantem et laceratum adfligit in unda. 
In Vergili® Aeneide 6. 421 : — 
Obdiczt. ille fame rabida tria guttura pandens 


Priscianus (K. II. 349. 15) odiecit legit, testibus libris Lugdunensi 
et Sangallensi (od:zecit G), qui uterque ad nonum saeculum pertinet. 

T. Livium hanc scribendi rationem interdum certe adhibuisse bene 
testantur ex optimis codicibus non nulli. In ro. 8. 3:— 


et nunc tribunus... quinque augurum loca, quattuor pontificum adicét, 
in quae plebei nominentur eqs. 


1 Cf. ind. Ter. a. 

2 Cf. ind. Rell. a. 

8 Cf. Luc. 7. 574 ubi pro sudicé¢ habent non nulli libri sudigét vel sudegit. 
4 Cf. ind. p. 138, Cic. a. , 

5 Cf. ind. Verg. a. 
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et in 10. 37. 14:— 


Fabius ambo consules . . . res gessisse scribit . . . sed ab utro consule, 
non adicit eqs. 


adiecit habent tres praecipui ad scripturam librorum a primo ad 
decimum confirmandam codices, Mediceus (M) saec. XI, Parisinus 
5725 (P) saec. X, Upsaliensis (U) saec. X-XI. Cf. Madvig. Emend. 
Liv. edit. sec., 1877, p. 226 et Miiller-Weissenb. edit. Liv., 1890, app. 
crit. ad hos locos. Librorum autem a vicesimo primo ad tricesimum 
praecipuus codex, Puteanus sive Parisinus 5730 (P) saec. V-VI, 
habet in 22. 19. 2: — 


Hasdrubal ad eum navium numerum... decem adicit, quadraginta 
navium classem Himilconi tradit eqs. 


adecit, quod praesentis esse temporis indicat illud ¢radit verbum 
quod sequitur. Reiecta tamen hac scriptura, adzectzs participium 
supponunt Luchs, Zingerle, Miiller’ in edit. oct. 1891. Item in 
26. 19. 2 habet P codex uwbiecere pro subicere, cf. Luchs. app. crit. 

Plinium autem hunc modum scribendi usurpasse non credo, etsi 
in N. H. 7. sect. 1. 2 adbiectt habet V codex (K a Silligio notatus) 
saec. XI, adicit reliqui. Eius enim tempore non iam zect, sed icit 
moris erat in saczendi verbi compositis. 

Nec illorum vetustissimorum codicum, quos pp. 91-92 supra laudavi, 
ullus praebet huius rei exempla. 

Ex Lachmanni commentario Lucretiano, p. 128, hoc excerpsi cuius 
prior pars consonante terminatur’: odzeccemus in Digestis Florentinis, 
quae dicuntur, XLVII. 20. 3. § 1, hoc est, in libro Florentino, qui 
saeculo VI-VII descriptus, digesta I[ustiniana continet. Conferas, 
si vis, Mommseni edit. 1870, vol. I. p. xxxx. 

Schuchardt denique in libro, quem, Vokalismus des Vulgdarlateins 
inscriptum, a. 1867 prodidit, vol. II. p. 4 haec profert ex codice 
Gothano Euangeliorum, qui saeculo septimo (cf. III. p. 4) scriptus 
est: adiecientur 44. b. 12; 319. b. 15; zntecient 362. a. 2. Haec 
exempla tametsi mihi non fuit facultas ut comprobarem, facile tamen 


1 Tilud comzectant, quod Lachmann ex Lege Servilia profert, non aliud est atque 
meum exemplum quod datur in Indice I, a. 2. 
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ili viro docto credere possumus, namque alias accuratissimum et 
fide dignissimum eius esse librum inveni.! 

Quoniam igitur cum haec satis multa exsistunt exempla, quae 
abiécit, adiécit aliaque ostendunt, tum # consonans necesse est adfuisse, 
quo produceretur syllaba prima, mihi quidem videntur hae formae 
satis probari. Communis enim volgarisque usus, quo in compositis 
a brevis in z correpta est, zaciend: formas non nisi z consonante eiecta 
adficiebat; nam aliter esset profecto auditus ille z consonantis ante z 
vocalem positi sonus, quem linguae Latinae non fuisse satis plane 
nobis videmur supra pp. 93-95 indicavisse. Conferas etiam illud 
societatem vocabulum, quod,*etsi in eo non agitur de # consonante, 
- tamen per o litteram in ¢, non in # correptam sonum difficilem durum- 
que vitavit. 

Abiecio ergo, abiectt, adiecio, adiecitt et cetera primo audita esse 
censeo cum iaciendi verbo praepositiones inciperent praefigi, neque 
desita audiri certe inter poetas atque eos qui litteris humanitateque 
politiores erant usque ad extremam Augusti aetatem. Mutatio 
tamen illa, qua ¢ littera fieret ab ¢, iam satis antiquo tempore 
incipiebat haec verba adficere. Quod cum fieret,  consonante 
omissa, iam praefixa syllaba non producebatur positione, et dzcio, 
abicit similiaque audiebantur. Has formas autem dixisse hoc tem- 
pore imperitos solos rudesque, e quibus volgo oriuntur ea quae ex 
ingenio sunt linguae, est veri simillimum, quia ante Augusti obitum 
non nisi apud Naevium et Plautum exstant, quaterque tantum apud 
eos. Cf. Naev.’ vs. 94, p. 23 R:— 


Immé6 quos scicidi in itis conscindam atque d’biczam. 
Plaut.® Asin. 814: — 

Praerfpias scortum amdnti atque argentum d’dzczas. 
Merc. 932 :— 

Sdnus non es. qufn pedes vos fn curriculum cd’nicttis. 
Rud. 769 :— 


Iam hércle ego te continuo barba arrfpiam, in ignem co’niczam. 


1 Cf. etiam Seelmann. Aussprache des Lateins, p. viii. 
2 Cf. ind. Rell, b. 8 Cf. ind. Plaut. b. 
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Pro hoc coniciam habent CD codices cotciam, itaque illud conicttis 
in Merc. 932, ut etiam omnes formae coniciendi verbi quas infra in 
indice Plauti sub littera c enumerabimus, coictendi potuerunt esse ; sed 
hae breviores formae minus placent! apud Plautum, quod nullo altero 
loco sunt codicibus sustentatae.? Illarum quoque omnium formarum 
quae sunt in Plauti indice c, Terenti b, Reliquorum c enumeratae, 
priores partes liceat, si quis velit, corripere. Sic abzcio, dbiciam et 
reliqua, non adiecio, abieciam audiamus. Haud tamen probabile hoc 
esse mihi videtur, nam illa supra dicta quattuor exempla sola sunt, 
quae primae correptionem postulant; longae autem certo sunt hae 
syllabae apud Plautum decies, apud Terentium reliquosque scaenicos 
poetas octies.® 

Cum igitur Naevius et Plautus et quivis alius correpta prima syllaba 
dixerunt haec verba, haud multum licet dubitare, puto, quin etiam 
scripserint abicio, abicit et alia similia per zc litteras.* At non adicio, 
sed adzecio plerumque hoc tempore et dici et scribi solebat, neque est 
illius ullum formae vestigium, exceptis illis quattuor exemplis, dum 
usque ad extremum saeculum alterum a. Chr. n. perveniatur. Ex 
anno 105 a. Chr. n. est nobis servata lex parietis faciendi, quae 
proicito® figuram continet. Sed septendecim annos prius in lege de 
pecuniis repetundis lata insculptum est conieciant. Inter annos igitur 
122 et 105 a. Chr. n. haec verba scribendi ita se consuetudo muta- 
verat, ut etiam in leges, quae veteres maxime amant formas, illa 
recentior per zc litteras facta scriptura admitteretur. Licet ergo 
conicere, ut mea fert opinio, illum sonum, qui his litteris significa- 
retur, satis frequenter paulo ante a. 105 auditum esse, eumque sane 
in eorum sermone, qui politioris humanitatis non expertes fuissent. 
Anno demum 44 a. Chr. n. sunt incisa in lege Ursonensi illa ¢nzcere 
et reiciantur,’ neque exstat eo interim spatio ullum in inscriptionibus 


1 Cf. Lachmann. in Lucr. p. 188. 

2 Cf. ind. Plaut.; etiam p. 122 inf. 

8 Cf. ind. Plaut. a, Ter. a, Rell. a. 

4 Sic etiam scribebant cum per diphthongum dicta sunt verbi sacéends composita. 
Cf. p. 114 inf. 

5 Cf. ind. Inscr. a, 3. Huius formae cum vocali exeat praepositio, nihil tamen 
hoc interest ad hanc rem. 

6 Cf. ind. Inscr. a, 2. 7 Cf. ind. Inscr. a. 4 et 5. 
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exemplum. Itaque, quantum suspicamur, haec forma usque ab anno 
105, vel paulo ante, volgari usu scribebatur, atque in inscriptionibus 
inde ab hoc tempore sola est quam reperimus, in codicibus nostris 
longe frequentissima. 

Verum tamen quamquam Zcio, ici¢ et reliqua volgo in compositis et 
scribebantur et dicebantur, tamen seco, zecit ceteraque apud poetas 
certe eruditosque maxime valuerunt usque ad Augustum mortuum ; 
quas formas pronuntiasse eos satis indicant numeri, scripsisse autem, 
illae scripturae, quas supra pp. 96-98 laudavi. Plerumque tamen qui 
eorum opera descripserunt, volgari mori obsequentes, illas secio formas 
in écio converterunt ; mox vetus scribendi modus fere in oblivionem 
adductus est. 

Primum ?! illius brevioris formae in herois exemplum dat Moretum 
carmen in versu 96: — 


Spargit humi atque @dicz#?. . . 


Sed is, qui hoc carmen composuerit, cum productam syllabam 
numeri gratia in versu gg cuperet, non dubitavit illam veterem 


mensuram usurpare : — 
Caseus Gdicitur ... 


id quod fortasse indicat veterem sonum nondum periisse, nisi forte 
mavis putare per imitationem scilicet veterum hoc fieri. 

Eorum, qui aetate inferiores fuerunt, poetarum semper correptam 
primam syllabam adhibuerunt ® Germanicus, Manilius, Seneca (sed 
excipiendae‘* fortasse adissicere verbi formae; cf. ind. a), Lucanus, 
Martialis, Iuvenalis. Duas habet Phaedrus in senariis formas, quae 
sublatione incipientes mensuram non significant. Et correptas et 
productas Silius induxit in versus praefixas syllabas; sin autem 
excipimus a@ssice formam et superiacit — quo in verbo in temporibus 
praesentibus simplicis zactendi formae subiunctae praepositionibus 


1 Cf. ind. Ov. b. 

2 Cf. ind. p. 145, Moret. a. 

8 Vid. exempla in indice, p. 145 sqq. 

4 Duo exempla habet ille (cf. ind. c) quorum prima syllaba producta an correpta 
sit incertum est. Haec duco in correptis, quoniam productionem nisi in dissicere 
verbo non videtur Seneca usurpasse. Sed etiam hoc in verbo codicibus non 
credendum est. Cf. p. 126 inf. 
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mutari non videntur!— plures correptas habet. Valerius Flaccus 
autem et Statius Vergilium imitari ita studebant, ut illa productione 
paene constanter uterentur, non magis tamen Silio intellegentes quo 
modo veteres eam effecissent, nisi forte exemplaria habuerunt, quae 
veterem scribendi rationem conservarint ; itaque aut vocalem prae- 
positionis tractim pronuntiabant, aut una z littera scripta, sonum 
consonantis # et vocalis ¢ sequentis in una syllaba efferebant. Semel 
per neglegentiam, ut opinor, illam sua aetate volgarem? correptionem 
adhibuit Statius in Thebaide 7. 4:— 


Sidera proclamatque daicz .. . 


Eodem modo veterum consuetudinem imitati sunt Serenus, Auso- 
nius, Claudianus, alii; atque hic pariter cum Statio non caret 
volgaribus formis. 

Haec poetarum testimonia si cum enarrationibus Gelli (4. 17) 
et Mari Victorini (K. VI. 67. 17), quas supra p. 88 protuli, com- 
paramus, plane apparet, ut mihi videtur, inde ab extrema Augusti 
aetate cum correpta prima syllaba constanter audita esse haec com- 
posita. 

Ille autem vetus sonus, quo productio praefixae syllabae efficie- 
batur, sequentibus illis zecto, cect aliisque, quamvis plane periisset 
inter eruditos litteratosque, ut praeclare demonstrat Gelli locus, ubi 
numeros apud veteres poetas observasse dicuntur alii vocali praepo- 
sitionis producenda, alii duabus z litteris, quarum prior consonans 
esset, efferendis, est tamen putandus, mea quidem sententia, haud 
ubique omnino periisse, sed interim se propagasse aut inter eosdem 
imperitos rudesque homines a quibus zco et similia principium 
duxere * aut in provincialium linguis. Illae enim formae, quae p. 98 
supra proferuntur ex Digestis Florentinis et codice Gothano Euan- 
geliorum, indicio sunt‘ illum zecéo sonum in aliquibus locis multo 
post valuisse, quam Romae inter eruditos certe periisset. Licet 


1 Cf. Verg. A. 11. 625 (ind. a) superiacst; Val. Max. 3. 2. ext. 7 superiaceretur 
habent omnes codd.; Plin. N. H. 7. 2. 2 § 21 superiacé codd. plerique, superari 
unus. 

2 Cf. L. Miller. de Re Metr. p. are 


® Cf. p. 99 sup. 
4 Cf. praeterea p. 113. 
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enim Digestorum librarius describere vel imitari potuisset, quae in 
antiquis legibus viderat, non tamen facile arbitrari possumus, quae 
in codice Gothano sint exempla, vetere more scribendi adfecta esse, 
quoniam non ante medium alteri saeculi p. Chr. n. Euangelia Latine 
reddita sunt. 

Unius rei restat ut mentionem faciam, quae ad has consonante 
exeuntis praefixas syllabas pertinet. Servius enim in opere de 
Finalibus (K. IV. 450. 12) haec dicit: “Item ex ipsis praeposi- 
tionibus ad et od et in et sub diversae in verbis ponuntur. Nam 
corripiuntur cum crescendo disyllabum reddunt, ut adit, obit, ‘tnit, 
subtt, indifferenter sunt cum trisyllabum faciunt, ut adicit, obicit, 
inicit, subtcit; producuntur tantum cum tetrasyllabum ex se reddunt, 
ut adicio, obicio, inicio, subicio”’ Haec igitur cum narret, patet in 
promptuque est ex usu eorum poetarum, qui dactylicos versus scribe- 
rent postquam zcio sonus volgaris factus esset, argumenta eum 
deduxisse. Nam, enumeratione mea examinata, cum nullum ei 
adversatur exemplum, id facile intellegi potest, quia in dactylicis 
numeris nulla ratio est, nisi praepositione producta, qua adicio forma 
et aliae similes in versus induci potuerint. Sin autem illa Naevi et 
Plauti exempla, dbiciam, dbicias, conicitis, céniciam (cf. p. 99 sup.) 
reminiscemur, Servi verba in loquendi consuetudine non niti praeclare 
apparebit. 

Hactenus igitur, ut iam breviter recognoscam argumentum, haec 
conatus sum demonstrare: Cum consonante terminaretur praepositio, 
zicco scripturam et sonum apud antiquos in grammaticorum tantum 
praeceptis exstitisse, nec saepe esse adhibita, quoad litterae rena- 
scerentur saeculo XIV ; zcio autem ferme scriptum legi et in inscrip- 
tionibus et in veterrimis libris manu scriptis, quamquam semel in 
illis, in his non numquam apud scriptores, qui ante Tiberium impera- 
torem vixerint, zecjo forma aut exstet, aut vestigium sui reliquerit ; 
quoniam igitur per illud co non significetur’ sonus, quo intellegere 
possimus numerorum rationem apud poetas, qui praefixam syllabam 
produxerint, sin autem zecio formam sumamus, facile illa ratio expli- 
cetur, veri simillimum esse zecio non solum scriptum, verum dictum 





1 Non adsentior Lachmanno aliisque qui duplicem sonum per unum # scriptum 
repraesentari docent. Cf. pp. 84-86 sup. 
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quoque esse a poetis politioribusque usque ad extremam Augusti 
aetatem ; sed scio tamen sonum se prodere iam in versibus Plauti et 
Naevi, atque ad extremum alterum saeculum a. Chr. n. ita frequenter 
audiri, ut scribendi ratio respondere sono inciperet, ab eoque inde 
tempore ico magis volgo scriptum quam zecio: Tiberio autem impera- 
tore zecio formam iam neque auditam inter eos qui litteris imbuti 
essent neque scriptam, attamen sive in multitudine imperita rudique, 
Sive inter agrestis et rusticos semper remansisse; verum cio cum 
inter doctos moris esset continenter, poetas aliquot Vergilium alios- 
que veteres ita studiose imitatos, ut quam productionem praefixae 
syllabae apud illos perspexissent, eam in suos versus, quamvis ignari 
antiquae dicendi rationis, inducerent. 


III. /AC/ENDI VERBI COMPOSITA QUORUM PRIOR PARS VOCALI 
TERMINATUR. 


Iam de sactendi verbo agamus vocali finitis praepositionibus sub- 
iuncto. Praefixae syllabae, quae ad hanc rem pertinent, sunt septem 
numero, de, ¢, prae, pro, co, re, tra. Sed prae praepositio nihil ad 
hanc quaestionem prodest, quoniam nusquam apud poetas neque in 
inscriptionibus reperitur. Pracicientes est apud Festum p. 249. 34 
M. = 324. 34 Thewr., sed Columella 8. 17. 10 praciactuntur videtur 
scripsisse, atque Praczacitur est Scauri codice Bernensi (B) saec. X 
traditum (cf. K. VII. 17. 6). Unde forsitan concludas hoc verbum, 
item ut id quod est superiacio,' simplicis verbi formam retinuisse. 

Reliquas autem praefixas syllabas, quae omnes apud poetas repe- 
riuntur, numquam necesse est corripere. In scaenicorum versibus 
cum possint corripi hae syllabae haud raro, velut in Plaut. Stich. 
360 :— 

Pérnam et glanditim dezczte. hic hércle homo nimitm sapit. 


Cas. 23 :— 
Etcite ex animo ctiram atque alienum aés ; papae. 
Mil. 205 :— 
Déxterum ita veménter ezcz#; qudd agat, aegre suppetit. 


1 Cf. p. 102 et adn. I. 
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Pers. 320: — 


Ego réiciam, habe animim bonum. credétur; commodabo. 


Ter. And. 382 :— 
Aliquam causam quam 6b rem etcéat éppido. eicidt? cito. 


Ph. 18:— | 
Ille 4d famem hunc a stidio studuit vétcere 


et in aliis,| omnes tamen aut per se longae esse, aut cum sequenti 
syllaba per diphthongum coniungi possunt. Itaque quoniam hi 
poetae ipsi exempla praebent, quorum certo producendae sunt 
syllabae primae, velut Plaut. Asin. 127 :— 


Sfcine hoc f{t? foras aédibus me éicz ? 


Laber. vs. 83, II. p. 292 R.: — 
Hoc vé6luit clipeum céntra pelvem prdicé 


et alia,? atque ceteri poetae constanter produxerunt aut per diphthon- 
gum enuntiarunt, credamus licet omnia illa dubia produci oportere. 
Qua ratione sum ipse usus in enumeratione mea. 

Sed harum praepositionum vocales, cum diversas per se mensuras 
habeant, sunt tamen omnes adfectae consonantis # excipientis natura. 
Nam ut consonante,’ ita vocali cum praepositiones caderent, zaczendi 
verbum non est dubium quin primae sonum litterae diu servaverit.* 

Hae igitur sunt productionis rationes: de, ¢, pro praepositiones 
vocalis litteras habent natura longas, co et ‘ra autem compensant 
productis vocalibus extremas litteras amissas,° sed ve producitur 


1 Cf. ind. Plaut. d, e, f; Ter. c,d; Rell. d,e, f ; etiam Lucil. b; Sen. d. 

2 Cf. ind. Plaut. d; Rell. d; etiam Phaedr. b. 

8 Cf. p. 96 sqq. 

4 Cf. inf. p. 110 sqq. 

5 Cf. Gell. 2. 17. 8 sq.: “coligatus et conexus producte dicitur. Sed tamen 
videri potest in his, quae posui, ob eam causam particula haec produci, quoniam 
eliditur ex ea  littera (cf. 4.17.6) ; nam detrimentum litterae productione syllabae 
compensatur.” Etiam cf. Verg. G. 4. 257, conexae; A. 9. 410, cdnixus,; ib. 1. 73, 
conubio,; quibus in omnibus verbis co, non cov, adhibitum esse apparet ex inscrip- 
tionibus librisque. Cf. Neue. Formenl. II. pp. 865-67. 

Alia est sententia non deductum esse illud co ex com (con), sed com (con) ex co, 
nescio quo addito. Confirmationem petit haec opinio ex linguis Germana et 
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non tantum d littera compensanda, quantum # consonantis pro- 
prietate quadam, qua, cum ea est inter vocalis posita, # vocalis litterae 
quasi umbra et imago ante eam audita, ut a0, Matia, sic adfecit 
antecedentis vocalis naturam, ut, etiam si illa brevis fuit, produceretur.? 
Nam cum red praepositio quibusdam verbis praefixa saepe adsimu- 
lata sit eorum primae litterae, velut reppuli,? rettuli, rellatum (Luctr. 
2. 1001), reccidisset (Cic. Rep. 2. 8. 14), redduco (Lucr. 1. 228, etiam 
cf. Neue. Formenl. II.? p. 923), aliorum (cf. CI. I. p. 593), tamen 
numquam d litteram amissam compensat vocali producenda;® atqui 
ante ¢ consonantem ve semper producitur, ut in rézecit Verg. A. 5. 421; 
réiecti ib. 11. 630; rétectura Ov. M.g. 513; vétecto Sen. Thyest. 808; 
rétectat Sil. 7. 722; rétecit ib. 13. 726; et alia multa. 


Gothica ; nam alterius ge syllaba praefixa, alterius ga, cognatae sunt, ut videtur, 
cum co. (Cf. F. Kluge. Etym. Worterb. der deutschen Sprache, 1889, s. v. ge-: 
‘‘ Verwandtschaft des Prafixes mit lat. con-, cum ist wahrscheinlich.” Sed idem in 
edit. tert., 1883, scripserat “ist nicht sicher.”) Cf. Germ. gemein et Goth. ga- 
mainja cum Lat. communis (comoinem in s.c. de Bacchanalibus CI. I. 196, a. 186 
a. Chr. n., quo tamen tempore omnino non geminabantur consonantes ; cf. mecesus 
ese Bacanal vs. 4, tousiset vs. 9, alia). 

Potest tamen com (con) primaria esse forma; nam in lingua Hibernica com, 
con, co pariter exstant, omnibusque muneribus praepositionis funguntur, ita autem 
adhibentur ut com ante medias (com ante 4) et vocalis, co ante tenuis ponatur (cf. 
Ern. Windisch. Irische Texte mit Worterb., 1880, p. 430 S. v. 3 co, con-, et Irische 
Grammatik, 1879, §§ 97, 99.6, 245, 246, 2475). In lingua Oscorum com (kom) 
solum exstat. Cf. com preivatud in tabulae Bantinae vs. 15 (Zvetaieff, Inscriptio- 
nes Italiae Inferioris Dialecticae, 1886, p. 70 et tab. III), com atrud (?) vss. 
23-4, kombened, kombennicis, [ko]mparakinets, comparascuster (ib. pp. 120-2). In 
tab. Bant. vs. 16 com (preivatud) errore videtur pro com scriptum esse. Apud 
Sabellicos quoque som praepositio erat; cf. kom alzes (ib. p. 3). Inscriptiones 
Faliscae cuncaptum et comvivia reddunt (ib. p. 26). Covehriu autem est ex Vol- 
scorum dialecto (ib. p. 20); atque Umbri, cum illud com (Aum) praepositionem 
haberent (frequens post nomen suum ponitur cum m littera saepius omittitur, 
ut verisco, esuku), in compositis tamen co (4u) tantum usurpabant; cf. comoltu, 
kumaltu = ‘commolito,’ comohota == ‘commota,’ conegos, kunikaz = ‘conixus,’ 
covertu, kuvertu = ‘convertito,’ Auvettu == ‘convehito.’ Vide Biicheler. Umbrica, 
1883, pp. 210-11. 

1 Recorderis quaeso quo modo ~ littera ante / vel s, aut g ante m vel # posita 
productam reddiderit antecedentem vocalem. 

2 Cf. Corssen. Ausspr. II.? pp. 466-8, qui aliorum alias rationes exposuit. 

8 Alia est Brixi sententia ad Capt. 918 elata, sed ibi recc/usit potuit scribi vel 
certe dici. Aliud remedium petiit Fleckeisen. 
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/ consonanti hanc fuisse proprietatem cum non prorsus certum 
sit) veri tamen simillimum videtur. Cf. Seelmann. Ausspr. d. Lat. 
p. 231: ‘*Gewisse momente lassen es nicht zweifelhaft erscheinen, 
dass bis zum IV oder V jahrh. n. Chr. die bessere volkssprache 
mitlautendes / und V als halbvocale, also=# und yw fortfiihrte,”’ 
item p. 230: ‘Die laute. . . wo also trotz des j-artigen beigerausches 
einz.. . deutlich durchtont, nennen wir mit fug und recht ‘halb- 
vocale.’” At sane non semper. Nam neque cum ab initio verbi 
posita est, eo magis ultimam vocalem antecedentis verbi produxit 
(cf. Catul. 62. 3: Surgeré iam tempus... ), neque tum cum in 
medio vocabuli z vocalem excepit, subsequente quoque vocali in 
eadem syllaba, illam # antecedentem longam reddidit. iugus enim, 
tritugus, quadritugus et reliqua similia constanter brevibus primis 
syllabis utuntur. Sed si quam aliam vocalem atque # subsecuta est, 
tum tenuem vocalis #sonum ante se dedit, sed arte secum coniunctam, 
nec cum antecedente vocali in alia syllaba elatam ;? nihilque referre 
utrum in simplicibus verbis an in compositis stet,® ve syllaba con- 
stanter longa satis demonstrat.‘ Atque sic factus est ille plenior,° 
pressior,® latior,> pinguis® sonus 7 litterae, quo antecedens vocalis, 
si brevis fuit, evaderet longa, si vero producta, productior. 

Hunc sonum ex vocali et consonante mixtum ut scribendo signifi- 
carent, duabus # litteris opus esse putaverunt non nulli. Inde sunt 
illa atto, Maita, Attax, quae Ciceroni placuisse commemorant et 
Quintilianus, ubi dicit (1. 4. 11), ‘Sciat etiam Ciceroni placuisse 
atio Maitamque geminata 7 scribere; quod si est, etiam iungetur ut 
consonans”’; et Velius Longus his verbis (K. VII. 54. 16): “Et in 
plerisque Cicero videtur auditu emensus scriptionem, qui et Azzacem 
et Maiiam per duo # scribenda existimavit; quidam unum esse 
animadvertunt, si quidem potest et per unum # enuntiari, ut scriptum 


1 Cf. L. Miiller. de Re Metr. p. 292? (251 *). 

2 Cf. Corssen. Ausspr. I.? p. 302. 

8 Cf. Schmitz. Beitr. p. 77; dissentiunt Prisc. K. II. 14. 14. inf. p. 109 citatus et 
Corssen 1. c. 

‘Cf. etiam Mar. Victorin. K. VI. 35. 25: “quamquam et geminata ¢ scribere 
iubeamur, ut Proziecst”’ (in temp. praeterito). 

5 Cf. grammaticorum locos infra prolatos. 

6 Cf. Pompeium K. V. 103. 33 sqq. 
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est. Unde illud quod pressius et plenius sonet per duo ¢ scribi 
oportere existimat.”’ Eiusdem modi sunt etiam illa Lucretiana 
Trowugenas et Grattugenarum supra p. 94 adn. 4 laudata, atque 
Trowanis in 1. 476, quae potius Ciceronis esse quam Lucreti equidem 
arbitrer. Illam enim geminationem usurpatam esse Lucreti aetate 
non probabile videtur, quoniam in CI. I. nullum est exemplum.! 
In CI. II tamen haec inter alia exstant aetatis incertae exempla: 
1076 POMPEIIVS; 1923 EIIVS; 4587 CVIIVS; etiam haec, quae 
accuratius sonum prae se ferunt; EIIVS 1964. I. 41 et saepe: 
CVIIVS ib II. 10; et alia. Qua ex ratione scribendi prave factum 
est illud POMPEIJIVS CI. IX. 3748 et alia quae sunt similia.? 
Plauti quoque Ambrosianus rara exempla habet, quorum videas 
exempli gratia MAIIORES Trin. 642. 

Grammatici autem saepius poscunt ut haec 7# littera consonans 
inter vocalis posita per geminationem scribatur. Cf. Caesellium apud 
Cassiodorium (K. VII. 206. 6): “Pompeiius, Tarpeiius, et eiius per 
duo 7 scribenda sunt et propter sonum (plenius enim sonant) et 
propter metra; numquam enim longa fiet syllaba, nisi per  geminum 
scribatur.” Cf. etiam Diomedem (K. I. 428. 10): (positione longa 
fit syllaba) ‘cum correpta vocalis desinat et interposita ¢ excipiatur 
a vocali . . . quoniam inter duas vocales duarum syllabarum posita 
# geminatur. Sic enim scribi per geminatam litteram metri ratione 
desiderat, si quidem potestatem tuetur duplicis consonantis.” Con- 
feras porro, si velis, Marium Victorinum in K, VI. 24. 21; 27.9; 
35. 22: Maximum Victorinum K. VI. 197. 16. 

Sed alii, duplicis soni haud ignari, unam scribi litteram voluerunt; 
veluti Probus (K. IV. 221. 8): “J littera duplicem sonum designat, 
una quamvis figura sit, si undique fuerit cincta vocalibus”’; itemque 
(257.17): “J littera cum fuerit in medio vocalium, ita ut consonans 
sit, duplicem sonum reddit’”’*; et Velius Longus (K. VII. 55. 2): 
“At qui Zrotam et Maiam per unum 7 scribunt, negant onerandam 
pluribus litteris scriptionem, cum sonus ipse sufficiat; hanc enim 
naturam esse quarundam litterarum, ut morentur et enuntiatione 


1 EIVS tamen est satis antiquum ; cf. p. 93 adn. 3. 
2 Cf. Schmitz. Beitr. p. 84 sqq. et Seelmann. Ausspr. d. Lat. p. 236. 
8 At cf. Serv. Aen. I. I supra p. 94 laudatum. 
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sonum detineant. . . . atque ipsa natura ¢ litterae est ut interiecta 
vocalibus latius enuntietur’’; etiam Donatus in K. IV. 368. 27 et 
Beda in K. VII. 229. 30. 

Quamvis male’ opinati sint hanc ¢ esse duplicem consonantem, 
atque ideo positione produci multas vocalis, quae re vera natura aut 
compensatione producuntur,? tamen praeclare testificantur 7 litterae 
vocalibus interpositae fuisse sonum duplicem. 

Summam quandam omnium harum doctrinarum dat Priscianus, ubi 
duplicem et simplicem ¢ litteram distinguit (K. II. 13. 27): “Etz 
quidem modo pro simplici modo pro duplici accipitur consonante: 
pro simplici, quando ab eo incipit syllaba in principio dictionis 
posita, subsequente vocali in eadem syllaba, ut Juno, luppiter; pro 
duplici autem, quando in medio dictionis ab eo incipit syllaba post 
vocalem ante se positam, subsequente quoque vocali in eadem syllaba, 
ut Matus, peius, etus, in quo loco antiqui solebant geminare eandem 
z litteram et mazius, peitus, ettus scribere, quod non aliter pronuntiari 
posset, quam si cum superiore syllaba prior z, cum sequente altera 
proferretur, ut pez-2us, e7-tus, mai-itus”’; addatur quod est in K. II. 
14.14: “Pro simplici quoque in media dictione invenitur, sed in 
compositis, ut iniuria, adiungo, eiectus, retice’ Vergilius in bucolico 
(3. 96) proceleusmaticum posuit pro dactylo: Tityre, pascentes a 
flumine vezice* capellas.” 

At male non modo hoc tale discrimen fecit, verum etiam separavit® 
illa duo 7 in duas syllabas. Etenim in compositis non semper sim- 
plex est z littera, sed tum modo cum consonantem aut z vocalem 
excipit, ut in adiungo, biiugus et similibus verbis ; neque separandus 
in duas syllabas est ille mixtus sive duplex sonus, namque aliter 
unum z omnino non suffecisset; atque Priscianus cum illa dicit, 
conatur tantum scripturam interpretari, quae non iam in usu fuit, 
culusque sonum ipse non intellexit. Cf. K. III. 467. 15: (in Z7roia 


1 Cf. Schmitz. Beitr. pp. 73-4. 

2 Cf. Aufrecht. Zeitschr. f. vergl. Sprachf. I. 225 sqq. et Corssen. Ausspr. I? 
303 8qq- 

8 Sic optimi libri, rezce H. ex reicere, Hertz. 

* Cf. Brambach. Lat. Orthog. p. 199 adn. 

5 Ad eum tamen accedunt viri docti Schmitz (Beitr. p. 75) et Seelmann (Ausspr. 
d. Lat. pp. 235-6). 
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vocabulo) “solent ... Latini . . . pro consonante duplici accipere 
# et eam a priore subtrahere syllaba et adiungere sequenti; quam- 
vis antiqui solebant duas z scribere et alteram priori subiungere, 
alteram praeponere sequenti, ut Zrozza, Mata, Aiiax.” Ibi quoque 
vehementer errat' ubi dicit (K. II. 303.5): ‘‘ Idque in vetustissimis 
invenies scripturis quotiens inter duas vocales ponitur, ut eéus, Pom- 
pettus, Vulteitus, Gaitus; quod etiam omnes, qui de littera curiosius 
scripserunt, affrmant.’”” Nusquam enim exstat id duplex z in CI. I, 
hoc est in titulis aetate superioribus a. 44 a. Chr. n., neque est in 
libris frequens traditum. Qui igitur maxime id sustentarunt, erant 
grammatici, sed ne eorum quidem omnes, ut patet ex testimoniis 
quae supra protuli. 


Hac digressione iam finita, qua apparet ¢ consonantem vocalibus 
interpositam effecisse suapte natura, ut, quae vocalis esset ante se 
posita, ¢ vocali sola excepta, produceretur, nunc revertendum ad 
propositum nostrum. 

Non modo # consonantem zaciendi verbi diu retentam esse post 
vocali finitas praepositiones satis significat constans harum omnium 
productio, verum etiam zeczo primo dictum et scriptum, cum verbum 
et praepositio in unum convenissent® plura indicia sunt quam in 
illis compositis quorum prior pars consonante cadit. 

CI. IX. 782: proiecitad in lege antiqua.® 

In Plautinis libris etsi nullum est certum exemplum, videtur tamen 
eiectam olim esse scriptum in Truc. 659 *: — 


Hoc fctu exponam atque é6mnis ezcidm foras 


ubi pro ezcia D codicis habent B et C ceciam (cecia B). © 
Lucilius ezecere® scripsit, si Noni (300. 25 M.) codicibus credendum 
est, in versu dactylico (XXVIIII. 106. M.) : — 


Eiiecere istum abs te quam primum et perdere amorem 


1 Cf. Schmitz. Beitr. p. 83; Ribbeck. Proleg. Verg. p. 138. 

2 Quo modo prius scripserint, quam facta sit verbi et praepositionis inter se 
coniunctio, exemplo est illud exdo iacito, quod erat in XII tabulis, teste Festo 
p. 313 M.=452.7 Thewr. Cf. R. Schoell. Legis duodecim tabularum reliquiae, 
1866, p. I15. 

8 Cf. ind. Inscr. a. 4 Cf. ind. Plaut. f. 6 Cf. ind. Lucil. b. 
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hoc enim scriptum legitur in Lugdunensi (L) et ex correctione in 
Harleiano (H), qui uterque est IX saeculi, atque huc spectat fortasse 
ecicere scriptura quam ante correctionem habuit Bambergensis (B) 
saec. IX-X, unde profectum est id ezccere codicis Guelferbytani (G) 
saec. X-XI. cere habent H:, Gen. (saec. X), Bz, Gz. 

Varronem?! quoque hanc scribendi rationem usurpasse eiusdem 
Noni codices testificantur. In versu enim, qui in 452. 9 M. citatus 


est, 


Frfigore torret vénatum ezecé?¢ ieiunio véllicum 


cum eit habeant LH.G, ezecz# est in BH. 
Lucreti? codices Leidenses (A saec. IX, B saec. X) habent esecté, 
ceteri escé#, in 2. 951: — 


Dispersamque foras per caulas ezecz¢ omnis 
sed in 3. 513 :— 
Addere enim partis aut ordine ¢razecere aecumst 


nulla varia esse scriptura videtur. 
Catullus* autem unum incertum exemplum praebet ubi fproiciet 
verbum in 64. 370: — 


Proiciet truncum submisso poplite corpus 


legitur; nam /rozecit in Ambrosiano (A) saec. XIV scriptum erat 
ante correctionem, et in Berolinensi (L) saec. XV. 

Ex Vergili* codicibus habent sex hanc vetustiorem scripturam : 
Romanus (R) saec. IV-V, deeci¢t in G. 1. 333 :— 


Detecit, ingeminant austri et densissimus imber 
A. 8. 428: — 
| Detectt in terras, pars imperfecta manebat 
ib. 10. 753: — 


Detecit: at Thronium Salius, Saliumque Nealces. 


Mediceus (M) saec. IV-V dezecet in G. 1. 333. 


1 Cf. ind. p. 136 Varro. 8 Cf. ind. Catul. b. 
2 Cf. ind. Lucr. b. 4 Cf. ind. Verg. b. 
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Bernensis 184 (c) saec. IX deecit in A. 10. 753, 11. 642:— 
Detectt Herminium nudo cui vertice fulva 
prowecit ib. 5. 776: — 
Protectt in fluctus ac vina liquentia fundit 
tratectt ib. 9. 634: — 
. Tratecit. I, verbis virtutem inlude superbis. 

Codex Gudianus (y) saec. IX secunda manu, et Minoraugiensis 
(m) saec. XII, et ex correctione Bernensis 165 (b) saec. IX ¢rasecit 
ib. 9. 634. Videtur etiam Priscianus, vel potius fortasse posterior 
eius operis librarius, desectt descripsisse in versu A. 10. 753 citando ; 
cf. K. III. 293. 16. 

Ovidi codex Laurentianus 36. 12 (A) saec. XI-XII habet in margine 
deiecit in M. 11. 386, quamquam in versu est scriptum dssidit, atque 
in plerisque libris est déssicit aut disicit vel plane scriptum vel sat 


indicatum : — 
Dissictt) (disicit) hos ipsos, colloque infusa mariti. 


Stati? unus Bambergensis (B) saec. XI exhibet hoc genus formam, 
evecit quidem in Th. 6. 770, ubi non nulli habent ezcst aut ezicé?, 
sed Puteanus (P) saec. X, Gudianus 52 (G) saec. XIV, Helmsta- 
diensis (H) saec. XV tradunt id quod sententia postulat, reicit*; — 


Et patria vigil arte Lacon hos veéce¢ ictus. 


Itaque illud ezecz¢ codicis B ex rezecit decurtatum esse videtur. 
Liviani codices haec suppeditant: ecece# in 1. 41. 1: — 


Tanaquil inter tumultum claudi regiam iubet, arbitros ezcz¢ 
et detect in 1. 48. 3: — 
Tarquinius . . . medium arripit Servium elatumque ... per gradus 
deicit 
quae quidem aperte praesentis sunt temporis,‘ et deéecit in 1. 40. 7:— 
alter elatam securim in caput dezecit, relictoque in vulnere telo ambo se 


foras eiciunt 


1 Cf. ind. Ov. a. 2 Cf. p. 114 inf. 8 Cf. ind. Stat. c. 
4 Cf. Madvig. Emend. Liv. edit. sec., 1877, p. 226; Miiller-Weissenb. edit. oct., 
1885, app. crit. 
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quod, cum praesentis esse putaverit Hertz,’ potest esse praeteriti. 
Etiam in 22. 37. 9:— 


ut praetor . . . classem in Africam ¢raiceret 


Puteanus (P) saec. V-VI habet ¢razeceret. 

Haec praeterea dat Lachmann in commentario Lucretiano p. 128: 
e Caelio Antipatro Nonius 89. 6 detecet (“congenuclat percussus 
deiecit dominum’’). In Caesaris de bello Gallico comm. 4. 28 
exemplaria duo (Parisinum 5763 (B) saec. X et Vossianum primum 
sive Lugdunensem 53 (C) saec. VI laudat Nipperdey, Holder autem 
B solum) dezecerentur. In apocalypsi Iohannis 11. 2 unus codex 
(“unum e meis’’) eece (cf. eius editionem Novi Testamenti. Zie 
autem habet codex Fuldensis.’ v. edit. Ranke. p. 446.12). 

Ex Schuchardti libro® II, 4 haec adsumpsi: Digesta Florentina ‘* 
IX. 2. 31 deseceret; IX. 3.1. § 4 et XLIII. 16. 3. § 12 descceretur, 
IX. 2. 53 deiecerentur; VII. 1. 13. § 4 et XLIII. 16. 3. § 9 deiccere 
(infin.); WII. 1. 13. § 5 dececerit (pro infin.). Codex Sessorianus 
Augustini Speculi saec. VIII-IX (cf. Schuch, III. 3) prosecietur.® 
Codex Bobiensis-Vaticanus Augustini Sermonum saec. VI-VII (cf. 
Schuch. lc.) procecere.® Gothanus’ Euangeliorum 38. b, 15 prozece. 

Post vocali igitur, item ut post consonante, cadentes praepo- 
sitiones zecio formam esse antiquiorem licet nobis arbitrari. Sed 
icio in his quoque compositis se mox ostendit in sermone, ut ex. 
scaenicis poetis® apparet, non plerumque tamen ita elatum ut ezcio 
verbum, quod exempli gratia profero, in quattuor syllabas ¢7-ci-0 
distingueretur,® sed in tres ¢z-ci-o quarum prima esset diphthongus.”® 


1 Cf. eius edit. ad h. 1. et ad 1. 41. 1. 

2 Cf. p. 92 sup. 3 Cf. p. 98 sup. 

4 Cf. p. 98 sup. 

5 Cf. A. Mai Novae Patrum Bibliothecae tom. I, 1852, partem sec. p. 28, vs. 27. 

6 Cf. ib. partem primam, p. 25. vs. II. 

7 Cf. p. 98 sup. 8 Cf. etiam p. 99 sqq. 

® Contra cio formam cf. sup. pp. 104-05 ; atque é#czo quamquam initio quidem 
veri est simillimum per quattuor syllabas auditum esse, non diu tamen haec ratio 
dicendi perstitisse mihi videtur. Operae est pretium fortasse illud deinde adver- 
bium recordari, in quo praefixa syllaba cum # littera sequente diphthongum effecit. 
Similiter saepius dehinc, deinceps, proinde, alia. 

10 Cf. ind. Plaut.e; Ter. d; Rell. e. 
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Cf. Mil. 205 :— 
Déxterum ita veménter éic##, qudd agat aegre suippetit 


Quin tu abs te socérdiam omnem ré?’cis, segnitiem 4moves 


Phorm. 717:— 
Nam si Altera illaec m4gis instabit, férsitan nos ré7’ctat 
ib. 18: — 
Ile dd famem hunc a stddio studuit réz’cere. 

Sunt quoque alia’ exempla quae per diphthongum sive synizesim, 
quam vocant, potuerunt dici. Haud tamen placet talis ratio; quae 
enim exempla certo sunt sic enuntianda apud hos scaenicos poetas 
non plus quinque inveniuntur, quae divisim necesse est enuntiari, 
quindecim. 

Haec autem per diphthongum ratio dicendi, quoniam brevior 
commodiorque erat illa altera per éeczo, magis magisque valuit, dum 
a. ros a. Chr. n. pervagati fuit usus. Namque cum sono apud 
Romanos obsecuta est scriptura, tum eo anno lex est incisa, quae 
habet /roicito* scriptum. Apud poetas tamen et alios litteris 
instructos illud seco tam diu est identidem et dictum et scriptum, 
quoad remansit post consonante terminatas praepositiones, hoc est 
usque ad extremam Augusti aetatem.* Inde ab hoc tempore omnino 
non usurpatum est neque apud poetas neque apud alios. Sic enim 
non solum inter se constat ratio omnium zaciendi verbi compositorum, 
et quorum consonantibus et quorum vocalibus cadunt praepositiones, 
verum huc quoque se vertunt vestigia earum quae iecio habent 
formarum.* Nam exstant haec aut in operibus quae sunt ante 
Augusti obitum composita, aut quae longe posteriora sunt; neque 
est ullum, quod sciam, exemplum apud scriptores priorum duorum 
p. Chr. n. saeculorum, uno tantum excepto apud Statium (cf. p. 112 
sup.). Id ergo Statium ipsum scripsisse mihi quidem haud probabile 


1 Cf. ind. Plaut. f; Ter. e; Rell. f. 

2 Cf. ind. Inscr. a. 3. Nempe potuit hoc verbum per diaeresim enuntiari, sed 
cf. p. 113 et adn. 9. 

8 Cf. sup. pp. 99, IOI. 

4 Cf. sup. pp. 110-13. 
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videtur ; atqui concedendum est profecto potuisse eum, quod in 
aliquo veterum scriptorum exemplari conspexisset, id imitari. Quae 
autem exempla in Novi Testamenti codicibus et apud Augustinum 
reperiuntur, ea, ut reor, indicant illius zecto formas inter rudes rusti- 
cosque diu conservatas esse.! 

Tametsi igitur, cum eco iam a Tiberio imperatore obsoluisset, in 
sermone nihil nisi breviorem formam per diphthongum expressam 
in usu fuisse maxime probabile videtur, in carmina tamen hanc 
quidem formam, at per diaeresim elatam, admiserunt poetae. Cf 
German.’ 512: — 


Rectus per medios decurrens frdiczt axis 
Phaedr.® Append. 8. 20: — 


Et véce molli; lfcet? enim vero @écé 
et alia.‘ 


Sed quamquam diaeresim numerorum gratia, fortasse etiam vete- 
rum consuetudine adducti, plerumque adsumpserunt, volgarem tamen 
dicendi modum neque hi neque illi spernebant. Quae apud Plautum 
et Terentium sunt exempla supra laudavi. Quibus accedant haec: 
Lucil. 652 Lachm.: — 


. ego animam 
Proi'ciam ut me amére expediam .. . 


ubi incertissima est scriptura.’ Quod dedi est ex Lachmanni 
coniectura. Minime tamen, etiam si ea accipietur, necesse est per 
diphthongum, prozciam, enuntiare, alteram enim mensuram, /frozciam, 
facile accipit versus. Quod quidem maluit Lachmann ipse.® 
Lucretius’ duo exempla habet, 3. 877 :— 


Nec radicitus e vita se tollit et ezcz¢t 
Eictt enim sulcum recta regione viaque 


1 Cf. p. 102 sup. 

3 Cf. ind. p. 145 German. b. 

8 Cf. ind. Phaedr. b. 

4 Cf. ind. Manil. b; Val. b; II. Lat. b; Stat. c; Claud. c. 
5 Cf. ind. Lucil. b. 

6 Cf. Comm. in Lucr. p. 188. 

7 Cf. ind. Lucr. c. 
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Laber.’ 119. II. p. 296 R: — 


Nunc[fne] me déic’s ? qué? quid ad scaenam 4dfero? 
Verg.? E. 3. 96: — 
Tityre, pascentes a flumine vézce capellas. 
Hor.’ S. 1. 6. 39: — 
_ Déicere de saxo cives aut tradere Cadmo. 
Ov.‘ F. 4. 709 : — 
Factum abiit, monimenta manent, nam @éicere* captam. 
Ciris.’ 118: — 
keicere® et indomita virtute retundere Martem. 
Sen.® Phoen. 426: — 
Et inter acies proz’cie¢ raptam duas 


quamquam hic quoqué praefixa per se longa syllaba potuit esse. 
Val. FI." 7. 514: — 


Nunc dezczt™ vultus aeger pudor et mora dictis. 
Stat.2 Th. 4. 574: — 


Tela manu vezczfque canes in vulnus hiantes. 

ficio autem Romanos non admisisse similia sunt argumenta eorum, 
quae supra pp. 89-92 protuli, namque deest id ut in titulis, ita in 
libris antiquissimis et solutae orationis et vinctae, exceptis modo 
PRc Vergilianis; neque saepe in poetarum certe codicibus ante XV 
saeculum inducebatur. Talem praeterea sonum, quo z consonans 
z vocali exceptum esset in eadem syllaba, abhorrere a Romanorum 
consuetudine, satis, arbitror, apparet ex testimoniis supra p. 93 sqq. 
adlatis. 


1 Cf. ind. Rell. e. § Cf. ind. Ciris. 
2 Cf. ind. Verg. c. 6 Cf. ind. Sen. d. 
8 Cf. ind. Hor. c. 7 Cf. ind. Val. c. 


# Cf. ind. Ov. d. 8 Cf. ind. Stat. d. 
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In poetarum libris manu scriptis quae huius formae tradita sunt 
exempla, quod comperire ex editionibus criticis potuerim,' haec fere 
sunt : — 

Plautinus? F saec. XV (cf. p. 89 sup.) praebet rezicio in Merc. 
908, dezictam in Stich. 355, reztceam in Pers. 320, rezcere ib. 319. 

Lucreti® codices, etsi non exhibent ipsum #icio, tamen in 3. 58 et 
3. 497 eliciuntur, in 4.945 eliciatur habent, unde Lambinus eicendi 
formas restituit, id quod Lachmann et Munro acceperunt. Nimirum 
recte. Horati enim codex Monacensis 14685 (C) saec. XI habet in 
S. 1. 6. 32 inliciat, et codex Gothanus (g) saec. XV ¢dhcat.* In 
Vergili quoque Gudiano (y) saec. IX superiicit® prima manu scriptum 
est in A. 11. 625. Atque Livi Puteanus (P) saec. V-VI én/icé dat in 
30. 10. 16. Quae corrupta non tam, ut illud Graliugenarum® quod 
est in Lucreti codice A, oculo decepto debentur, quam auri male 
percipienti; non enim alia huius zéczo habent hi codices vestigia.’ 

Catullianus* Guelferbytanus (G) saec. XV geminum ¢ constanter 

habet. 

) Vergilianorum® codicum habent tres huius formae exempla: 
Palatinus (P) saec. IV-V coticitunt in A. 10. 801, et de‘: cit ib. 8. 428 
in quo forsitan illius dezicét’ lateat vestigium. Romanus (R) saec. 
IV-V prozce ib. 6. 835. Bernensis 184 (c) saec. IX ¢rad: cit ib. 10. 
400 ubi # altera est erasa. 

Ovidiana™ Defloratio Vincenti Bellovacensis saec. XIII dat estcitur 
in T. 5. 6. 13. Codex m imperite interpolatus (cf. Merkel. edit., 
1841, p. cclxxxl) ¢vaz¢cias in rasura habet in F. 4. 782. Codex Q 
(cf. p. go sup.) saec. XV habet ezjcitur in T. 5. 6. 13, ¢razcerer ib. 5. 
2. 33 ubi ¢razcerer habent et Excerpta Politiani (A) et codex Oxoni- 
ensis (€), uterque saec. XV, et Berolinensis (0) saec. XIV. 

Phaedri” Neapolitanus (N) saec. XV (?) et Vaticanus 368 (V) 
saec. XV-XVI dant ezzcz in Append. 8. 20. 


1 Si qui alii codices hanc formam habent, scilicet novissimorum sunt. 

2 Cf. ind. Plaut. d, f. 8 Cf. ind. Lucr. b. 4 Cf. ind. Hor. a. 

5 Cf. ind. Verg. a. 6 Cf. sup. p. 94, adn. 4. 

7 Cum his placeat comparare Ter. Hec. 842, ubi pro conicias, quod est in 
codicibus, Palmer et alii co#/zcias voluerunt scribi. Cf. ind. Ter. b. 

8 Cf. ind. Catul. b. 9 Cf. ind. Verg. a, b. 

10 Cf. Vel. Longi locos inf. p. 118 citatos. 

11 Cf.ind. Ov.c. .« 12 Cf, ind. Phaedr. b. 
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Stati codex Dommerichianus (D), qui in libris pessimis interpolatis 
habendus est, praebet deiciat' in Achil. 1.311. Codices Behottiani, 
incerta aetate, ezcit? in Th. 6. 770. 

Varronis librorum de lingua Latina codex Hauniensis saec. XV 
in versu Atti (430. I. p. 191 R.) 7. 65 prolato reéicies* tradit, recices 
Gothanus saec. XV, rezicis reliqui (excepto Florentino saec. XI, qui 
reicis habet) saeculo XIV inferiores. 

Gelli codicum interpolatorum pars in versu Pacuviano (94. I. 
p. 88 R.) 4. 17. 15 sumpto habent prozicit.‘ ° 

Horum codicum nullus praeter Vergilianos PRc superioribus 
saeculo XIII temporibus descriptus est. Post consonante autem 
praepositiones finitas nullum ex codicibus quorum comperi scripturas, 
praeter Vergili PV, qui uterque ad IV vel V saeculum pertinerent, 
Moreti B saeculi IX, Plautique C saeculi XI, zcéo scriptum habuisse 
dum ad XII saeculum perventum esset, supra p. 92 indicatum est. 
Quoniam ergo in Vergilianis solis vetustissimorum codicum hoc zicio 
invenitur, satis patet, opinor, id non a volgari usu sive loquendi sive 
scribendi esse ortum, sed ab alicuius more grammatici vel librari, 
atque a quo magis ortum putemus quam a Probo® illo Aristarcho 
Vergiliano? 

Namque grammatici post vocalis, ita ut post consonantes (cf. pp. 
88-89 sup.), quod zacio verbi z consonantem nullo modo amittendam 
esse crediderunt, per duo ¢ haec composita scribi iubebant; atque 
Velius Longus quidem eo more adductus, quo consonans # vocalibus 
interposita per duo ¢ scripta est,® tria ¢ memorat (K. VII. 54. 20): 
“Inde (h.e. a scribendo <Azacem, Mattam, Trotiam) crescit ista 
geminatio et incipit per tria ¢ scribi cozticdt.”” Etiam (ib. 72. 4): 
‘“Troia per z unum an per duo scribere debeam; et cosczt utrum per 
unum 7 an per duo an per tria . . . et sic fiat edict et coiticit.”’ 
Duo 7 laudat Priscianus in loco (K. II. 14. 14) supra p. 109 citato, 
iterumque in K. II. 126. 18: ‘“Solet plerumque in compositione @ 
in 2 converti, ut ‘cado incido,’ ‘facio inficio,’ ‘iacio iniicio rezzcio.’ ” 


1 Cf. ind. Stat. a, s.v. disstczat. 2 Cf. ind. Stat. C, S. Vv. rezcet. 
8 Cf. ind. Rell. f. 4 Cf. ind. Rell. d. 
5 Cf. p. 94 sup. 8 Cf. pp. 107-08 sup. 


7 Cf. Schmitz. Beitr. pp. 78-79; Lachmann. in Lucr. p. 371. 
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Gellius in 4. 17. 15 testibus optimis codicibus prorat scripsit, quam- 
quam post consonantes z#czo scribendum modo dixerat,' nihilque erat 
causae cur post vocalis quoque idem non iuberet. Servius autem 
unum z plane demonstrat se, ut enuntiavisse, ita etiam scripsisse ; 
cf. ad Aen. 4. 549: ‘‘ Obicio, retcio, adicio ‘i’ habent vocalem 
sequentem, quae per declinationem potest in consonantis formam 
transire, ut odteci, reiect.”” Accedat quod dixit ad Aen. 10. 473: 
“Re naturaliter brevis est, et eam pro longa posuit. Sic alibi 
(G. 3. 389) :— 


Reice ne maculis infuscet vellera pullis. 


Quod licet possit excusari, quia cum facit vezecz, inter duas vocales 7 
posita producit superiorem, ut dicamus longam eam esse spe qua per 
declinationem longa futura est; tamen quia in hac re argumentum 
magis est quam ratio, dicamus ectasin factam, quae poetis plerumque 
conceditur.” 

facio verbum igitur, cum praepositionibus quae vocalibus cadunt 
inciperet subiungi, in zecio se convertisse videtur. Plauti autem 
aetate in sermonibus certe haec ¢ littera propria mutatione porro 
convertebatur in z vocalem, id quod simul fecit ut # consonans 
reiceretur, nam z consonantis sonum 7 vocali subsequente non 
patiebantur Romani. Itaque praepositione cum illa z vocali in una 
syllaba plerumque elata, diphthongus est effecta, quae magis atque 
magis valens ad extremum alterum saeculum ante Christum natum 
ita volgo audiebatur, ut, scriptura apud Romanos sono obsequente, 
etiam in legibus, quae veteres formas maxime amant, repraesentaretur 
scribendo. Inde in volgari communique usu cum haec forma versa- 
retur, apud poetas tamen et alios politos litterarumque peritos illud 
tecio usque ad extremam Augusti aetatem restabat. Tiberio autem 
imperatore, non iam est hoc usurpatum, nisi, ut videtur, ab imperitis 
provincialibusve ; verum z¢zo cum in sermone omnibus iam inde fuit 
in usu per diphthongum enuntiatum, tum numeri gratia per diaeresim 
a poetis non numquam adhibitum est. 


1 Cf. 4. 17. 6 sqq. sup. pp. 88-89 prolatum. 
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IV. DE A LITTERA AD HIATUM CORRIGENDUM ADHIBITA. 


Ille tamquam hiatus, qui concursu ultimae vocalis praepositionum 
cum illo zczo formatus est, raro in codicibus per 4 litteram insertam 
vitatur. Hoc # quamvis Lachmann’ et L. Miiller ? putasse videantur 
aequale fuisse eius zecto, perpaucorum mori librariorum, ut opinor, 
debetur. Nam neque in titulis neque in illis solutae orationis codici- 
bus, quos supra pp. 91-92 laudavi, omnino occurrit; neque scilicet 
multo saepius in libris poetarum. Quae notavi exempla in quibus- 
dam editionum apparatibus criticis memorata haec sunt: — 

In Vergili Mediceo (M) saec. IV-V ¢rahicit® in A. 10. 400. 

In Noni codice Lugdunensi priore (L) saec. IX cohicere* p. 267 M., 
ubi est Afrani versus (216. II. p. 191 R.) prolatus. Cf. p. 268 M. 
ubi in citando versu qui est (1g1. II. p. 188 R.):— 


Cotécerat nescié quid de ratiincula 


(sic L. Miiller, ez cozcere ad codices plerique) cohzcere dedit Li. 

In Plauti codice Vetere (B) saec. XI de hic tam® in Stich. 349, 
unde dehinc iam in CDF. 

Catulli Oxoniensis (O) saec. XIV-XV reddit prohicies® in 55. 19, 
prohicere® in 64. 82. 

Ovidiani libri aliquot, saeculo XIII vel XIV descripti, habent 
trahicerer'’ in T. 5. 2. 33, quorum satis sit memorare Berolinensem 
(B) saec. XIII-XIV et hos XIII saeculi, Guelferbytanum (sec. 
manu, G,), Holkhamicum (H), Parisinum 8254 (R). 


1 Cf. Comm. in Lucr. p. 128. 

2 Cf. de Re Metr. p. 2917 = 2507: “Alii pro eo quod est éczo scripsere zecio vel 
hicto.” 

8 Cf. ind. Verg. b. 

4 Cf. ind. p. 135, Rell. f. 5 Cf. ind. Plaut. f. 

6 Cf. ind. Catull. b. 7 Cf. ind. Ov.c. 
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V. DE ILLIS VERBIS QUAE SUNT CoNicio ET Dysicio. 


a) Contcto. 


Restat denique ut de verbis quae sunt conzcio et disicio breviter 
agam. Nam ut de conicio prius verba faciam, non satis adhuc 
cognitum est, qua ratione con et co ab antiquis adhibita sint.! 
Examinatis autem iis formis quae in inscriptionibus et apud poetas 
sunt, atque etiam orationis solutae non modo iis quas ego in vetus- 
tissimis libris manu scriptis inveni, verum etiam quas conlegerunt in 
libro suo Neue et Wagener, haec mihi videntur elucere: con prae- 
positionem plerumque, si quidem non constanter, adhibuisse poetas ; 
co autem formam, quae, ut veri simile est, pariter cum co prae- 
ponebatur ei quod est zecio verbo, tum, cum zecio in icio converteretur, 
mox solam in sermone usurpari, atque, diphthongo cum 7 vocali 
plerumque effecta? magis magisque valuisse, ab eisque qui solutis 


1 Cf. Lachmann. in Lucr. p. 136; Neue-Wagener. Formenl. II3, pp. 864-65. 

2 Et con (com) et co formas ante ¢ et wv litteras semivocalis praebent inscriptiones 
antiquissimae ; cf. illud senatus consultum de Bacchanalibus (CI. I. 196 (p. 43), 
a. 186°a. Chr. n.), in quo exstant haec: comvovise vs. 13, coventionid vs. 23, 
contoura[se] vs. 13; etiam CI. I. 1011 contunxs, 1053 coniugt, 1064 et 1413 coiuge 
quae inscriptiones, etsi incerta aetate, sunt tamen inter vetustissimas. Vide alia 
exempla ap Neue. II}. pp. 865, 867. Principio autem haud scio an illo co solo 
ante semivocalis usi sint Romani; cortzo enim et cunctus (conctos in Carm. Arvali, 
CI. I. 28. 4) vocabula non ab conventio et contunctus possunt duci, verum ab 
coventio et cotunctus. Hoc si verum est, co#ecio est primum adhibitum, deinde 
cum illo pariter coniecio (cf. ind. Inscr. a. 2, coniectant, a. 123-2 a Chr. n.); atque 
com praefixam syllabam plerumque scripserunt poetae, si quidem in codicibus 
possumus niti, cui non est mihi dubium quin zec/endi formas usque ad Tiberium 
imperatorem subiunxerint. Illud autem cso simul atque in usum venit, cum eo 
non saepe coz, sed co, coniunctum est, quoniam sic poposcit consuetudo Romana. 
Namque ante vocalis co fere adhibitum est. Cf. cogo (ab co-ago), coactus, coco, 
coetus (ab coitus), coopto, alia. Excipienda sunt sola haec vocabula: comedo, comes, 
comitium, cur iis quae ab his originem ducunt. Corripitur autem co syllaba 
(cf. p. 105 et adn. 5) cum eam excipiunt vocales; cf. Hor. S. 1. 2.9:— 


Omnia conductis cemens obsonia nummis. 
Verg. A. 3. 424: — 


At Scyllam caecis cdhkzbet spelunca latebris. 
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verbis scriberent magna ex parte adhibitam esse.! Cicero autem et 
Caesar et Livius, quantum quidem ex codicibus iudicare possumus, 
modo co modo con maluerunt. Potius tamen mihi quidem videntur 
illud coniecio semper adhibuisse.? Cf. adzecit illud quod Cicero 
scripsit in libro de Divinatione 1. 48. 106 (cf. p. 97 sup.); dezece- 
rentur quod est in Caesaris de bello Gallico commentariis 4. 28 
(cf. p. 113 sup.) ; adiectt apud Livium ro. 8. 3, 10. 37. 14, 22. 19. 2; 
[s]udiecere in 26. 19. 2 (cf. pp. 97-98 sup.). Cf. etiam p. 112 supra. 
Conicio autem aut cozcio ubi in codicibus eorum scriptum legitur, 
librariis debetur; sed illud praefixam syllabam, qua ipsi scriptores 
usi sunt, servavit, hoc volgarem formam admisit. Cf. Livi codicem 
rescriptum Veronensem,® in quo cum comici in lacunam quadrat in 
3. 13. 6, tum cote plane scriptum in 6. 2. 10. Codex Puteanus ‘* 
habet in 28. 3. 11 a prima manu cotcerentur, quod secunda manus in 
conicerentur convertit, atque cozecus est pro contectus in 25. 16. 22. 
Cf. porro Neue. l.c. 

Sed apud poetas illud co valde raro traditum est. In Plauti 
Rudente 769 cotciam® habent CD codices, sed reliquis in locis 
huius poetae com solum legitur.6 Apud Terentium autem con est 
constans, atque in Hecyra 132 non est dubium quin id conzect, quod 
habent plurimi libri, praeferendum sit illi cozece quod est in Bembino 
(A). Illud co quod est in Laberi et Afrani versibus’ forsitan poetis 
ipsis non debeatur, sed Gellio® et Nonio,’? qui hos versus sumunt. 
Namque con potest in omnibus restitul neque numeri laeduntur. 


(Similiter de syllaba. Cf. Ter. Haut. 825 :— 


Ne ego hémo sum fortunatus ; déamo té Syre. 
Verg. A. I. 106: — 


Hi summo in fluctu pendent, his unda athescens. 
Lucr. 2. 202: — 
Quin vacuum per inane aéorsum cuncta ferantur.) 

Cum tamen eius zco verbi formae huic co subiunguntur, non corripitur sed per 
diphthongum cum # sequente coniungitur. Cf. pp. 113 (cum adn. 9)-116. 

1 Cf. ind. Inscr. a. 6, 10; b. 3; Neue II%. pp. 864-65. Accedat etiam ex Plini 
codice rescripto Veronensi (cf. p. 91 sup.) 15, § 29 (= edit. Sillig. vol. VI. p. 240. 2) 
coicit forma. Serv. ad Aen. 9. 409 (411): “‘comiczt antiquum est.” 

2 Cf. p. Ior sup. 8 Cf. p. o1 sup. 4 Cf. pp. 91-92 sup. 

5 Cf. ind. Plaut. b. 6 Cf. p. 100. 7 Cf. ind. Rell. d, f. 

8 Cf. Gell. 16. 7. 5. ® Cf. Non. p. 267. 34 et 36 M. 
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Item apud Lucilium haud scio an sit con! ponendum in 2. 25 et 
29. 48 M. (=62 et 715 Lachm.), qui versus a Nonio 268. 5 et 506. 
27 M. citati sunt. Con? dat Gellius 4. 17. 2 in Lucili versu qui est 
11. 10 M. vel 342 Lachm. ; 

Vergili libri con® formam exhibent constanter, nisi quod in A. 10. 
646 et 5. 662 Romanus (R), in ro. 801 Palatinus (P) co habent. 
Ovidiani quoque libri con‘ semper reddunt, tametsi in M. 7. 245 
ante correctionem co habuit codex Marcianus Florentinus 225 (M) 
saec. XI. Apud Ennium,’ Lucretium,® Ciceronem,’ Tibullum ® nihil 
nisi con est traditum, neque licet nobis dubitare quin ipsi poetae 
contectendt formas scripserint. Sed post Augusti obitum cum illud 
zecto breviori sto formae cessisset, in con utendo, eoque longo, nihilo 
minus perstiterunt poetae.’ Cuius rei sola duo sunt exempla, alterum 
apud Valerium Flaccum,” alterum apud Silium." 


6) Disicto. 


In verbo autem dsiciendi de quo alias alii sententias dixerunt, 
eandem, qua sum in ceteris usus, rationem volo adhibere. Atque 
dissicio ne quisquam, oro, arbitretur aliud esse verbum ex illo secere™ 
compositum. Nam cum O. Ribbeck, vir doctissimus, hanc opinionem 
a. 1873 diserte protulerit in corollario comicorum fragmentorum 
p. xii sqq., ac Prisciano sumendo rooz P (K. III. 56. 18): 
“Sciendum, quod tunc as praeponitur, quando sequitur c vel / 
vel » vel s vel ¢ vel ¢ loco consonantis, ut discumbo... differo.. 
displiceo ... dtssicio, dissero, distraho... disiectus, distungo,” ubi id 
adissicio enumerat ille cum dissero verbo, non cum distectus, studuerit 
sententiam comprobare; minime, ut ipse quidem fatetur, sustentant 
codices hanc distinctionem, tum disicere tum dissicere inconsulte ac 
temere exhibentes, neque id quod seco est in hoc solo composito 
sicio factum esse mihi facile persuadetur, eoque minus quod disseco 
exstitit a dissecando, Itaque dissiciendi verbum, quod habent saepis- 


1 Cf. ind. Lucil. b. 2 Cf. ind. Lucil. a. 

8 Cf. ind. Verg. a. # Cf. ind. Ov. a. 6 Cf. ind. Enn. a. 
6 Cf. ind. Lucr. a. 7 Cf. ind. Cic. b. 8 Cf. ind. Tibul. a. 
® Cf. p. 102 sup. 10 Cf. ind. Val. a. 11 Cf. ind. Sil. a. 


12 Secere quidem non minus se commendat quam J/avere, sonere, tonere. 
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sime codices nostri, non aliud est, ut puto, nisi illud disiciendi 
verbum, quod quidem ipsum significationem habet et dispergend: et 
dissecandi, aud igitur perverse interpretati sunt illi veteres littera- 
tores ubi scripserunt tum “ dssicere, dissecare’’) vel “ dissice, separa, 
divide,”? tum “‘aissice, disperge, effuga, discute.” ® 

Unde igitur illud s alterum ortum esse suspicemur? Ignota enim 
prorsus fuit talis geminatio ultimae consonantis praefixae syllabae 
qualis est abdicio, innicio,. Ex eo potius, ut viri docti* haud pauci 
perspexerunt, petenda est huius rei ratio, quod cum disicio iam post 
Augusti obitum in usu fuit et in loquendo et in scribendo, sed apud 
poetas veteres praefixa syllaba productione fuit legenda, librarii de 
‘numeris solliciti non vocali producenda, ut non nulli in odiciendo, 
coniciendo et ceteris similibus teste Gellio,® satis suae voluntati fece- 
runt; verum s litterae geminationem adhibuerunt, id quod facilius 
factum est quia disseco, vel fortasse dissico,® haud dissimili sono 
exstabat. Sic in poematis describendis orta haec ratio scribendi 
mox opera solutis verbis composita invasit, atque ita volgo in usum 
venit, ut vel Priscianus, re fortasse parum perpensa, arbitraretur id 
esse compositum alicuius simplicis verbi quod ab s littera inciperet. 

Quam frequens haec geminatio s litterae fuerit, videre possumus 
in exemplis huius verbi considerandis, quae ex poetis excerpsi.’ 
Sunt enim in summa undeviginti exempla, quae, ut commode inter 
se comparentur, hic componere libet. 


1 Cf. A. Mai., Auct. Cl. VIII. p. 179. 

2 Cf. Hildebrand. Glossarium Lat. Bibliothecae Paris. antiquissimum saec. 
IX, p. 112; Goetz. et Gundermann. Corpus Gloss. Lat. IV. p. 332. 34. 

8 Cf. Goetz. et Gundermann. IV. p. 55.19. Porro conferas Du Cange. Gloss. 
Med. et Inf. Lat. s.v. | 

4 Cf. Wagner. ad Verg. A. 12. 308; Lachmann. in Lucr. p. 128; L. Miiller. de 
Re Metr. p. 291? (250°). 

5 Cf. Gell. 4. 17. 

6 Cf. Sen. Tro. 395, drsstcat habet cod. Etruscus cf. p. 126 inf. In Apul. Met. 
VIII. p. 581 déssicant et dissecant habent codd. Cf. Hildebrand. Gloss. Lat. p. 112 
adn. 

7 Cf. etiam Neue IT.3 920-3. 
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1) Plaut. Curc. 424 dissictt,  dessicit BE, diligit FE. 
2) Att. 348.1. p.181 R. 9 dissicet, = dt scicit 1, dissecit Ha. 
3) Naev.57. II. p.16 R. = desstces. 

4) Caecil. 239. II. p.74 R. dessice. sic Putean., disce volgo. 


5) Lucr. 3.639 aissicvetur. 

6) Verg. A. 12. 308 aissicet. beMa, distcit yM:, désttcit Pr, 
aisicit P2, discidtt R. 

7) Verg. A. 1.70 aisstce. Rybem, schol. Serv. 5. 683 ; 
dissicep M, adsice Donati 
exempl. 

8) Verg. A. 7. 339 disstce. RybyMa, dissicae c, disice My, 
disiice, supra scripta for- 
tasse s, V. 

9) Ov. M. 11. 386 dissicit. sic vel disicit codd. plerique ; 
dissidit X culus in marg. 
detectt, 

10) Sen. Tro. 395 dissicit.  dissicat EB, dissipat A. 

11) Sen, Agam. 896 dissicere. 

12) Sen. Phoen. 343 dissicite, ¥, deicite interpolator E. 

13) Val. Fl. 3. 162 atssicit. C, dissicet P, disicet M1, disti- 

. cit M2. 

14) Sil. It. 9. 538. aisice. LV, disive vel distce corr. in 
dissyjce F, dtsstte O, adiscute 
volgo. 

15) Sil. It. 13. 444 aissice. Ch, discite O. 

16) Il. Lat. 325 disiceret,  adtsiweret E, adiscideret FV, 
divideret MN, adis™ceret L, 
discuteret B. 

17) Stat. Th. 1. 590 dissicit. |BG2M, disicit H Anglic., dis- 
sicet P, adisctcait S, adiscidit 
Pal. 1. 7 

18) Stat. Achil. 1. 311 dissiciat, PGz2, dissiceat Pc, dissotiat G, 


dewctat D, discutiat ptH. 
19) Stat. Th. ro. 69 atssice. 
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Ex his igitur sunt novem (4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 13, 14, 16, 17) quae variis 
scripturis et ais et diss vel perspicue exhibent vel satis indicant; 
decem (1, 2, 3, 5, 10, II, 12, 15, 18, 19) quae, cum ass manifestum 
vel haud obscure indicatum habent, tum as scripturae nullum dant 
vestigium ; unum denique (16) quod ds solum habet, sed etiam in 
hoc forsitan dss in lis scripturis lateat, quae sunt in FVLB codicibus. 

Quamquam hi ipsi poetae, ut arbitror, illam geminationem s litterae 
non adhibuerunt.1 Nam ante Augustum mortuum dsteciendi formas 
veri simile est esse scriptas, atque postea dzsiciendi, in quo sane ais 
syllaba corriperetur ; cuius rei exempla duo praebere Seneca? videtur 
in Agam. 896 : — 


Distcere et hostem quaérit implicitis suum 
et in Phoen. 343 :— 
Distcite passim moénia in planim date 
quorum in utroque as syllaba potest corripi. Sed in Tro. 395 :— 


nubes... 
Arctoi Boreae dssicz¢t impetus 


ubi versus Asclepiadei ratio postulat ut ds syllaba producatur, non 
disicit scripsit poeta, verum dissecat vel dissicat,? si quidem codici 
Etrusco omnium praestantissimo credere possumus. Apud Valerium 
Flaccum autem et Silium et Statium, si eorum in zaciendi compositis 
rationis meminerimus,* haud mira videbitur productio as syllabae. 
Hanc vero productionem non duabus s litteris scribendis significavere, 
nam simplicis s exempla ipsa, quae sunt omnium optime codicibus 
sustentata, praebent Silius 9. 538 et Ilias Latina 325. 


1 Cf. autem Kempf. Val. Max. edit. pr., 1854, p. 282, vs. 6 adn.; Fleckeisen. in 
Annall. Philoll. 1863, p. 199 adn.; Neue. II.° p. 921. 

2 Cf. ind. Sen. a. 

8 Cf. sup. p. 124, adn. 6. 

# Cf. sup. pp. IoI-02. 
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INDEX. 


ENUMERATIO omnium praesentium praepositionibus subiunctarum 
tactendt verbi formarum, quae in Inscriptionibus et apud Poetas, 
quotquot inter annos 240 a. Chr. n. et 200 p. Chr. n. scripserunt, 
sunt repertae. Adduntur quae formae apud Ausonium et Claudia, 
num occurrunt. 


I. 


Ex Inscriptionibus sumpta exempla (CIL. — exceptis XI. 2, XIII- 
XV. 2 nondum editis ;— Ephem. Epigr. I.-VIII. 2). 


a) Quorum tempora definiri possunt, secuntur : — 
(cf. p. 110) proiecitad (= proicito?) in lege Lucerina de 
luco tempore non certo sed anti- 
quo promulgata. CI. IX. 782; 
Eph. Epigr. II. p. 205. 
(cf. pp.96,100) conieciant in lege repet. a. 123 sive 122 4, 
Chr. n. CI. I. 198. 50. 
(cf. pp.100,114) proicito in lege parietis faciendi a. 105 a. 
Chr.n. CI. 1.577, 1.12, 16 (p. 163) 
et X. 1.1781 (p. 218). 
inicere in lege Ursonensi a. 44 a. Chr. n. 
CI. II. Supplem. 5439. Ixi. 1; Eph. . 
Epigr. III. p. gt. 1. 
reiciantur CI. ib. xcv. 27; Eph. Epigr. II. 
pp. 110, 224. 
(cf. p.121 Sq.) | coicerentur in titulo artificis de ossibus Hilarae 
" sepeliendis a.13 a. Chr.n. CI. VI. 
II. 9290. 
deicientes in Menologio Rustico Colotiano et 
Men. Rust. Vallensi, quae haud 
multo recentiora facta sunt quam 
Fasti nobis servati, qui ‘omnes ex 
annis u.c. 723-804 (= 31 a. Chr. n. 
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(cf. pp. 121-22) 


(cf. p. 88, adn.) 
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—51 p. Chr. n.) orti sunt!’ CI. I. 
Pp. 359. XXII. a et b sub mense 
Decembr. vs. 15; VI. 1. 2305 et 
2306 (pp. 637, 639). 

adicere in titulo a Vespasiano ad milites in 
provinciam Baeticam a. 78 p. Chr. 
n. misso. CI. II. 1423. 11. 

subici in decreto Domitiani ad Falerienses ex 
Piceno attinente a. 82 p. Chr. n. 
CI. IX. § 420. 8. 

coicito in legibus civitatum duarum Hispana- 
rum temporibus Domitiani in aes 
incisis. CI. II. 1964, col. 2, 45 
et 5I. 

adiciatur in titulo de exercitu aevo Hadriani 
insculpto. CI. VIII. 1. 2532,° Frg. 
B, a), vs. 6. 

Adicit in. vss. heroicis a. 136 p. Chr. n. compo- 
sitis. CI. XIV. 2852. 15. 

subiciantur in epistula a. 314 p. Chr. n., ut 
veri simile est, a Constantino ad 
Romae praefectum scripta. CI. V. 
2781. 27; Eph. Epigr. VII. p. 416, 
tab. B, vs. 45. 

adici in titulo sacro, qui in Ianiculo repertus, 
certe post Diocletiani tempora, pro- 
babiliter quinto saeculo iam _ver- 
gente, incisus est. CI. VI. 1.1711. 
VS. 3. 

adicit ib. vs. 17. 


- [reiciendos e Claudi orationis a. 48 p. Chr. n. 


habitae fragmento, quod in tabula 
aenea servatur. cf. ed. Monfalcon., 
1851, t. IV. 8 (non vidi); Tacit. 
Nipp. edit. quart., 1880, II. p. 304, 
col. 11, 8. ] 


1 Cf. Ph. E. Huschke, Das Alte Rom. Jahr und seine Tage, p. 142. 
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6) Quorum tempora non definiuntur, haec sunt : — 
adicias in praeceptis T. Flavi cuiusdam de 
ossibus et cineribus datis. CI. VI. 
Il. 8431. 
adiciatur CI. X. 1. 649. 

(cf. pp. 121-22) coicito in fragmento Arimini effosso, quod 
Garrucci eius tabulae esse conicit, 
quae altera parte exhibet legem 
repetundarum. cf. conteciant sup. 
CI. XI. 1. 3644. 

deiciat CI. X. 1. 1971. 

inicere CI. XIV. 586. 

traiciendas in titulo sepulcrali. CI. VI. 1. 
10237, VS. 13. (In summa 21.) 


¢) Haec exempla cum ad quaestionem nostram non pertineant 
tamen digna sunt quae laudentur: — 
(cf. p. 89) iniice in tabella marmorea, quae in compluri- 
bus libris titulos continentibus edita 
a Mommseno Falsis adsignata est. 
CI. X. 1. 204* (p. 10*). 

OIECIOR in fragmento parvo ita mutilo, ut 
cum duo tantum vocabula sint certa, 
tum verbi nostri deperierit initium. 
Vix autem saciendi verbi potest esse 
compositum. Leblant supplet sic, 
[PRJO[T]JEC[(T]OR. CI. XII. 
5385. 

adiecit in fragmento pusillo VTVM:ADIECIT. 
Est sine dubio temporis praeteriti. 
CI. XII. 5309. 


II. 


Exempla e Poetarum scriptis sumpta iam cum varlis scripturis 
disponamus, primumque quidem 
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PLAUTINA, 
quorum expedit in primis ea proferre 


a) in quibus syllaba praefixa consonante exit eiusque productio 
metro confirmatur. cf. p. 100. 


adiceret Poen. 1174.1 A, adiecerit F cf. p. 96. 
(cf. p.122)  conicit? Mil. 112. contigit B, contegit CD cf. 
p. 96, compegit F. 
cd nice Epid. 194. —_B, coniice F cf. p. 89, coée I. 
(cf.p.125sq.) dissicit Curc. 424.  dessicit BE, diligit FEs. 
inicio Cas. 225. BI, initio E, initio FV. 
inicit Aul. 197. 
inice Truc. 479. iniice F (L cf. p. 89). 
‘nice Pers. 88. nice BCD, iniice F cf. p. 89. 
Gbicitur Merc. 339.  obiicitur F a: ce 
Obicitur Pseud.592. A, obiicitur F mee « “ane 
(In summa ro.) 
6) Pauca sunt exempla quae correptam habent syllabam primam 
consonante cadentem. 


(cf. pp.g9,122) co’nicitis Merc. 932. coniicitis F cf. p. 83, adn. 2. 
66 


cOniciam Rud. 769.  B,coniiciamF “ ° 
coiciam CD cf. p. 122. 
(cf. p. 99) Obicias Asin. 814.  obitias E. (3-) 


¢) Plerumque anceps est primae syllabae comsonante exeuntis 
mensura. 
abicio Merc. 8s1. __abiicio F cf. p. 89. 
Abiciam Men. 55s. abiiciamF“ “ 
adiciat Asin. 769.  aditiat BD. 
adicito Merc. 491. A, abdicito F. 
(cf.p.122)  cdnicio Cure. 253. _conitio BEI. 
foe conicitur Poen. 69 coniicitur F cf. p. 89. 
a coniciam Cas. 342. conitiam B, 9nitia E. 


1 Ritschelianae editionis numeros sequor. 
2 Cf. omnibus Trin. 54; enécas Rud. 944 al. Vide Klotz. Altrém. Metrik, 
Pp. 274. 
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(cf. p.122) confciam 


conicite 
conicito 
cd‘nicere 
Yniciam 
Yniciam 


{niciam 
{niciat 


{niciatis 


in{cite 


inicere 
inicere 
inicere 


{nicere 
&’bicio 
dbiciunt 
6 biciunt 
6 biciunt 
dbiciam 
&’biciet 

5’ biciemus 
dbicias 

6 biciatur 
dbicito 
Sbicere 


d‘bicere 


dbicere 


Capt. 779. 
Cas. 386. 
Cas. 94. 
Trin. 238. 
Amph. 875. 
Truc. 762. 


Cas. 589. 
Pers. 71. 


Truc. 298. 


Capt. 659. 


Epid. 690. 
Capt. 267. 
Pseud. 407. 


Pseud. 643. 


Curc. 567. 
Cure. 531. 
Trin. 1124. 
Pers. 470. 
Rud. 770 

Epid. 664. 
Mil, 148. 


Trin. 410. 
Poen. 606. 


Poen. 1235. 


Mil. 623. 
Mil. 619. 


Most. 619. 
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conitiam E, conliciam F cf. p. 89. 


coniicito F cf. p. 89. 

coniicere F “ “ 

initium BE. 

iniiciam F (L cf. p. 89), initiam 
rell. 

A,iniiciam F cf.p.89, initiam EV. 

initiat BCDb, itiat Da, iniiciat F 
cf. p. 89. 

BCD, inleciatis (corr. illeciatis) 
A cf. p. 96, iniiciatis F (L cf. 
p. 89). 

inicite, icite in ras., B, iniicite F 
cf. p. 89. 


A, incipere BCDF, iniicere ‘pri- 
sca exemplaria’ Pit. 

ACD, iniicere F cf. p. 89. 

obitio E (corr. Es). 

obitiunt E, 

obiiciunt F cf. p. 89. 

obliciunt F “ «& 

A, obiiciam F “  ¢ 

obiiciet F i 

obitiemus B:CD, obliciemus F 
cf. p. 89, obiciemus Bz. 

ABCD, obiicias F cf. p. 89. 

obiiciatur F By ene 

obicito A 

obiceret ante ras. B, obiicere C 
cf. p. 89, obveccere D cf. p. 97. 

B et ex ras. D, obiicere C et ante 
ras. D, item F, cf. p. 89. 

obi BCD, obiici F cf. p. 89, 
obicere Miiller Pros. p. 538. 

(34-) 
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@) Vocal: autem exeuntes praepositiones in his producuntur. 


dé‘ici Asin. 425. 
déicite! Stich. 360. ABCDF. 
éicite? Cas. 23. B, dicite V, diicite ras. ex discite 
E, ducite IF. 
(cf.p.105) ici Asin. 127. 
pro ici Cist. 618. 
réfcio! Merc. 908. __reiicio F cf. p. 117. (6.) 


é) Bis certe praepositio cum # littera sequente per synizesim, 
quam dicunt, coalescit. cf. pp. 104 sq., 114. 
el cit Mil. 205. ABCDF. 
rei cis Asin. 254. __reice libri, reicis Lambin. 
(2.) 
J) In reliquis dudium est producta an per diphthongum cum / 
sequente praepositionis vocalis sit enuntianda. cf. pp. 104 


Sq., 114. 

dé‘iciam vel Stich. 349. A, de hic iam B, dehinc iam 
deéi‘ciam CDF cf. p. 120. 

dé@iciam vel Stich. 355. ABCD, deiiciam F cf. p. 117. 
deiciam 

€icis vel Asin, 161. _ ras. unius litt. ante eicis D. 
eicis 

€iciam vel Truc. 659. eicia D, iecia B, ieciam C cf. 
erciam p. 110. 

Giciar vel Mil. 845. — F, eicia BC, eici acellaria D. 
él ciar 

réiciam vel Pers. 320. A, reitiam C, reiiciam F cf. p. 
rei ciam 117, 

r€icere vel Pers. 319. BCD, reicere A, reiicere F cf. 
réi’cere p. 117. 


(7-) 


1 His in exemplis atque in omnibus sequentibus Plautinis produci praeposi- 
tionem non demonstrant numeri. Verum tamen in talibus vocalem numquam 
corripi licet sine dubio adfirmare. Cf. p. 104 sq. 
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TERENTIUS. 


a) Terentius, quorum consonante finita prior pars fproducttur, 
haec suppeditat. cf. p. roo. 


(cf. p.97) iniecit Ad. 710. A cum rell. (e in ras. F), Donat. 
in lemm. 
Obici Ad. 610b. 
sibice Ph. 387. (3.) 


6) Correptas primas syllabas quae consonante cadunt cum non 
habeat poeta noster, avcipites tamen multas praebet. cf. p. 100. 


Abiciunda Ad. 744. abicienda A et, e in ras., D. 
(cf. p.122) confcio Haut. 63. __ic in ras C, conitio P. 

cOnicias Haut. 292. 

cénicias Hec. 842. | ABCDF, conitias EP cf. p.117, 


adn. 7. 
cé’‘nicerem Ph. rg. 
cénicito Ph. 166. 
cénfcere Eun. 547. 
infcere And. 140. 
S’bicerem Haut. 186. (9.) 


¢) Vocali autem exeuntes praepositiones in his per se J/ongam 
faciunt syllabam. cf. p. 132, adn. 
éfcitur Ph. 673. 
éfciam Ph. 437- 


éfciat And, 382. (ante caesuram versus.) 
é{ciunda Eun. 222. eiciinda A, faciunda D. 
| (4-) 
@) Per diphthongum haec necesse est dicere. cf. p. 132, adn., 
114. 
rei ciat Ph. 917: 
rel cere Ph. 18. (2.) 


¢) Unum exemplum licet duditare sitne per diphthongum legen- 
dum an membratim. cf. p. 132, adn, 114. 


@iciat vel And. 382. (verbum a postremo proximum.) 
él ciat 
(1.) 
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RELIQUI SCAENICI POETAE. 


Reliquorum, qui fabulas docuerunt, poetarum nunc indicabitur 
usus. 
a) Syllabas praefixas quae consonantée finiuntur in his exemplis 
producendas declarant numeri. cf. p. 100. 


(cf. p.125 sq.) dfssicis Naev. 57. II. p.16 R.’ 
. - dissicit Att. 348. I. p.181R.? Ha, discicit H:. 
- $8 dissice Caecil. 239. II. p.74. Putean., disce volgo. 
Vnici Caecil. 262. II. p. 77. 


si‘bicit Append. Sent. 49. sic volgo, subigit £, 

II. p. 368. subecit ay cf. p.97. 

(5-) 

6) Naevius solus correptam syllabam primam consonante cadentem 
exhibet. 

(cf. p.99) Abiciam Naev. 94. II. p. 23. (1.) 


¢) In his incerta est consonante exeuntium praepositionum men- 
sura. cf. p. 100. 


Ab{cere Publil. Syr. 9. II. p.310. sic Ribb., aspicere 
Bete libri. 

a dicis ex inc. fab. 86, II. p.127. 

infcere Ennius,126. I. p. 31. 

Iniciendum Laber. 134. II. p. 298. (Sine numeris citatum.) 
Sbicitur ex inc. fab. go. II. p. 119. 

Obicitur —ex inc. fab. 57. II. p. 121. (6.) 


@) Vocali quae exeunt syllabae primae videntur in his product. 
cf. p. 132, adn. 


(cf. p.122) cofcior Laber. 147. II. p. 300. 
6 6% cofcere = Afran. 311. II. p. 204. 
Gfcere  Pacuv. 385. I. p. 128. 


proicit Pacuv. 94. I. p. 88. proicit Vat. Rott. Par., 
| proiicit cett. cf. p. 118. 
(cf. p.105) pro‘ici Laber. 83. II. p. 292. (s.) 


10. Ribbeck, Comicorum Fragm., edit. sec., 1873. 
2 OQ. Ribbeck, Tragicorum Fragm., edit. sec., 1871. 
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¢) Synizesis, quae dicitur, semel apparet. cf. p. 132, adn., 
114. 
(cf. p.116) dei'cis Laber. 119. II. p. 296. (1.) 


J) Per aiphthongum haec dicenda sint necne non liguet. cf. 
,  p.132, adn, 114. : 


(cf. p.122) cd‘icere vel Afran. 216. II. cohicere L cf. p. 120. 
coi'cere p. 191. 
@iciebantur vel Enn.g. I. 
el clebantur p. 16. 
pro iceret vel Afran. 347. II. 
proj ceret p. 210. 
réicis vel Att. 430. I. Flor., reiicies Haun., 
réi cis p- 191. reiices Goth., reiicis 
rell. cf. p. 118. 
(4-) 


ENNIUS (ANNALES). 


Iam vero, ut reliquos poetas, qui omnes fere hexametros versus 
scripserunt, deinceps temporum ordine disponamus, Enni in Anna- 
libus usus indicetur. 


a) Consonante terminatae praepositiones, ut constanter in herois 
usque ad extremam Augusti aetatem, producendae sunt. 
cf. p. 87. 


(cf. p.123) cO’nicit Ann, 61 M.=75 Vahl. 
I'nicit Ann. 172 M.=171 Vahl. (2.) 
6) Solum exemplum, quod voca/i finitam priorem partem habet, 


ea producta dicitur. cf. p. 105. 


proiciunt Ann. 250 M. = 238 Vahl. (1.) 


LUCILIUS. 


Ex Lucili autem reliquiis excerpta sunt haec exempla, quorum 
in sex 
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\ 
a) Consonante cadunt praepositiones, 


(cf.p.123) co’nicere XI. 10M. 
Obiciebat XI. 14 M. 
si/bicit IV. 29M. sic Salmas., sucit codd. 
si’bicit XV. 37 M. 
si’bicit XXVI.62M. (ad fin. septenari troch.). 
sibicit ?lib.incert. | subsit Fest. (summisit Paulus) 
107 M. cf. 308 et 310 M., subrigit 
Lachm. in edit. vs. 1111. 
(6.) 


6) In his autem vocaii exit prior pars : — 


(cf.p.123) cOicis II. 25 M. 
cofcito ?XXVIIII.48M. sic Lachm. in comm. Lucret. 
p. 136, coici aut conici codd. 
(sen. iamb.). 
déiciam XXVIII.35 M. sic aut deiciunt codd. (sen. 


iamb.). 
(cf.p.110) &iécére XXVIIII. LH:, ecicere Br, eiccere Gr, 
106 M. eicere Gen. H: BzGa. 
réiceret XXII.6 M. sine metro citatum. 
(cf. 818 Lachm.). 
(cf.p.115) prOiciam 652 Lachm. perficiam XXVII. 22 M. ex 
vel Madvig. Advers. 1. 18, perei- 
proiciam ? ciam Non. codd. p. 296 M. 
(6.) 
LUTATIUS CATULUS. 
@iceret vs.4. Baehr. PLM. VI. 276. (1.) 


M. TERENTIUS VARRO. 


(cf.p.r11) @iécit Eumenid. IV. (cf. Vahlen. Varr. Sat. Menip. 
p.125 Riese. Reliqq. Coniect. p. 183, frg. 
XXII). sic BH;, eicit LH2G. 


(t.) 
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LUCRETIUS. ° 


Consonante finitae praepositiones. 


(cf. p. 123) co niciunt 6.731. 
mee 388 co nicere 1.751. 
a cO’nicere 2.121. 
oe. tt cO/nicere 2.1073. 
ae ee co niciens 1.284. 
ae ts cO’niciens 6.345. 
(cf. p. 125 Sq.) dissicietur 3-639. 
O’biciens 5-755> (8.) 
6) Vocali finitae praepositiones. 
déiicit 51125. 
(cf.p.111) @iécit 2.951. AB, eicit Nicc., Flor. 31, Camb. 
@icit 6.689. 
€iciuntur 3.58. sic Lambin., Lachm., Munro, eli- 
ciuntur codd. cf. p. 117. 
@iciuntur 3.497. idem ac 3.58. aS 
@iciatur 4.945. eliciaturcodd. “ ‘« 
éicere 4.1046. 
proiciunt 5.896. sicTurneb., Lambin., proficiunt codd. 
réicit 1.34. B, Gottorp., reficit A, Nicc., Camb., al. 
ré iciat 5-641. 
ré iciat 6.81. 
ré icere 2.714. 
trdiciuntur 3.757. 
(cf.p.111) traiécére 3.513. (14.) 


¢) Bis apparet diphthongus. cf. p. 115. 


a) 


el cit 3.877. 

ei cit 4.1272. (2.) 
CATULLUS. 

a bice 24.9. (vs. Phalaec.). 


iniciens 35.10. (vs. Phalaec.). (2.) 
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b) €iciunt 105.2. eliciunt G cf. p. 117. 
proicies 55.19. prohicies O cf. p. 120, proiicies G 
cf. p. 117. 
pro‘iciet 64.370. O, proiiciet G cf. p. 117, proiecit A:L 
cf. p. 111. 


proicere 64.82. DC al. proiicere G cf. p. 117, pro- 
hicere O cf. p. 120. 
(4.) 


CICERO.1 


Duorum exemplorum apud Ciceronem exhibet alterum certo 
Jongam priorem partem, alterum ancipitem. 


a) (cf. p.g7) abiécit de Div. 1.48.106. AV. 


6) “ 123 cOnfciet de Div. 2.5.12. (in arsi senari). 
(2.) 
TIBULLUS. 
(cf. p. 123) cOnicit 1.8.54. coniicit G cf. p. 89. 
si’biciet 1.5.64. subiicietG “ « (2..) 
PROPERTIUS. 
a) adiciam 4.2.41. 
a’dice 4.11.77. 


i niciat 4.6.86. 

inicere 4.7.34. 

Obicitur 3.19.1. 

O'biciat 2.30.25. 

si’biciet ‘1.7.20. (7.) 


b) proicis 3.8.4. (1.) 


1 Haec verba ex Tusc. 2.36 Thielmann in Wolff. d4rchiv IV. 600 in senarium 
voluit restituere, “Impélluntur, feriuntur, déécéuntir, cadunt.” Verum, ne asper- 
rimum dicam hunc esse versum, pro aetate Ciceronis omnino haud placet emenda- 
tio, quae primam syllabam compositi correptam reddit. 


lactendt Verbi Composita. 
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VERGILIUS. 


a) Consonante terminatur prior pars. 


46 


adiciunt A. 8.304. 


adiciunt 10.182. 
adiciam 12.837. 
a’dicias 11.354. 
co nicit 5.619. 
co nicit 7.347. 
cO’nicit 9.411. 
co’nicit 10.646. 
cO’nicit 10.657. 
co’nicit 10.891. 
cOniciunt 5.662. 
cO/niciunt 6.222. 
cO'niciunt 10.330. 
cOniciunt 10.801. 
cOniciunt 11.194. 
cd’nice G. 4.26. 
cOnicite <A. 9.494. 
dissicit 12.308. 
dissice 1.70. 
dissice 7.339: 
Inicit 9-553. 
inicit 11.728. 
Iniciunt  E. 6.19. 
Inice A. 6.366. 
- Obicis 4.549. 
Obicit 6.421. 
O’bicit 7.480. 


co*lcit c. 


coicit R cf. p. 123. 
coiciunt R cf. p. 123. 


coliciunt P cf. pp. 117, 123. 


be, disticit M cf. 7.339 inf., disi- 
cit Pzy, disiicit P: cf. p. go, 
discidit R. 

Rybcem, schol. Servi 5.683, dissi- 
cep M, disice Donati exempl. 

Ryby, dissicae c, dis‘ice M cf. 
12.308 sup., disiice ut vid., 
supra scripta fortasse s, V cf. 
Pp. 90. 


Re, incitat MPyb, incutit Heins. 
inciunt V. 


obiecit Prisciani L, obiiecit G 
cf. p. 97. 
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(cf. p. 102. 1) 
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6’ biciunt 2.444. 
O’biciunt 9.45. 
O’biciunt 9.379. 
O’bicitur 2.200. 
o’bicitur 5.522. 
O’bicienda__ E. 3.7. 
si’bicio <A.3.314. 
sibicit FE. 10.74. 
si’bicit G. 2.19. 
sibiciunt 4.304. 
si’biciunt A. 2.236. 
sibiciunt 5.103. 
si’biciunt 7.110. 
si’biciunt 12.288. 


supériacit 11.625. 


superinice G. 4.46. 


Vocau finitae priores partes. 


III) 
6e 
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112) 


dé‘icis A. 11.665. 
d@iécit G. 1.333. 
dé@iécit A. 8.428. 


d@iécit 10.753. 
dé@iécit 11.642. 
dé‘ice  G. 3.422. 
proicis A.11.361. 
proiécit 5.776. 
pro'ice 6.835. 
ré‘icit 10.473. 
r€iciunt 11.619. 
réice G, 3.389. 
tri iécit A. 9.634. 


tra icit 10.400. 


triicit 11.685. 


superiicit P cf. p. go, superlicit 
y1,cf.p.117, suberigit R cf. 
Sil, 15.155 (p. 148 inf.). 
(43) 


RM, deicit ybe. 

R, deicit Mybc, de-i:cit P cf. 
p. 117. 

Rc1, Prisciani w, deicit MPV yb. 

c1, deicit MPRyb. 


Cc, proicit R. 
prolice R cf. p. 117. 


y2cm, trai®cit b, traicit M, 
transiit ut vid. y1, transigit P, 
transadigit R. 

trahicit M cf. p. 120, trai-cit (eras. 


1) ccf. p. 117. 
(15-) 
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¢) Per diphthongum enuntiatum. 


(cf. p. 116) 


6) 


¢) (cf. p. 116) 


rei’ce 


a bicito 
a diciant 
i’niciat 
{niciat 


O’biciebat 


0 biciet 
o’biciet 
O’bice 

o’bicere 


prd‘icit 
proicere 


dei’cere 


a’dicis 
a’dicis 
adicit 
a dicit 
a dicit 
a’ dicit 
a dicit 
A dicit 
a diciunt 
a diciunt 
a’diciunt 
a te 
4 diciam 
Lie 
a diciam 
a’ diciam 


E. 3.96. 


HORATIUS. 


Ep. 1.13.7. 
C. 4.7.17. 
1.17.26. 

S. 1.6.32. 


1.4.123. 
1.6.69. 
1.6.107. 

Ep. 1.16.62. 
C.3.10.3: 


A.P. 97. 
S. 2.3.100, 


S. 1.6.39. 


OVIDIUS. 


A.A, 3.8. 

M. 11.285. 

- AA, 3.152. 
M. 2.384. 
7.266. 
11.637. 
11.671, 


12.58. 


1.245. 

7.121, 
10.656. 

Am. 2.13.25. 
M. 9.628. 
Pont. 1.8.56. 


(vs. Alcaicus.) 
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(1.) 


inliciat C, illiciat g cf. p. 
117, initiat ER: ut vid., z. 


(vs. Asclep.) 


addicit A. 


addiciam FP. 


(9.) 


(2.) 
(1.) 
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(cf. p. 


126) 
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A’dicerem  T. 5.5.25. 


a’dice Med. Fac. 63. 


a’dice 82. 
a’'dice Rem. Am. 558. 
a’dice 790. 
a’dice M. 6.182. 
a'dice 14.319. 
a’dice T. 3.1.49. 
a’dice F. 1.189. 
a’ dice 4.75. 
co nicit M. 7.245. 
cO’niciunt 5-42. 
cO’niciunt 11.28. 


co/niciendus T. 3.11.46. 


dissicit M. 11.386. 
inicit AM. 3.9.20. 
{nicit M. 9.78. 
Iniciunt A.A. 1.116. 
{niciunt F. 6.515. 
{iniciam Am. 1.4.40. 
Pniciam 2.5.30. 
iniciet 1.4.6. 
iniciet 13327235: 
inicias Ep. 19.190. 


inicias Pont. 3.4.101. 


addicerem HKV aBynrv, 
adijcerem Q cf. p. go, 
adducerem C _ (corr.), 
adderem D (corr. Dz). 


addice BEOBCnvps, Fragm. 
Burn. 277, adiice Q cf. 
Pp. 90. 

codd. plerique, addice = 
adiice Ns cf. p. go. 


coticit M. 


coniiciendus H cf. p. go, 
conviciendus O, conni- 
ciendus x, conijciendus Q 
cf. p. go, iniciendus F2V2 
(recte FV). 

sic aut disicit codd. pleri- 
que, dissidit X cuius in 
marg. deiecit cf. p. 112. 


innicit V, inniciet V2. 
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fnicerem Ep. 12.158. 
Tniceret M. 3.389. 


inice Ep. 8.16. 
inicere M. 1.184. 
O’bicit 3-516. 
O’bicit 13.308. 


Obiciunt T. 5.10.40. obiiciunt QV cf. p. go. 
Obicitur Am. 2.7.18. 

O’bicies 2.2.37. 

si bicio T. 4.1.74. subijcio Q ee 


(49.) 


6) Correpta prima syllaba quae consonanée cadit non occurrit apud 


Ovidium. Namque illud diez, quod Merkel et Giithling in 
Pont. 2.3.37 acceperunt atque L. Miiller in libro de Re 
Metrica p. 291? (p. 250) defendit, nimirum adig? verbo locum 
dat atque cedit; scribitur enim in uno codice B, Monacensi 
lat. 384 saec. XII, qui liber quamquam ad constituendam 
Ponticorum scripturam ponitur inter praecipuos, hic tamen 
non sequendus est contra ceteros, qui adig# tradunt. Neque 
Ovidius, qui aliter his consonante exeuntibus primis syllabis 
semper longis utitur, semel brevem passus esse potest putari. 
cf. p. 101. 


déicit M. 1.719. 

éicitur T. 5.6.13. eiicitur deflor. Vincent. 
Bellov., eijicitur Q cf. 
p. 117. 

pro icit Ep. 21.165. 

pro icit M. 9.575. 

proicit Pont. 3.4.97. 

prd‘iciere I, 164. proitiere T. 

pro iciare 294. 

ré icio Ep. 21.200. 

ré icit F. 1.436. 

réiciat T. 1.1.66. reiciet Bp (corr. pa), proiciat 


ERSyA, eiciat (in ras, d 
dispicitur) y. 
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ré icerer 
ré ice 

ré ice 
ré'ice 
ré’icere 
ré'icere 
tra icit 
tra icias 
tra’icerer 


d@) (cf. p.116) dei’cere 


M. 9.606. 
Am. 1.4.34. 
A.A, 1.695. 
M. 14.677. 
2.582. 
9-51. 
9.128. 

F. 4.782. 

T. 5.2.33. 


traiicias in ras. m. cf. p. 117. 
trahicerer BG2HR al. cf. 


p. 120, traiicerer Ago, 
traijcerer Q cf. p. 117, 
transigerer V, traicerem 


GO. (19.) 


? F. 4.709. dicere habent codd. pleri- 


que, unde in Merkeli 
edit. min. Teub., 1884, 
dewere restitutum et p. 
xxxix defensum est. de 
cruce posuit Merkel ipse 
in edit. malore. wivere, 
quod est scriptura cod. 
Ursiniani (V) saec. XI, 
editoribus fere placuit. 


(1.) 


CONSOLATIO AD LIVIAM 


perperam adscripta Nasoni unum exemplum praebet, quod consue- 


tudinem illius servat. 


a dice 


283. 


A. SABINUS 


quoque unum dat exemplum. 


a’ dice 


Ep. 3.72. 


(1.) 


(1.) 
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Sub finem Augusti imperi incipiebant poetae correpias adhibere 
praepositiones quae consonante finitae subiunguntur zacendi verbo. 
Hanc tamen novitatem nec omnes admisere, nec singuli constanter. 
cf. pp. 87, ror. 

MORETUM. 


Moretum carmen et veterem et novum ostendit usum. cf. p. ror. 


a) abicit 96. sic aut adicit plerique codd.,, 
adiicit He cf. pp. 83, adn., go, 
abdicat V. 
(1.) 
b) @ dicitur 99. adiicitur BHecf.p.go.  (1.) 
CIRIS. 


Ciris exemplum diphthongi habet. 


(cf. p. 116) reicere ?118. sic Heins., dicere aut ducere 
codd. (1.) 


AETNA. 


Aetnam, cum post aliquanto componeretur, hic liceat ponere. 


nice 405. C, isse H. (1.) 
| GERMANICUS. 

a) (cf. p. 101) sittbicft 196. obicit var. script. (1.) 
6) (cf. p. 115) traicit 512. traxit et pertraxit var. scriptt. 
(1.) 

MANILIUS. 
a) (cf. p. 101) Adic(e) 4.44. (1.) 
6) (cf. p.115) prd’icit 4.259. (1.) 

PHAEDRUS. 


a) Consonante exeuntes praepositiones in arsi senari iambici 
positae ancipitis sunt mensurae; cf. p. 101. 
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Abiciet 4.5.42. 
Adiciam —_ 4.2.9. (2.) 
6) Vocati cadit praefixa syllaba. 
(cf. p. 115) Eici Append. 8.20. eiici NV cf. p. 117. (1.) 
SENECA. 


a) Consonante quae terminantur praepositiones producuntur, si 
quidem codicibus credere possumus, in formis tribus dssz- 
ciendi verbi. cf. autem pp. ror, adn. 4, 126. 


(cf. p. 126) dfssicit Tro. 395 L.  dissipat A, dissicat E, corr. 3, 


= 404 P|! cf. p.124, adn. 6. (vs. Asclep.) 
cm, ee dissfcere Agam.896L. (sen. iamb.) 
= 954 P. 
fe dissicite Phoen. 343 L. sic E, deicite interpolator E co- 
= Oed. fr. dicis. (sen. iamb.) 
343 P. (3-) 


b) Consonante cadentes praefixae syllabae his in exemplis corr- 
piuntur. cf. p. 101. 


Wbicit ? deClem.2.5.5. Thielmann in Wolffl. Archiv 
IV. p. 600,” 
A’dice Med. 277 L. = 277 P. (sen. iamb.) 
A’dice (bis) Med. 527 L. = 530 P. (sen. iamb.). 
adijce A cf. p. go. 
A’dice Med. 783 L. = 786 P. (sen. iamb.) 
Adice Oed. 811 L. = 832 P. (sen. iamb.) 
Adice Herc. Oet. 364 L.=367 P. (sen. iamb.) 
Adicft Thyest. 727 L.=727P. (sen. iamb.) 
adic(e) Med. 471 L.= 474 P. (sen. iamb.) 
o’bicit Med. 496 L. = 449 P. (sen. iamb.) 
Obici Med. 237 L. = 237 P. (sen. iamb.) 
dbicf Herc. F. 434 L.=438 P. (sen. iamb.) (11.) 


1 L. = edit. Leo. 1878-79. P.= edit. Peiper. et Richter. 1867. 

2 Is senarium putat restituendum esse, “ Maerdér contundit méntes ddzcs¢ cén- 
trahit.” Forsitan hoc recte coniecerit, sed alicui antiquo poetae quod tribuendum 
sentit, periculum est ne erret, quoniam rarius apud antiquos (cf. p. 99) haec fit 
correptio. 
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¢) Consonante finitae priores partes breves an longae sint numeris 
decerni non potest. cf. p. ro1, adn. 4. 


Adfcere | Phoen. 201 L. = Oed. fr. 201 P. (sen. iamb.) 
Sbfcere Med. 497 L. = 500 P. (sen. iamb.) 
(2.) 
ad) Uno in exemplo vocaéi terminata praepositio productione sit 
legenda an per diphthongum est dudium. Haec tamen ratio 
se magis commendat.! 


(cf. p. 116) prd‘iciet vel proi’ciet Phoen. 426 L.= 64 P. (sen. iamb.) 


(1.) 


OCTAVIA 


fabula praetexta Senecae falso olim attributa, haud tamen ita multo 
recentiore tempore scripta, habet duo exempla quae cum eius con- 
suetudine consentiunt. _ 

Adic(e) 125 L.=130 P. (sen. iamb.) 

subicit 827 L. = 843 P. (sen. iamb.) (2.) 


LUCANUS. 


a) Consonante exeuntes in omnibus exemplis praepositiones sunt 
corripundae. cf. p. 101. 


dbictis 8.796. 

dbicit 9.188. 

stibicft 7.574. subigit aut subegit var. scriptt. 
stibicf 8.740. subiit Gr. 


(4-) 
VALERIUS FLACCUS. 


a) Consonante finitae praepositiones sunt constanter /ongae. cf. 
pp. 87, 102. 


a’ dicias 7.508. 
a'dice 8.41. 
(cf. p. 123) cO’‘niciunt 6.271. 
(cf. p. 126) dissicit 3.162. CC, dissicet P, disicet M, disiicit 


Mz. cf. p. go.’ 
1 Cf. L. Miiller. de Re Metr., pp. 163-6? (150-37). 
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[nicit 3-343. 
Tniciunt ' 2.236. 
O’bicis 5.627. 
Obicit 6.679. 
O bicit 7.460. 
0 bicit 7.524. 
6’ biciat 8.388. (11.) 


6) Vocali cadentes praefixae syllabae in his producuntur. cf. 
p. 115. 


dé‘icit 1.191. 
dé‘icit. 2.330. 
dé‘icit 6.194. 
dé‘icit 6.218. 
déicit 6.552. 
pro‘icit 2.527. (6.) 


¢) Unum exemplum per synzzesim dicendum est. 


(cf. p. 116) deicft 7.514. nunc deicit vultus codd., Schenkl, 
Baehrens; deicit hinc vultus 
edit. Bonon. pr. a. 1474, Thilo. 

(1.) 


SILIUS ITALICUS. 


a) Consonante quae exeunt praepositiones in his exemplis produ- 
cuntur. cf. pp. 101-02. 


(cf. p. 123) conicit 14.306. 

(cf. p. 126) disice 9.538. disice LV, disire vel disice 
corr. in dissijce F. cf. p. go, 
dissite O, discute volgo. 

as “ dissice 13.444. Ch, discite O. 

(cf. p.102, adn. 1) supé'riacit ?15.155. sic Bauer ed. 1892; superiicit 
vel potius supericit scriptum 
esse iudicavit Wagner ad 
Verg. 11.625. suberigit codd. 
LOV, cf. Verg. 11.625 (p. 140 
sup.). subegerit F, super- 
stetit coniecit Bentley. 

(4-) 
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6) Ceteris in exemplis syllabae primae sunt contractione legendae. 
cf. pp. ro1—o2. : 


Inicft 10.570. 
obicit 4.149. 
stibicft 1.113. 
suibicf 13.298. (4.) 


ILIAS LATINA. 


Ilias Latina, quae fortasse a Silio scripta est, habet haec exempla 
duo : — 


a) (cf. p.125sq.) disiceret 325 (Baehrens. PLM. III. p. 23). 
disiiceret E cf. p. go, discideret 
FV, divideret MN, disceret L, 
discuteret B. 
(1.) 


b) (cf. p. 115) trZicit 835 (PLM. III. p. 48). 
(x.) 


STATIUS. 


@) Consonante quae cadunt .priores partes in omnibus, praeter 
unum, exemplis producuntur. cf. p. 102. 


a’bicit Achil. 1.172. 
a'bicit Th. 2.479. 
(cf. p. 126) dissicit 1.590. BG2M, disicit H Anglic., 
dissicet P, discicit S, 
discidit Pal. 1. 
— dissiciat Achil. 1.311. PGz, dissiceat Pc, disso- 
tiet G1, deiiciat D cf. p. 
118, discutiat ptH. 


oo ay dissice Th. 10.69. 
Inicio 5-315. 
Inicit? 3.434. ° 
inicit 6.194. 


1 Jnicst initio vs. Th. 9.807 omnes codd. habent, praeter Puteanum (P), codicum 
Statianorum excellentissimum, in quo zecit ef, quod postulat contextus verborum. 
scriptum legitur. 
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iniciam 1.242. 

nice 7.518. 

nice 11.595. 

si bicit 2.189. 

si’bicit 5-672. 

sibiciunt 3-716. 

si’biceres 1.74. (15.) 
b) (cf. p.102) aAdicf 7.4. (1.) 


¢) Vocali exeuntes praepositiones tantum non omnes faciunt per 
se syllabam Jongam. cf. p. 115. 


dé‘icit Th. 6.650. 


dé‘icit 12.368. 
déicit 12.743. 
proicis 2.460. 
pro‘icit 1.388. 
pro‘ice 2.658. 
pro‘cite 3.643. 
ré@icit 6.770. PGH, eicit G:ber, eiecit B 


cf. pp.112,114; elicit. codd. 


Behottiani cf. p. 118. 
. (8.) 
ad) Per diphthongum autem dicendum est unum exemplum. 


(cf. p. 116) reicft Th. 4.574. (1.) 


MARTIALIS. 


a) Omnium exemplorum primae syllabae consonante finiuntur 
corripiendaeque sunt. cf. p. ror. 


Adicft 4.54.9. 
Adicft 10.82.1. adiicit bd cf. pp. 83, adn., go. 
si’bice 9.75.10. (scazon.) 
(3-) 
IUVENALIS. 


a) (cf. p. tor) Sbicit 15.17. | (1.) 
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SERENUS SAMMONICUS. 


@) Huius ad a. 200 p. Chr. n. florentis poetae utrumque exemplum 
habet productam syllabam praefixam. cf. pp. 87, 102. 


a bice 113 (PLM. III. p. 112). 
adicies 463 (PLM. III. p. 128). (2.) 


Posteriorum solos poetarum Ausonium Burdigalensem et Claudium 
Claudianum dignos puto qui hac in quaestione, quod versus Latinos 
numeris perfectis scripserunt, laudentur. Horum 


AUSONIUS 


@) ea tantum exempla praebet quorum priores partes exeunt 
consonante atque producuntur. cf. p. 102. 


adiciam  p.195. III. 2 [150.2] ed. Peiper. 1886; 
P. 49. 22; Pp. 101.123 p. 105. 23. 

a’dicies p. 195. III. 2. 

O’bicit p. 88. 17. 

Obicitur _p. 8g. 39. 

si’bice p. 338. LXX. 2. 

si/biciet p. 91.9. (9.) 


CLAUDIANUS. 


Claudianus autem plerumque /ongas, bis tamen correptas habet 
praepositiones., cf. p. 102. 


a) a dicias 1.141. 

O’bicis 21.301. 

Obicit 26.613. 

O’biciat 33-74. 

sibicit 18.358. (5.) 
b) dbicfs 8.365. 

subicit 36.134. (2.) 


¢) (cf. p. 115) 


dé'icit 


28.230. 


(1) 


HOMERIC QUOTATIONS IN PLATO AND ARISTOTLE. 


By GEORGE EDWIN HOWES. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


A it has not seemed wise to enter in this paper into the question 
of the authenticity of the various works ascribed to Plato and 
Aristotle, I have here included all the quotations from Homer that 
are contained in any of the works edited under the name of Plato 
or Aristotle. For the text and variants of Plato I have relied, 
wherever possible, upon the collations given by Schanz (Platonis 
Opera quae Feruntur Omnia, 1875-). Unfortunately for classical 
scholars the edition of Schanz is still incomplete; the readings, 
therefore, of the following works only are taken from his text: — 
Alcibiades I., Alcibiades II., Amatores, Apologia Socratis, Char- 
mides, Convivium, Cratylus, Crito, Gorgias, Hippias Minor, Ion, 
Laches, Leges I.-VI., Lysis, Meno, Phaedo, Phaedrus, Protagoras, 
Sophistes, Theaetetus. From the edition of Stallbaum (Platonis 
Opera Omnia) have been taken the text and variants of the follow- 
ing: —Leges VII-—XII. (1859), Minos (1841), Philebus (1842), 
Respublica (1858). From Hermann’s edition (Platonis Dialogi, 
1853) are quoted the passages in Axiochus and the Epistulae. In 
giving passages from Aristotle, greater uniformity has been possible 
by adopting for the complete works the text and collations of Bekker 
(Aristotelis Opera, 1831), and for the fragments the text of Rose 
(Aristotelis qui Ferebantur Librorum Fragmenta, 1870), both edited 
by the Berlin Academy. The principal other authors of whom 
critical use has been made have been quoted from the following 
editions :— Homer, from La Roche (Homeri Ilias, 1873-1876, and 
Homeri Odyssea, 1867-1868); Hesiod, from Rzach (Hesiodi quae 
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Feruntur Omnia, 1884); Aeschylus, from Wecklein (Aeschyli Fabulae, 
1885); Sophocles, from Jebb (Antigone, 1891; Electra, 1894; and 
Oedipus Tyrannus, 1893) and from Campbell (Sophocles, The Plays 
and Fragments, 1881; from this the Ajax is cited); and Euripides, 
from Kirchhoff (Euripidis Fabulae, 1867-1868). The editions of the 
Homeric Scholia used are those of Dindorf (Scholia Graeca in 
Homeri Odysseam, 1855; and Scholia Graeca in Homeri Iliadem, 
1875-1877, containing the Scholia of Venetus A and of Venetus B) 
and of Maas (Scholia Graeca in Homeri Iliadem Townleyana, 
1887-1888). Any departure from the text of the editions mentioned 
above has been indicated by a note. 

I have thought that a study of the quotations from Homer 
found in our manuscripts of Plato and Aristotle might have a two- 
fold value, — it might show whether these authors quoted accurately 
or not, and it might possibly shed some light upon the Homeric 
text of theirday. It is evident at once that many difficulties beset 
our path. The mistakes of the scribes of the manuscripts of both 
Homer and of the authors quoting him have, of course, been numer- 
ous; and yet, if we assume that all the differences of reading 
between the passages quoted and the quotations are due to the mis- 
takes of these scribes, we beg the question at the outset, and admit 
that these authors quoted from the same Homeric text that we have 
to-day, and quoted accurately. Moreover, if we claim that all the 
variations, apart from those caused by the carelessness of scribes, 
are due to the practice of the ancients of quoting from memory, we 
again beg the question by assuming that none of the variants in the 
quotations has a real variant Homeric reading to depend upon. 
Besides, even if it should be granted that these authors may have 
quoted from memory, — an induction that does not necessarily follow 
because of a great difference between a passage quoted and the 
- quotation, — this explanation would need to be used judiciously and 
not applied to every apparent case, for many passages that would 
seem at first sight to offer this as the most plausible explanation 
will on careful study be explained in a much more satisfactory 
manner. But let me not anticipate too much. I wish, merely in a 
general way, to indicate some of the difficulties that confront us. 
It would be beyond the limit of this paper and of my ability to 
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attempt to offer all the possible solutions of all the difficult questions 
that present themselves. It is my intention, while least of all wish- 
ing to dogmatize, to give what seems to me to be the most probable 
explanation of the various passages under discussion. 


I. QUOTATIONS FROM THE DRAMATIC POETS AND HESIOD. 


I have deemed it advisable to consider, somewhat briefly, the 
quotations of Plato and Aristotle from the dramatic poets and Hesiod, 
so that an impression, more or less distinct, may be formed of their 
general trustworthiness when quoting from other authors. In dis- 
cussing the quotations from the dramatists I shall consider those 
passages only that are found in the extant plays; for the fragments, 
except in special instances, necessarily fail to offer a satisfactory 
basis of comparison. 


Quotations from the Dramatists. 


A. So far as I know, Plato gives but two quotations from the 
dramatists, apart from several references in which there is no attempt 
to quote the exact language. 


1. Hep. 2, 362 A= Aesch. Sept. 580-581 : 
Plat. ov doxety dduxov add’ elvar eO€Acwv, 
Babeiav dXroxa dia ppevos Kap 7ovpevoy, 
e€ 7s Ta Kedva BAacraver BovrAEvpara, 
Aesch. Badeiay ddoxa dia ppevis kaprovpmevos, 
e€ ns Ta Kedva BrAaordve BovAcvpara. 


Plato has changed the nominative xaprovpevos to the accusa- 
tive, that it may fit the structure of his sentence. 
2. Alcbiad, II. 151 B= Eur. Phoen. 858-859: 
Plat.’ otwvov €Oéunv, pyoi, KadAXAinKa orépy: 
év yap KAvown Ketel’, dorep olaba av: 
Eur. olwvov €Oéunv kadXinka oa orépy: 
év yap KkAvdwve KeiueO’, wWorrep ola Oa ov, 


1 Schanz, following Buttman, restores oa. Cod. B, xelueda; T, dtaxelueda. 
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As oa of the verse of Euripides is necessary for the trimeter, its 
loss from the manuscripts of Plato is probably due to a copyist, as 
we cannot suppose that Plato would have allowed such an unmetrical 
verse to stand in his text. 


Z. Aristotle has given us twenty-four quotations from the drama- 
tists. In seven! of these the manuscripts of Aristotle coincide with 
those of the poets, with the exception of a few unimportant variants 
evidently due to the carelessness of scribes. 

The other seventeen will require some discussion. 


1. het. 3, 14 (p. 1415b 20) =Soph. Antig. 223: 
Aristot. dvaf, ép® pév ody drws orovdys vmo. 
Soph.  dvaf, ép® pév ody Grws Tdyouvs vo 


The reading omovdqs receives additional support from the 
scholiast who writes: ov rotro A€yw, 6te pera orovdyns dacOuaivwv 
mpos o& mrerdpevuat. The coincidence of the use of orovdys by both 
Aristotle and the scholiast may, of course, be accidental; but it is at 
least striking and entitles the reading to a fair consideration. Even 
if Aristotle is quoting from memory here, as many suppose, the read- 
ing is not thereby invalidated. A man may quote from memory and 
still quote correctly. We might add that some of the editors —e.g. 
Dindorf and Schneidewin — have adopted ozovdys in their text. 


2 (and 3). £th. Mic. 9, 9 (p. 1169b 7) and Mag. Mor. 2, 15 (p. 
1212 b 27) = Eur. Or. 667: 


Aristot. £th. Nic.  drav 6 ‘Satpuv ed 880, ré det hiro; 

Aristot. Mag. Mor. drav 8 & 8aiuwv eb 856, ri Set hirov; 

Eur,” dtav 86 daipwv ed Od0, ti ypy pidrwv; 
The second quotation of Aristotle assures us— what we should 


otherwise readily have assumed — that the omission of 98° in the first 
quotation is merely a copyist’s blunder. Besides, it confirms the 


1 De Mundo 6 (p. 400b 25) = Soph. O. 7. 4-5; Rhet. 3, 15 (p. 1416a 30) = 
Eur. Aig. 612; Rhet. 2, 21 (p. 13948 29) = Eur. Med. 294-297; Eth. Eud. 7, 1 
(p. 1235a 16) = Eur. Or. 234; Rhet. 3, 2 (p. 1405 b 23) = Eur. Or. 1588 ; Rhet. 3, 17 
(p. 1418 b 22) == Eur. Zroad. 971; Rhet. 2, 23 (p. 1400b 23) =Eur. Zroad. go. 

2 Cod. B has ée?, which Kirchhoff edits. 
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reading de7, at least for Aristotle. Without going deeply into the 
question we may say that it is very doubtful whether the Attic poets 
ever used yp7 with a genitive. Besides, in Eur. Herc. Fur. 1338 
' we have a similar verse — whether spurious or not: 


Geot 8’ Grav ripdoww, ovdey Set hirorv: 


If genuine, this verse shows a similar phase; if spurious, it was 
probably modelled after Eur. Or. 667. Again, the reading ri de7 
gidkwvy is confirmed by Plutarch.' Further, as already noted, the 
word $e7 itself still appears in one manuscript of Euripides. So we 
should agree with Kirchhoff, Nauck, Paley and others in admitting 
de? into the text of Euripides. 


4. Rhet. 3, 6 (p. 1407 b 34) = Eur. Jk. Taur. 727: 


Aristot.? AéArov pév aide rorAvOvpor Suarrvyai. 


Eur.® déXrov pev aide ToAVOpyvor Starrvyai, 


The word roAvOpnvor, ‘much wailing,’ was long ago seen to be 
wrong. We are indebted to Aristotle for the true reading. The folds 
of the tablet were ‘many-gated,’ z.¢. there were many leaves that 
might be considered to form the entrance to the tablet. Although 
Euripides has used an uncommon expression, it receives some justi- 
fication in the d¢@vpoyv of Pollux, IV. 18: “Hpddoros pév A€yer SeA- 
tiov dtrrvxoy, of dé “Arrixot ypappareiovy SiOvpoy, kat Ovpas tas mrvxas 
dxpt dvo, era mrvxas Kai tTpirrvxov Kat moAvmTvxov; and later in X. 57: 
deArovs SeAria, ws eirreiy ypappareidiov SiOuvpov 7 tpixrvyov 7 Kal mAE0- 
vov mrvxyoav. The reading of Aristotle is, therefore, welcome, and is 
accepted by Kirchhoff, Nauck, Klotz, Paley and modern scholars 
generally. 


5. fol. 1, 2 (p. 1252b 8) = Eur. /ph. Aul. 1400: 


Aristot. BapBdpwv 8° “EXAnvas dpxecv eixds, 
Eur.* BapBdpwv 8° "EAAnvas eixds dpxetv, ddd’ ob BapBdpous, 


1 Moral. 68 E. 

2 Cod. Yb, dé\rovu pla 8. 

8 Edited by Kirchhoff, rodvd6upor. 

# Edited by Kirchhoff, &pyew elxéds. 
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The manuscripts of Euripides offer a metrical difficulty, namely 
a spondee in the odd foot of a trochaic metre. Ways suggested for 
avoiding the difficulty have been the cutting of the verse into two 
parts or the substitution of the Doric form dpxev. The discovery 
of the quotation in Aristotle, however, practically settled the matter 
in favor of the reading apyxecv eixds. 

So far we have considered twelve passages, which show that Aris- 
totle’s quotations are entitled to great respect; seven of them are 
practically identical with the passages quoted, while the other five give 
readings superior to those found in our manuscripts of the poets 
themselves. The remaining twelve passages offer greater difficulties. 


1. Rhet. 1, 13 (p. 1373 b 12) =Soph. Antig. 456-457: 
Aristot.' od ydp te viv ye KdxOés, aAX’ del tore 
Li rovro, Kovdels oldey €€ Srov avy. 
Soph. od ydp re viv ye KdxOés, GAN’ del Tore 
fy tavra, xoddeis older & Grou ‘pdvy. 


Verse 456 is quoted by Aristotle again in Rhet.21, 15 (p.1375b1): 
ov yap TL viv ye KaxOés, GAA’ def roTe. 


In the two quotations of verse 456 the variants in the manuscripts 
of Aristotle contradict one another and thus corroborate the readings 
of the manuscripts of Sophocles. Possibly the word rovro was 
purposely written by Aristotle, that it might harmonize with his pre- 
ceding words: olov kal 7 Zodoxr€ovs “Avriyovy daiverar A€yovoa, Ste 
Sixarov drepynuevov dat tov IloAvve’kyn, os pice Sv TovTO Sixacov: 
Otherwise its use must be due to the carelessness either of Aristotle 
or of the scribes. 


2. Rhet. 1, 15 (p. 1375 b 1) =Soph. Antig. 456 and 458: 
Aristot.2 ob ydp te viv ye KaxOés, dAX’ dei rrore. 
TAUT OvV yw odK EnedrAov avdpds ovdevds. 
Soph.* od ydp re viv ye KdxOés, GAA’ det rrore 
ToUTwy éyw ovK edXov, dvdpds oidevds 


1 Cod. QYD, re (for ye); Zb, oe (for ye); Q, xa xOes. 


2 Cod. As, rév (for 7). 
8 Cod. Ac, rdv (for 71); Ac, nueddov. 4 Cod. L, éy’ ove. 
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he 


Evidently this passage was so well known to his hearers or readers 
that Aristotle thought it unnecessary to quote it in full. It is quite 
possible that he may have used the word rovrwy, which is undoubt- 
edly right in the verse of Sophocles. A copyist might readily 
have changed this to ratdr’ ody either carelessly, or because he 
thought that €ueAAov would most naturally be followed by an infini- 
tive, of which ratra would be the object. 


3. KRhet. 3, 14 (p. 1415a 20)=Soph. O. 7. 774: 
Aristot. é€uoi ratrnp Av IoAvvBos. 
Soph. épot rarnp pév ILoAvBos Av Kopivitos, 

Little stress can be laid upon this passage, for Aristotle is rather 
referring to the verse than quoting it. 

4. Rhet. 3,11 (p. 1411b 29) = Eur. ph. Aul. 80: 

Aristot.1 rodrAcevbepov 8° “EAAnves déavres wooly 
Eur. Tovvrevbev otv “EAAnves dfavres Sopi, 

This passage of Aristotle is clearly corrupt in the manuscripts. 
Possibly the word zoa‘y is involved in the corruption; it is surely 
more prosaic than Sopi, and is probably wrong. 

5. £th. Eud. 7, 1 (p. 1235 a 22) = Eur. Phoen. 539-640: 

Aristot.? ro wA€ov 9° aiet ror€uov Kabiorarat 
TovrAacaov, €xOpas O yucpa Karapxerat. 

Eur? T@ wove O det TroAusov Kabiorarat 
TovAacoov €xOpas 0 huépas Katapyeras. 


Except for the accent of é€y@pa&s one manuscript of Aristotle 
gives the same reading as the manuscripts of Euripides, and may 
preserve the correct tradition. The meaning of the last verse of 
Euripides, “and begins the hostile day,’’ is somewhat obscure, 
however. The reading of the manuscripts of Aristotle, “and the 
day begins hostility,” is about as intelligible and may possibly be 
right. 


1 Cod. Ac, rovdedbepov EXrAnves; YbZb, rovredPepov 3° EAdAnves; Q, 7d Arevdédpors 
5’ Eddnves. BekKer has edited rovvredev ov “EXXnves. 
2 Cod. Pb, *udpas. 8 Some cod., alel; C, wrelou. 
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6. FRhet. 3, 17 (p. 1418b 21) = Eur. Zroad. 969: 
Aristot. rots Oeots xp&ra ovppaxos yevyoopat. 
Eur.” tats Oeator rpOra cippaxos yevyoopat 
The article rots is a purely grammatical blunder and cannot be 
attributed to Aristotle. That he had a feminine gender in mind is 
evident from his next words (also a quotation), éyw yap “Hpav. He 
may have used rats Oeots, which a scribe might think was a mis- 
take for rots Oeots. If he wrote rats Oeatou, which the manu- 
scripts of Euripides show, it might have been changed by a scribe, 
first to the common Attic rots Oeats, and later to rots Oeots. 


7. LRhet. 3, 16 (p. 14174 32) =Soph. Antig. 911-912: 
Aristot.2 pyrpds 8° év adov Kal zatpos BeBnkorwv 
ovx €or ddeAdos Goris av BAdoTOL TOTE. 
Soph. = pntpds 9’ év "Acdou xai warpos KexevOdrouy 
ovk gor’ ddeAdos GoTtis Gv BAdoToL TOTE. 

The reading BeBynxorwv may be due to the carelessness of 
Aristotle or it may have crept in as a gloss of some learned man, 
who beside the xexevOorowv of his text wrote the corresponding 
expression B¢Byxorow. 

8 (and 9). het. 2, 21 (p. 1394b 16) and Lith, Lud. 7, 2 (p.1235b 
21)= Eur. Zroad. 1051: 

Aristot. (he7.)* ovdels epaotys Gatis ovK del pire, 
Aristot. (2th. Lud.) oideis yap épacris doris otk det piri, 
Eur. otk €or épacris doris odK dei pide. 

In the passage of the Eudemian Ethics the word ydp has been 

introduced to join the statement more closely with the preceding 


words. 
10, Pol. 1, 13 (p. 1260a 30) =Soph. Ayax 293: 
: Aristot. yuvacki xdopov 7 ovyn Peper, 


Soph. = ydvau, yuvarEi xdopov 7 avy pepe. 


1 The verse is given thus in all the manuscripts. Bekker, however, edits rats 
Geator. 2 Cod. BCG, beater; B, rats Oeatcr. 
3 Cod. Q, av Bracr#; ZbAS, dvaBrdoror. 4 Cod. Ac, épacéels 8aris odxi Kal ¢. 
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11. Metaphys. 4, 5 (p. 1015 a 31) =Soph. Liec. 256: 
Aristot. ddd’ 4 Bia pe tatr’ dvaykdLe moveiv. 
Soph. ddd’ 7 Bia yap radr’ dvayxafer pe Spay, 


12, Rhet. 2, 21 (p. 1394b 4 and 6) = Eur. Hec. 864-865 : 
Aristot. otk éorw dvdpayv dotis €or édevOepos 
7 Xpnwatwv yap SovAds eoriy 7 TUN. 
Eur. ov éote Ovnta@v Goris or edevOepos : 


a 4 ‘N Ay, /. 3 A , 
7 Xpnuarwv yap SovAds éorw  TUx7S, 


Most of these last quotations of Aristotle, though differing from 
the manuscripts of the dramatists, contain — if we except palpable 
blunders evidently due to copyists—readings that are intelligible and 
quite possible. Some of them probably represent correct old read- 
ings; for it would be singular if, where variants are found between 
the manuscripts of Aristotle and of these authors, he is right only 
when grammatical or metrical difficulties prove the traditional read- 
ings of these authors corrupt. 


Quotations from Hesiod. 


After this rather brief reference to the passages of the dramatic 
poets quoted by Plato and Aristotle, we may perhaps with profit 
glance at the passages quoted from Hesiod. 


A. At first sight Plato’s quotations from Hesiod seem to show 
great carelessness, as almost all of them give readings different from 
those contained in the manuscripts of Hesiod. Each of these pas- 
sages, however, will need to be considered separately. 


1. Conviv. 178 B= Theog. 116-120: 


Plat. avTap érera 
yat evpvorepvos, mavrwv eos adoparés aici, 
70° “Epos. 

Hes. "Hrou pév mpwticra Xdos yéver’, aitap érara 
Tat” etpvorepvos, mavtwv €dos adoparés aiet 
[dOavdrwy, ot €xovor kdépy vipdevtos ‘OAvprrov, | 
Tdptapa Tr Hepdevta pvx@ xPovds evpvodeins, 
70 “Epos, 
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In the words actually quoted the manuscripts of Plato agree with 
those of Hesiod. The omission of verses 118 and 119 will be dis- 
cussed later. 

2. Theaetet. 207 A = Op. et D. 456: 

Plat. éxardv d€ re Sovpa” dudéns. 
Hes.? éxardv 8€ re Sovpar’ duagys, 

The difference here is mainly one of breathing, and therefore of 
little account, as manuscript traditions on such matters have small 
weight. We might say, however, that the best manuscript of Plato 
has Sovpar, which, if correct, would imply duaéys — with smooth 
breathing — and thus cause a correspondence between the best 
manuscripts of the two authors. 


3. Rep. 5, 466 C = Of. et D. 40: 
Plat. yvacerat tov “Hoiodov ore ro dvre Hv codes A€ywv 
wréov elvai rus nuLoV TrayTos. 
Hes.2 Nymiou, od8é icacw, dow rAdov yutov mravTos 


Here it is evidently the purpose of Plato not to quote, but merely 
to refer to the passage of Hesiod. The two words ynyiov ravrds 
are common to both passages, and there is nothing in the rest of 
the reference in Plato inconsistent with the manuscript readings of 
Hesiod. In similar language Plato again refers to the same passage 
in Leg. 3, 690 E. 

4. Lysis 215 C= OP. et D. 25-26: 

Plat. Kal xepapeds Kepapel xoréa Kat dowdds dodo 
Kal TTWKXOS TTWXO, 

Hes. Kai xepapeds xepapel core al TEKTOVE TEKT WY, 
Kal TTWXOS TTWXD POoven Kat dovdds dorde. 

These verses were variously quoted in antiquity. In one place — 
Pol. 5, 10 (p. 1312 b §) —Aristotle gives the order xepape? xepapevs, 
though there it is rather a reference than a quotation. In three 
other instances,* however, he shows the traditional manuscript order, 


1 Cod. B, dovpar’. 2 Cod. Mmy, dudén ord; Mmz, audéne ; most cod., dovpad’ dudéns. 
8 Cod. MZBAV, ovd’ to. 
4 Rhet 2, 4 (p. 1381 b 16); Rez. 2, 10 (p. 1388 a 16); Eth. Eud. 7,1 (p. 1235. 18)- 
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which is confirmed by many other writers also. In Priscian' we find 
verse 26 quoted thus: 


‘ ‘\ a ld \ , , 
Kal TTWXOS TTWXD POovea: Kai TéexToM. TEKT UY. 


This, in an indirect way, tends to corroborate the reading of Plato. 
For the last part of the verse as quoted by Priscian refers to the 
class of men (réxroves) which Plato would naturally have mentioned 
if he had finished his verse, since it is the only class referred to by 
Hesiod but omitted by Plato. Apparently, even in the remote past 
there were differences of reading, which may easily have arisen 
before the time of Plato, and even have crept into manuscript 
copies of Hesiod. 


5 (and 6). Crat. 397 Eand fep. 5, 469 A= OP. e¢ D. 121-123: 
Plat. (Crat.) abrap éredy tovro yévos kara potp éxadrvwpery, 
of pév Saipoves dyvol troyxOdvioe KaXr€ovrat, 
écOAol, dreEtxaxor, Pidaxes Ovntav avOpurev. 
Plat. (ep.) of pev Saipoves dyvoi ércxOdveoe TeAEHovery, 
écOr0oi, dAeEixakor, pidrakes pEepdrov avOpurwv 
Hes.? avrap éredy TodTo yéevos kata yata KkaAduwpe, 
Tot peév Saipoves ciot Acos peyadrov b1a Bovrds 
eoOrol, érrxPovior, pirdakes Ovytav avOpwrur, 


This is a difficult passage to settle satisfactorily. Plato differs 
not only from Hesiod but also from himself. Let us consider first 
those readings in which he consistently differs from Hesiod. 


(a2) ot wév. That this reading was found in the manuscripts of 
Plato in early times is seen from Eusebius,® Hermogenes,* and others, 
who quote it thus from Plato. Lactantius,® though with a variant 
rol, quotes it thus from Hesiod. It may very well have stood in the 
manuscript of Hesiod to which Plato had access. 


1 XVIII. 145, p. 169 K. 

2 Cod. A has érel xe, with 64 written above; cod. MC, éwel ev, with xe written 
above ; almost all the other cod. have émel xev. 

8 Pracp. Ev. 13, 11, p. 663 A. 

4 Ed. Walz., Rhet. Graec. 3, p. 320. 

5 Inst. Div. 2, 14, 7. 
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(4) ayvot. This word, too, is confirmed for Plato by Eusebius, 
Hermogenes, and Theodoretus.' It is suggested for Hesiod also by 
Plutarch,? who in wrongly quoting the verse as 


dyvot émyOovor pirakes Ovyntav avOpwruv, 
shows that the word dyvoi was somewhere in the sentence. 


(c) advdc€ixaxor. The testimony of Eusebius, Hermogenes, Theo- 
doretus, and Aristides* shows that this is correct for Plato. Though 
Theodoretus is referring to the Cratylus of Plato, he thinks he is 
giving the words of Hesiod, for he prefaces his quotation with these 
words: 6 d€ ye ‘Haiodos epi rov xpvaod yevous Tada Ey. 


Now let us look at those words that show Plato as differing from 
Hesiod and inconsistent with himself. 

(2) émcxOdveor (Rep.); broxGovcoe (Craz.). As Aristides alone, 
who seems to be quoting from the Cratylus, reads troxdvior, 
while the other authors, including Theodoretus, who quotes from the 
Cratylus, give éruxOdveor, probably Plato wrote in both passages 
éatxOdvcor, which was early corrupted in the Cratylus to d70x@ovio.. 


(e) reXeOovorv (Kep.); kar€ovras (Craz.). The authors quoting 
Plato are about evenly divided on these words. Probably these 
readings represent very old variants which may have extended back 
to old manuscripts of Hesiod. . 


In the case of one word, Plato agrees with Hesiod in one passage 
but disagrees in the other: 

(J) peporuv (Rep.); Ovytrav (Crat., and also Hesiod). For the 
former word Eusebius offers his testimony, while the latter is con- 
firmed by many ancient authors. As the phrase pepdrwyv avOpdrwr 
was a common ending for verses of both Homer and Hesiod,* it 
would have been easy for either Plato or a scribe to write pepdrwyv 
dvOpeH7wy instead of Ovyntav avOparur. 


In the Cratylus, Plato quotes one more verse than in the Republic. 
In this verse he differs from Hesiod in one phrase: 


18, De Mar. p.915 D. 2 Moral. 431 E. 8 Vol. II. p. 171 (230 Dind.). 
4Cf. Hom. //. 1, 250; 3, 402; Hes. Of. e¢ D. 143, 180. Cf. also Plat. Leg. 3, 
681 E, where he quotes from Hom. //. 20, 217, wédes pepdrwy dvOpdrwy. 
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(g) potp éxarupev (Crat.); yata kaddvpe (Hes.). Theodoretus 
confirms potp for Plato, and evidently thought it correct for Hesiod. 
The phrase yata xdAvwe recurs in verses 140 and 156 of the Works 
and Days. So it seems to me probable that Plato, if in verse 121 
his text of Hesiod had read yata xaAvwe, would have quoted it so, 
even if he were giving the words from memory, as the repetition of 
the phrase would have impressed it upon his mind. Why is it not 
fully as natural, therefore, to suppose that the original reading of 
verse 121 of Hesiod was really potp éxaAvwe, which was early 
changed by a scribe to yata xdAvwe because of the repetition of 
that phrase in verses 140 and 156? ‘Taking all these points into 
consideration, I am inclined to believe that the text of Hesiod from 
which Plato quoted may have been: 


aitap ered TovTO yevos KaTa pmotp éxaAduWe 
KkaX€ovTat 

Tot pév daipoves dyvol ércxPdvioe TeACDovaty 

€cOdoi, ardcEixaxor, pirdaxes Ovntav dvOpwrwv. 


4. Rep. 2, 364 C= OD. et D. 287-289: 


Plat. ws tHv pév Kaxdryra Kat iAadov éoriy éX€oOan 
pydins: rein pev bdds, para 9° eyyvO vaiee- 
rns 8 dperns ipwra Oeot rporapobev EOnxav 

Hes. ryHv pév roe xaxdryta Kal iAadov eri EA€oOat 
pndius: dAtyy pév ddds, para O° éyyvh vaie. 
Tas 8 dperns idpwra Oeot rpomaporBev €OnKav 


The word ws given by the manuscripts of Plato is nowhere con- 
firmed for this passage of Hesiod and undoubtedly merely connects 
the quotation with the preceding words of Plato: rovrows 8 race 
Tots Adyors papTvpas ToinTas érdyovrat, of péev KaKias wept eEvreETEias 
d.ddvres, ws, etc. Some scribe, however, supposing it the first word 
of the quotation, and finding that there were too many syllables in 
the verse, may naturally enough have retained ws and omitted rou. 

In the variants Aeiy and é6Aiyy we certainly have testimony 
strong enough to prove absolutely that there were old readings of 
Hesiod that are not found at all in our manuscripts of that author. 
For, although all the manuscripts of Hesiod here read é6A‘yn, the 
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reading Aeéy is confirmed (1) by Plato,! who, in referring to this 
passage of Hesiod, again uses the word Xery; (2) by Xenophon,? 
who in turn is confirmed by Stobaeus*®; and (3) by Plutarch.‘ 


8. Leg. 4, 718 E= Of. et D. 289-292: 

-~Pilat.® idp@ra Oeot rpomdpobev €Onxay 
aOdvaror, paKxpos 5€ Kat GpOos oluos és adrny, 
Kal TpnXUsS TO MpaTov’ env 8° eis dxpov (xyat, 
ppdin Oy “reita wéAEL, xaXery wep éodca. 

Hes.® ras 8° dpergs para Oeot rpordpoWev EOnxav 

aOdvaro.’ paKxpos dé Kai dpOtos oluos és adrnv 
Kal TpnXUs TO mpwTov: érny 5 eis Akpov ixyrat, 
pydin O97 Ereira meXrEL, yaAEry wep eovoa. 


(2) The reading @xyae is confirmed by one manuscript of Xeno- 
phon,’ from whom Stobaeus® also quotes the same reading, and by 
one manuscript of Hesiod, while txyrac is substantiated by 
Stobaeus® in another passage. The fact that Plato in the Protagoras” 
uses ixyrac is of no importance, for there he is merely referring to 
this passage of Hesiod and not quoting it; and, besides, he there 
adds res to show that the statement is a general one, thus giving 
the same force to the sentence as if he had said txyar. I am 
inclined to think, therefore, especially as the form ¢xyrac offers 
difficulty in the way of interpretation, that (xyae is the correct 
reading for Hesiod. 

(6) The variation of 69 érecra and 67 ‘recta needs no discus- 
sion, as it is a point to be determined by the judgment of the editor 
rather than by a particular manuscript tradition. 

(c) The word ¢épecv of the manuscripts of Plato is a mere 
blunder of somebody. For in referring to the passage again, Plato” 
says: drav 5€ tis avis eis dxpov ikytat, pydinv Symeta wéAELY.... 


1 Leg. 4, 718 E. 2 Mem. 2, 1, 20. 8 Floril. 1, 101. 
* Moral. p.77 D. 5 The cod. have ¢épev (for méet). 

6 Some cod. éw atriy; Vat. 121, tknac; Mm’, d¢ Zre:ra; m?, d#rera. 

7 Mem. 2,1, 20. Cod. A, tenac; the rest, t«nrat. 

8 Floril. 1. 101. 9 Floril. 1, 17. 

10 340 D. 11 Protag. 340 D. 
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9g. Crat. 428 A= Op. et D. 361: 

Plat.) ei cai res opixpov éxi opixpo Karabein, 
Hes. Ei ydp xev cal opixpov éri opixpo xaradeto, 

The difference of these two readings is not easy to explain, unless 
we assume that Plato preferred to use another form for a general 
statement. Still, both readings are metrical and possible, though a 
syllable is lacking in the verse in Plato. 

10. Rep. 2, 363 B= Of. e¢ D. 233-234: 

Plat. 6 pev ras Spds rots dixators rovs Geodvs mroreiy 
dxpas pev Te héperv Badrdvovs, péecoas dé periocoas: 
eipomrdxot 8’ dues, hyo, paddois xaraBeBpibacr, 

Hes. dxpyn pe re péper Badravors, pecan Sé peXiooas: 
eipomdxot 8’ dues paddrois xaraPeBpiOacr : 

Plato here adapts the verses of Hesiod to the structure of his 
sentence. There is nothing, however, inconsistent with the words 
- of Hesiod. 

11. Charm. 163 B= Op. et D. 311: 
Plat.” éuadov yap wap’ “Horddov, os édy, 
épyov ovdey elvar dverdos. 
Hes. "Epyov 8° oddev dveidos, depyin 5é 7° Svedos. 
_ Here, too, the words are woven into the structure of Plato’s sen- 
tence. 


There is another passage of Plato that, although it does not quote 
from Hesiod, makes such a reference to him as to entitle it to our 
consideration : 

12. Crat. 402 B: 

dpa ole. dé Tod abropdrov abrov dudorépos pevpdrwv évéuara bérba, 
womep ad “Ounpos*® ‘Oxeavov re Oedv yeveoiv dyow Kal pytépa TO: 
olpat b@ Kai “Halodos. Aéye: S€ zov kai Opdeds ore xrd. 

The point of the passage for us lies in the words ofmat 8é kai 
“Hoiodos. Jowett,* who evidently thinks that Plato means that 


1 Cod. B, opexpod (for opxp@). 2 Codices, 5° ovdev. 
8 7]. 14, 201. 4 In a note to his translation of this passage of Plato. 
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Hesiod had a very similar verse telling of ‘Ocean, the origin of 
gods, and mother Tethys,’ says: ‘The verse is not found in the 
extant works of Hesiod.” It seems to me, however, that Plato may 
have meant that Hesiod, too, describes Oceanus and Tethys as 
parents of (some) gods. I should agree with Hermann, therefore, in 
considering that Plato had in mind Zheog. 337: 


Ty bis 8° ’Qxeave Tlorapots réxe duvjevras, 


The words ofwar 5¢ xai ‘Hovodos surely offer considerable evi- 
dence in favor of the view that Plato quoted from memory. The 
natural interpretation would be: “I think Hesiod has such a verse, 
but I can’t recall it.” Still, the words might imply merely: “I think 
Hesiod has such a verse somewhere, but I don’t know just where to 
look for it.” And we must bear in mind that looking for passages 
whose place was not tolerably well known, was a much more arduous 
process with the old rolls than with modern books. 


Conviv. 178 B= Theog. 116-120. ‘This passage was quoted a few 
pages above.’ Plato is referring here to the antiquity of the god 
"Epws. It would not be surprising, therefore, if he omitted every- 
thing in the passage quoted that was extraneous to his purpose. 
But, since we find that Aristotle in quoting the same passage twice 
omits these same verses (118 and 119), we are led to believe that 
these verses may not have existed in their texts of Hesiod, especially 
as they are, for other reasons, suspected by many scholars. 

A consideration of all of these passages leads me to think that 
Plato had a text of Hesiod different in many respects from ours; 
and that his variants must not thoughtlessly be dismissed as due to 
‘lapse of memory.’ 


B. After this somewhat cursory treatment of Plato’s quotations 
of Hesiod, let us turn to Aristotle’s quotations of the same author. 
Three? of these, apart from very slight differences evidently due to 
scribes, give the traditional readings of Hesiod. The others I shall 
treat separately. 


1 Cf. page 161. 
2 Pol. 1, 2 (p.1252b11) and Cec. 1, 2 (p.1343a 21) = Of. e¢ D. 405; Probl. 
4, 25 (p. 879a 28) = Op. et D. 586. 
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4 (and 5). £th. Nic. 9,1 (p. 11644 27) and Lith. Eud. 7, 10 
(p. 1242 b 34) = OP. et D. 370: 
Aristot. (Z¢h. Vic.) év rots rovovrous 8’ éviows dpéoxet TO 
puobos 8° avdpi. 
Aristot. (2th. Lud.) ucbos avdpi pirw. 
Hes. Mic6os 8’ dvdpi pidrw eipnpévos dpxios éorw. 


In the Eudemian Ethics the loss of 6° makes the fragment 
unmetrical. The particle must have been omitted by a scribe. A 
knowledge of the real reading is shown in the passage of the 
Nicomachean Ethics. 


6. Eth. Nic. 1, 2 (p, 1095 b 10) = Of. et D. 293-297: 


Aristot.? obros pév wavdpictos Os avTos wavTa vonon, 
2 \ > ? 3 aA a > > * 4 
éoOXos 8 ad Kdxeivos os ev eirovre TiOyrat. 
a , , 9 > \ , > > , 
os b€ Ke HT aVTOS vos) MAT GAXOoV akovwy 
év Ouu@ BadrAnra, 6 8’ adr’ axpy.os avnp. 

Hes.2 = Od ros pév wavdpiotos, os abtT@ mwavTa vonon, 

, La.) \ 3 , > > , 
ppaccapevos, Ta K ETrELtTA Kal €s TEAOS HOLY apevw* 
éoOXos 8° ad Kaxeivos, os ed elrovte iOyrat: 

a , 4g? e a , > » > , 
Os 8€ ke HO abT@ voy myT adAov dxovwv 
év Oun@ BadrAnrat, 6 d'atr’ dxpHios avyp. 

The main difference in these passages is that the manuscripts: of 
Aristotle give generally adros (verses 293 and 296) while those of 
Hesiod have air@. It seems clear that Tzetzes had in his manu- 
script of Hesiod airos in both places, for he says (on verse 293): 
Tavaptotos éorl, os Tis dd éavTovd Kai avTodidaxTws TO mpEroV voEi, 
and on verse 295: dyaOds 8¢ xara devrepov Adyov, Kai 6 py ad Eavrod 
pev yvovs, reobeis 5& rots KaA@s ovpBovAevovorv. Moschopulus seems 
to have read the same, for he says: yyovv obdros pév éorw dpiotos, os 


1 Cod. B, y’; in many cod. this verse is omitted. 

2 Cod. Lb Mb, adré (verse 293); Lb, vodes; Mb, vofoes (Mb adds gpaccdyevos rd 
Kéwara Kat és rédos how duelyw); HaKbMbNbOb (i.e. all the cod. except one), 
welOnrat; LbMb, Bddnrac; Mb, ad. 

8 Cod. Mm, Z (with the gloss a¢ éavrod), L, adr (verse 293); O, adrds; all cod., 
vohoe; B, elow; ZA, elolv; M, dpelvwv; M (verse 295) omits 5’; B, wr abr@ (verse 
296); some, pir’ a’rg@; Mmz, wir ad’rés (from adrds); many cod., woée. 
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dv €avrod mavra vonon ... ds 8° dv pyre 8c" €avrod voy pyr’ dddov 
aKovwy KTA. 

Since there are many writers some of whom quote airdés and 
some avr, we may fairly infer, I think, that both readings go back 
to a very old period. Verse 294 of Hesiod is omitted by Aristotle 
and also by Aristides’ and by Clement of Alexandria.? It is quoted, 
however, by Stobaeus* and by Andronicus Rhodius.* Whether 
Aristotle had it in his text of Hesiod or not is uncertain, for he 
might readily have omitted it as unessential to his quotation, even if 
he had had it. Still the verse is open to suspicion and has been 
rejected by some scholars, e.g. Brunck and Steitz. 


7. Rhet. 3,9 (p. 1409 b 28) = OD. et D. 265-266: 
Aristot.® of 7° air@ Kaka reve: avyp dAXw Kaka Tevywr, 
97 8€ pakpa dvaBoAy To roinoavTt Kaxiorn’ 
Hes.® ty’ aire xaxa Tevyer dvnp GAAw Kaka Tevxuv, 
9 5¢ xaxy BovrAy te BovrAgetoavre Kakiorn. 


These two verses do not properly belong in a collection of 
Aristotle’s quotations, for they are a parody by Democritus, as 
Aristotle himself says: wore yiveras 6 éoxwye Anpoxpitos 6 Xios eis 
Medavmridny roncavra avti tev avristpopav avaBodds, of T avTe KTA. 

8. Occ. 1, 4 (p. 13444 17) = Of. et D. 699: 

Aristot.” wapOenkny 5€ yapety iva Oca xedva diddgns : 

Hes. mrapOevikny 5¢ yapeiy, os x 40a Kedva didaéys. 


Aristides,® in referring to this passage of Hesiod, uses iva. iva 
has far the greater probability as the original reading, because it 
restores hiatus: fva ¢70ea. 


1 Vol. II. p. 26 (p. 31 Dind.). 

2 Paed. 3, 8 (p. 279). 

8 Floril, 4, p. 252 (ed. Meineke). 

4 Eth. Nic. Paraphrasis 1, 6. 

5 Cod. QYbZD, dvaBorHv; Q, xaxlorn yap. 

6 The word y' edited by Rzach has no manuscript authority. Almost all the 
cod. have 7 or 6’. | 

7 Cod. Mb, é&daén. 

8 Vol. II. p. 33 (p. 41 Dind.). 
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g. L£th. Nic. 9, 10 (p. 1170 b 21) = OP. et D. 715: 


Aristot.! éuperds etpjoOar Soxet 
pyre morvéervos pyr afervos, 


Hes. Mynde roArvéervov pnd’ ad€ervov xar€erban, 


With the variants pyre and pwydé we need not concern ourselves 
as they are often confused in manuscripts. If the manuscripts of 
Aristotle represent him correctly in this passage, it must be con- 
sidered either as a mere reference or as a misquotation, for the 
words woAvgecvoy and dgecvoy must be right in Hesiod, since they 
are in the same construction as vexeornpa (verse 716), which the 
metre demands. 


10. “th. Nic. 7, 14 (p. 1153 b 27) = OD. et D. 763-764: 
Aristot.? gypn 8 ov ri ye maprav droddvtat, qvrwa rAaoé 
-moXXou.. 
Hes. Oyun 8 ov ris waprav drdAAvtTat, HvTwa TOAXOL 
Aaot dypovor: 


Of the variants ré ye and res we need say only that some manu- 
scripts of Hesiod® show rz, to which ye could easily have been added 
by a copyist, and one manuscript of Aristotle has res without ye. 

Demosthenes,* Aeschines® and Dio Chrysostomus® give the order 
of words Aaot zwoAdAoi, while other writers confirm the traditional 
reading of Hesiod zwoAAot dAaot. Of the five manuscripts of 
Aristotle collated by Bekker for this passage four read zodAoi alone, 
the other has of wodAoé. This oi, of course, may be the remnant of 
a previous Aaoi, but the weight of evidence would seem to suggest 
that Aristotle wrote merely zodAoi, thus completing the verse in 
accordance with our reading of Hesiod. 


1 Cod. Lb, &fevos; LbOb add xandeolunp. 

2 Cod. Kb, ovris rdurav; Kb has of (for Naol); the other cod. show no trace of 
the word. 

8 Cf. critical apparatus in text of Koechly-Kinkel for this passage. 

* De Fals. Leg. p. 417. ' 

5 Con. Timarch. p. 141. 

8 Or. 37, p. 128 R. 
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11 (12, 13 and 14). fol. 5, 10 (p. 1312b 5), Rhet. 2, 4 (p. 1381 b 
16), Rhet. 2, 10 (p. 1388 a 16), Lth. Hud. 7, 1 (p. 1235 a 18) = Op. 
et D. 25. 

Aristot. (Po/.) WS KEpapel KEpapevs 

Aristot. (het. 2,4) Kepapeds xepapel. 

Aristot. (Rhet. 2,10) Kai xepapeds Kepaped. 

Aristot. (Zth. Hud.) koi yap xepapeds xepapel xorée, 


Hes. Kai xepapevs Kepapel xorée: Kal TEKTOVL TEKT WY, 


From these last four passages of Aristotle it is evident that, when 
he was quoting only a part of a verse, or perhaps referring to it, he 
did not feel it necessary to give the exact language. A comparison 
of these four passages shows that Aristotle had here the same read- 
ing in his Hesiod as we find in ours. 


15 (16 and 17). Phys. Auscul. 4, 1 (p. 208b 30), Metaphys. 1, 4 
(p. 984b 27), and De Xenoph. 1 (p. 975 a 11) = Theog. 116-120: 
Aristot.’ (Phys. Auscul.) 

TAVTWY peVv TPWTLOTA Kaos yever, alTap erata 

yat’ eipvorepvos, 
Aristot.? (Metaphys.) 

TAVTWY Mev TPWTLOTA XaOS ‘yeveT, aUTAp ereiTa 

yat’ eipvorepvos, 

oN ” a 4 4 3 U 

9 Epos, Os TavTegot petampeTeEt AOavarocwy, 
‘Aristot.® (De Xenoph.) 

A N a ‘ 4 > #£ > aN ” 

TpWTov pev TavTwv Hot xaos eyeveT , avTap EvETa 

ya’ etpvorepvos, ravtwv dos doparés aici, 

90 €pos, os mavTregot perampérer dOavaro.owy, 
Hes. “Hroue pév rpwricta Xdos yéver, aitap érara 

Tai’ etpvorepvos, mavrwy éd0s aoparés aici 

[aOavdrwr, ot Exovor apn videvros ‘OAvpro, | 

Tdprapa r Hepdevta pvyx@ xOoves etpvodecns, 

nd "Epos, os kdAAvotos év aBavaro.ct Oeoice 


1 Cod. F, yévorr’. 
2 Cod. Ha, atréd (for adrap); E, yéa yata; HaAb, gpws. 
8 Cod. Ba Ra Va, aleldepos. 
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(2) In the first two passages, in which Aristotle is apparently 
intending to quote exactly, we read ravrwy, and in the third, where 
the inversion of words and the metrical difficulties in the first line 
indicate that—if our text is correct—the quotation really begins 
with airdp, we still find ravrwy. It seems to me the natural infer- 
ence is that Aristotle had wavrwy in his text of Hesiod. 


(5) The omission in the Metaphysics of verses 118 and 119 is of 
no great importance, for there Aristotle quotes only what is neces- 
sary to prove his point, namely that Hesiod made "Epuws a ‘first cause.’ 
But still, as the general subject of this passage is the ‘first causes,’ 
the omission of Tdprapa from this list would seem to indicate that, 
even if Aristotle had verse 119 in his text of Hesiod, he did not 
interpret Tdprapa as one of the ‘first causes.’ In De Xenophane, 
where he quotes at greater length, the addition of verses 118 and 119 
would materially change the force of €S0s and yat’. The omission 
of these verses by Aristotle, therefore, indicates to my mind that 
they were not contained in his Hesiod. 


(c) In two passages Aristotle gives ravrecou petarpémer aba- 
vatoto.v, where the manuscripts of Hesiod read xadAAtoros év 
dO0avaroros GOeotor, For the reading of Aristotle we find no support 
among ancient authors. It has been thought that Aristotle confused 
the verse of Hesiod with this verse of the Homeric Hymns?: 


“A 9 4 g ral a, 3 a 
mais €uds, os Ke Oeoton peramperor abavarotory. 


That view is perhaps possible; and yet it is not impossible that 
Aristotle gives us a variant reading that has elsewhere disappeared. 


Taking all of Aristotle’s quotations together, I feel that they are 
tolerably accurate. Some differences between the quotations and 
the passages quoted are probably due to his carelessness; many are 
undoubtedly due to the blunders of scribes; but there is left a 
considerable number of differences that are best explained, I think, 
as coming from an earlier text tradition than is preserved in the 
extant manuscripts of the authors quoted, especially as I have 
proved, in a few cases at least, that a difference of text really 
existed. Feeling, therefore, that readings offered by Plato and 


1 2, 149. 
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Aristotle must not be rejected merely because they find no support 
in the manuscripts of the authors quoted, but must be carefully 
considered as possibly giving independent testimony on many matters 
of text, let me approach my real subject,—the quotations from 
Homer. 


II. QuoTaTIONS FROM HOMER. 
Introductory. 


A very casual reading of a few of the scholia of Homer convinces 
us that there were, even in very early times, many manuscripts of 
that author. Some of the variants, though they have disappeared 
entirely from the body of the text of the extant manuscripts, are 
still preserved in the scholia. For example, in a scholion of Ven. A 
on Iliad 20, 11, we read: ore Zyvodoros ypaha ediLavov. ... Tivés 
d& ypadovow évidSpavov. In our extant manuscripts we read éyié- 
favov and édifavoy, but nowhere év/Spavov. In the scholia in 
manuscripts HMQ (Dindorf) on Odyssey 1, 93, we read: rivés repo 
8° és Kpyrnv te, while the manuscripts of the Odyssey all show 
Sraptyy Te. 

Another proof of the antiquity of some of the variants is found in 
papyrus fragments, some of which go back to a very old date. I shall 
speak of only two of these fragments. 


1. A papyrus fragment containing Iliad 24, verses 127-804. Of 
the many peculiarities of reading of this fragment let me select two 
as examples. 

(a) In verse 215 the fragment reads tpos. Ven. A and some 
other manuscripts read wpo; the rest have rpos. An interlinear 
gloss of Ven. A tells us: ovrws xwpis rod 5. The scholiast, then, 
knew both of these readings. 

(6) In verse 320 the fragment has 81a. Ven. A and many other 
manuscripts have twép, while the rest have dc. In a marginal 
scholion of Ven. A we find: yp. 5c doreos. Both readings, then, 
were known to the scholiast. Now this fragment is assigned by 
La Roche’ to the first century either B.c. or A.D. Hence we see that 


1 Homerische Texthritik, p. 439. 
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some of the Homeric variants are of high antiquity, and were known 
to the scholiasts. 


2. The other fragment is of considerably greater importance for 
us. It is the one discovered recently in Egypt by Flinders Petrie.’ 
It contains portions of Iliad 11, verses 502-537. Though there remain 
only the first letters of some verses and the last letters of others, 
the fragment shows remarkable differences when compared with the 
traditional readings of the Iliad. Let us note these differences. 


(2) Verse 515. Papyrus, raccwv: fl., raooerv. Some of the 
ancients suspected this verse of Homer, as we see by the scholion in 
Ven. A: adOereirar, ... wal “Apiorodavys rponOérer’ Zyvodoros 5é 
ovdé éypadev. 

(6) Verse 520. Papyrus, ws: 11, vias. 

(¢) Verse 528. Papyrus, xecO im: Ll? neto’ in. 


(2) Verses 529 and 530. apyrus,® xovpo. +: Ll. immjes and 
aAAHAOS. 


Besides, the fragment shows the endings of four verses not found 
in our manuscripts of Homer,—between 504 and 505 vongey, 
between 509 and 510 xs eAouvro,* between 513 and 514 voro, and 
between 514 and 515 aAAovs.’ Both Mahaffy® and van Leeuwen’ 
assign this fragment to the third century B.c. It is undoubtedly 
older than any other scrap of Homer that has come down to us, and 
offers invaluable suggestions with reference to early traditions of 
Homer. It preserves not only variants nowhere given in our Homeric 
manuscripts or scholia, but also traces of verses that have been lost 
to us. In view of these facts it will be unwise in our present investi- 


1 Published by Mahaffy (with other fragments) in Flinders Petrie Papyri, 
Dublin, 1891. 

2 Cod. Lips., xet@’. 

%So Mahaffy; but van Leeuwen says (A/nemosyne 20, 1892, pp. 127-130), 
the fragment reads AT ITT or AT IMI. 

4 Van Leeuwen thinks it is x7 edoev. 

5 This word, as van Leeuwen says, has been accidentally omitted by Mahaffy in 
his transcription. 

6 Athenaeum, Dec. 6, 1890, no. 3293, p. 777- 

7 Mnemosyne, 20, 1892, p. 127. 
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gation to reject without consideration any variants offered by ancient 
authors, even if they are unsubstantiated by any of our Homeric 
manuscripts or scholia. 

At last we are ready, I think, to examine thoughtfully the passages 
quoted from Homer by Plato and Aristotle. Some of these are only 
phrases or parts of verses, but I have included them in the list of 
quotations. 


Plato’s Quotations from Homer. 
A. No VARIANTS. 


Plato gives many Homeric quotations that in the manuscripts used 
by the best editors show no readings different from those in the best 
manuscripts of Homer. The minor differences of breathing, accent, 
adscript zofa and movable zu I have not considered as variants, for 
any manuscript tradition on these points is comparatively modern 
and entitled to little consideration. There are fourteen of these 
quotations that show no variants. 

1. Conviv. 219 A= ll. 6, 236: 

xpvcea xaAKelwy 

The entire verse is quoted by Aristotle.' 

2. Phaedo 112 A= J). 8, 14: 

THrAE par’ 7x Baliorov brs yOoves err. BépeOpov 

3. Crat. 392 A=TJ/. 14, 291: 

xarKida KuxAnoKovat Geot, advdpes 5é xvpuvdcy, 
This verse is quoted thus by Aristotle? also. 
4. Rep. 3, 388 C=//. 18, 54: 
apo. éyw 8erA7, wpor Svoapiororoxea. 
5. Apol. 28 D=W/.. 18, 98: 
abrixa, pyoi, reOvainv 
6. Gorg. 449 A= /7. 20, 241 and often: 
evxXopat elvat, 


1 Eth. Nic. 5, 11 (p.1136b 10). 
2 Hist. An. 9, 12 (p. 615 b ro). 


Io. 


Il. 


I2. 


13. 


14. 
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Protag. 340 A= J/7, 21, 308-309: 
dire xaciyvynte, cBévos dvépos du.pdrepol wep 
TXapEv. 
Rep. 3, 387 A=L/. 23, 100-101: 
Yuxy 5é xara xOovds, WUre Karvds, 
WXETO TETpLyvia.* 
Rep. 3, 391 B= V2, 23, 151: 
TlarpoxAw ypu, py, Kopnv éracau péper Oat, 
Alcibiad. II.) 142 E= Od. 1, 34: 
brép popov aXye Exovar. 
Protag. 31§ B= Od. 11, 601: 
Tov d¢ per’ civevonaa, 
Rep. 3, 390 B= Od. 12, 342: 
Aid 8” oixrirrov Oaveew Kai worpov émiomeiy 
Epist. 7, 345 E= Od. 12, 428: 
Shp’ ere THv GrAONV avaperpHoope xapvPory, 
Theaetet. 170 E= Od. 16, 121: 
para, pupioe 


B. SLIGHT VARIANTS. 


177 


To the list just given may properly be added twenty-one other 
passages, in which the variants, whether in the manuscripts of Plato 
or Homer, are slight and such as constantly arise from the careless- 
ness of scribes. 


I. 


Rep. 3, 389 A=J0.2 1, 599-600: 


doBecros 5° dp’ évapro yéAws paxdperor Becton, 
ws ov "Hdacrov da Swpara rovrviovra. 


2. Rep. 3, 389 E= J13 4, 412: 


1So Schanz, though the codices of Plato have trépyopor. 
Homer vary between trép ubpor and bréppopor. 
real variant is seen by schol. MQ (Od.): ob cdvOerov 7d Uxép wbpo». 


Térta, cwwry yoo, éu@ O° éximeiOeo ply, 


(Plato) has &\7' &xover, 
3 Cod. G, 5° évapro. 8 Cod. A, rérya; N, ovy#. 


The codices of 
That this difference was felt as a 
Cod. B 
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3. Crat. 415 A=J7. 6, 265: 
Plat! py pe droyuwons péveos. 
Hom? py p droyuwons péveos, 
4 (and 5). Zheaetet. 152 E and Crat.* 402 B=J//* 14, 201 and 302: 
"Oxeavov re Oewy yever Kai pytépa TOwy 
6. Rep. 3, 386 D= IU.’ 16, 856-857 and 22, 362-363: 
yuxn 8° ex peOdwy rrapevy “Arddsde BeByxet, 
ov oT pov yodwoa, ALrova avdpoTHATa Kai 7Bnv : 
4. Phil® 47 E=J1, 18, 108-109: 
mwoAvppova rep xaXernvat, 
OS TE TOAD yAvKiwv méALTOS KaTaAEBopevoco — 
8. Rep. 3, 386 D=J1." 20, 64-65 : 
oikia € Ovyroics Kai dBavaroror pavein 
opmepoar€’, evpwevra, TA TE OTVYEOVEL Deoi TrEp: 
g. Crat. 391 E= Jl! 20, 74: 
ov EavOov, pyci, xar€over Oeoi, dvdpes S¢ Sxapavdpov 
10. Rep. 3, 391 A= JZ.’ 22, 20: 
no ay Ticaipny, et por Sivapis ye wapein. 
11. Leg. 7, 804 A= Od.” 3, 26-28: 
TyArcuax , GArAa pev airds evi ppeot anor vonces, 
dAAa 8€ Kai Saiuwy trobncera.* ob yap diw 
ov oe Dewy dexnre yevéoOa Te Tpadeuer Te. 
12. Leg. 3, 680 B= Od." 9g, 112-115: 
toiow 8° ovr dyopat BovAnddpor ovre Oéwiores, 
GAN of y byyA@v dpéwv vaiover Kdpyva 
évy orecot yAadupotor, Gewrorever O€ Exarrros 
ratiwy 70° dddxwv, ovd° aAAnAwY dAr€yovowr. 


1 Cod. T, droyuwaoys, emended to droyuweys. 

2 Cod. LO, péveos 5°; G, péveos 7’. 

8 Text, yéverly pnow. Cod. T omits dao. * Cod. H (verse 201), ve. 

8 Cod G (verse 857), ddporfra ; Cant. Mor., adporfra. 

6 Many cod., ws re wdvv. 7 Many cod., garfn, with and without sofas. 
8 Cod. L Harlei., cauavdpor. 9 Cod. D, ef uy. 10 Cod. K, ovdé Oewy o’. 
11 Cod. I, of’; DFIK, oréor; AQ, owéeot; K, yNadupzor; K, raldwy 7’. 
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The words Geworevee ... dAdxwv are so quoted by Aristotle.! 
Once? also he refers to them, but with the reading zaidwv 75° dAdxov. 


13. Rep.® 3,.389 D= Od.‘ 17, 383-384: 
ot Snpuoepyot éacr, 
pavriv  inrnpa KaxOv 7 Téxrova Sovpuy, 
14. Rep. 2, 381 D= Od! 17, 485-486: 
Geot Eetvoroy éorxores dAXOSaTOICL, 
mavrotoe TeAcOovtes ertotpwpwor moAnas ° 


15, Soph. 216 C = Od.' 17, 486: 
erisTpwpac. roAnas, 
16. Minos,’ 319 B= Od. 19, 174: 


9 ld 
éveynxovta TOA 7ES, 


17. Minos,’ 319 B= Od.” 19, 178-179: 
" THow O€, pyoiv, éu Kywoods peydAn mods, évOa re Mivws 
évvéwpos Bacideve Atos peydAov dapiorys. 


18. Minos, 319 D= Od." 19, 179: 
évvewpos Bactreve Ards peydAov dapiorys, 
19. Rep. 4, 441 B= Od.” 20, 17: 
ornOos S& Angas Kpadinv Avirare pvOw: 
20 (and 21). Rep. 3, 390 D, and Phaedo,® 94 D= Od. 20, 17-18: 
ornOos S¢ rAngas kpadiny jvirrare pvbw: 
TérAaG 8) Kpadin, Kai KvvTEpov GAXO wot érAys. 


1 Pol. 1, 2 (p. 1252 b 22). 2 Eth. Nic. 10, 10 (p. 1180a 28). 

8 Some cod. have Snmuoupyol. 

# Cod. QV, Zaco1; D, udvrey y (omitting 7); HIL, udvre 79; M, widwv and 
yp. Sovpwy. 

5 Cod. Q, rerdOwow; V, rendOwor; C, wédas. 8 Cod. C, wédas. 

7 Some cod. have évvevfxovra. 

8 Most cod. have éverfxovra. La Roche edits évv}xovra, which is demanded by 
the metre. 9 Many cod., Kywads. 

10 Many cod., rotor; very many, xywoods; La Roche edits Kywods; A (recent 
hand) CL, évvéopos; many, dapurrts; N, daprreds; S, 6 dpurrds. 

11 Cf. note Io. 12 Cod. G, orf0ea; H, Aulxare, yp. hulware. 

18 A few of the best cod. have #velxare. 

14 Cod. G, orfGea; H, Avlxare, yp. hvlmawe; many cod. omit 5); N, add. 
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C. PLATO AGREES WITH THE BEST MANUSCRIPTS OF HOMER, THOUGH 
THERE WERE OTHER HOMERIC READINGS. 

There are nineteen passages in which the readings of Plato agree 
with those of the best manuscripts of Homer, although other Homeric 
manuscripts or the scholiasts or Eustathius show that there were 
other’ readings known to the ancients. 


1. Rep. 3, 393 A=/0? 1, 15-16: 
kai éXicoero wavtas *Axa.ovs, 
"Arpelda & pddora Siw Koopntope Aawy 

Schol. Ven. A, — ore revés "Arpeidas. 

Though these verses are repeated in Homer,’ the context of Plato 
makes it clear that he is referring to the earlier passage, for he says, — 
Olcd* otv, ore péxpe pev Tovrwv tay éray (then comes the quotation) 
A€yes Te abrds 6 woinrns, a Statement that would not be true if it 
referred to /7. 1, 374-375. 

2. Rep. 3, 389 E= S77. 1, 225: 
oivoBapés, Kuvos Gupar’ éxwv, kpadiyv 8° éXddoro 

Schol. Ven. A, — ore Znvddoros rovrov rév rérov 7OEéryKeEv, ews Tov 
vat pa. TOE OKHTTpov (Verse 234). 

3. Crat. 428 D=WJZ/. 1, 343 and 3,* 109: 

dpa mpocow Kat dricow. 

Schol. Ven. A (3, 108), — dé rovrov éws rod Aevooe (Verse 110) ° 
&Oerodvrac orixor tpeis. It is uncertain to which passage of Homer 
Plato refers. 

4. Hipp. Min. 370 A= 113 9, 312-313: 

€xOpds ydp pou xelvos pas “Aidao riAnov, 
Os X Erepov pév KevOy evi ppeciv, drAXo & etry, 

Eustathius seems to have had the reading Ba€y, for twice in 
explaining verse 313 he uses the verb Baw. 


1 Under the head of other readings I have included verses which, though they 
are preserved in our manuscripts, were rejected by any of the old critics. 

2 Cod. A, Alowero; and it is so edited by La Roche. 

8 J]. 1, 374-375: 4 Cod. E, rpdcw xal drlow. 

5 Cod. G, éxetvos; many cod., cebOec; H, xevon. 
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5. Leg. 10, 906 E= //. g, 500: 

Plat. rAorBy re olvov kvicg 
Hom.* rAotBy re xvion 

Schol. Ven. A, — év Aw Aor Bas re xvions Te. 

Though Plato has amplified the expression Ao. By re into AuBy 
Te otvov, it is clear that he had our manuscript reading of Homer, 
for in the Republic * he quotes the verse in full just as we have it in 
our Homeric manuscripts. 

6. Crat. 428 C=J//* 9, 644-645: 

Alay Avoyevés TeAapdvie, xoipave Nady, 

mavTa Ti po. KaTa Oupov eeiow pvOynoacbau. 
Schol. Ven. A, — & riot rev tropynparov Sinpnuevus éefoao. 
y (and 8). Conviv. 174 D and Protag. 348 D=J//. 10, 224: 


Plat. (Conviv.) * 
Sw re Sv’, ey, eines po 6 TOU 


Plat. (Protag.) and Homer ® 
ow te OU’ épxopeva, Kat Te mpd 6 TOD evdncer. 
Schol. Ven. A,— cvvepxdpevoe Svo avti rod cuvepyopevor. 
vio. O€ pu) vonoavres TOV mpooTiOéact, KaKas. 
The first four words of this verse are twice quoted by Aristotle.’ 
The verse is parodied once by Plato.® 
9. Conviv’ 214 B= V7. 11, 514: 
intpos yap avip TroAAGv avrdgios dAAwv: 
Schol. Townl., — Zynvddoros 8 ob ypdder: ‘Apioroddvys S dbere?. 
10. Rep. 3, 390 C= JU. 14, 296: 
dhirovs AnBovre roxjas 
Schol. Ven. A (//. 1, 609), —AnOovro. 


1 Many cod. have Ao87 ye and xvlocy. 2 Many cod. have xvlocy. 

8 2, 364 E. 

4 Cod. G Mor, xolpay dxaav; H, 54 (for rl); EL, éeloao. 

5 Best codices, 6308 (for 6 rod). 6 Cod. G, épxouéva; L, xal rot. 


7 Pol. 3, 16 (p. 1287 b 14) and Z¢k. Nic. 8, 1 (p. 1155 a 15). 
8 Alcebiad. I/., 140 A. ® Cod. B, larpds. 
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11. Rep. 3, 391 A= VJ. 22, 15: 
eBrawds p Exdepye, Oewv GAowWTaTE TavTOV: 
Schol. Ven. B, — revés 5¢ SoAowrare. Schol. Townl., — of 8 ypa- 
gover SoAowrare. Eustathius (1254, 31), — eves 58 ypadovor So0A0c- 


wrare. 


12. Rep. 3, 386 D= //' 23, 103-104: 
® wore, 7 pa Ts éore xai civ Aidao Soporce 
Yux7 Kai eidwArov, arap ppeves odx En wapmay: 
Schol. Ven. A (on verse 104),—é€voécerorac éx trys Odvoceias 6 
atixos. Schol. Townl., — ypaderas 8 xai wacat. 


13. Axioch. 367 D= Jl? 24, 525-526: 
ws yap érexAwoavrTo Oeot SeAoton Bporotory, 
(wav dxvupevots, 

The reading, dxvupévocs, of Plato and most of the manuscripts 
of Homer is confirmed by Stobaeus* and Plutarch.* The reading, 
dixvupévous, given by two manuscripts of Homer, seems to have 
been a real variant, for it is quoted for Homer in one passage of 
Stobaeus.° 


14. Rep.® 3, 386 C= Od." 11, 489-491: 
BovAoipny x’ éxrdpovpos éwv Onrevéney dArAW 
dvdpi map axAnpy, [wo uy Bloros zroAds etn, | 
7 waow vexvero. karapOipevacoww avaccety ° 
Schol. H, — rivés 8 wapovpos, 6 dxcAovOos, ovx ed. Eustathius 
(1695, 36), — 76 5¢ BovAnunv x’ éxrapovpos Surryv exe ypadyv. 7h yap 
érdpovpos ... 9 tpicovrAaBws mrapovpos. 
The reading, éxdpovpos, is verified by Plato® again in the Repub- 
lic, where he refers to these verses of Homer. 


1 A few cod., Te; C, abrdp. 2 Cod. ES, dy vupévous. 

8 Floril. 98, 50 and 98, 75. 4 Moral. tos C. 

& Flori]. 124, 14. 

6 In the best codices § ... ety is lacking. These words were probably added 
by somebody who knew the passage in Homer. 

7 Cod. I omits verses 489-535- 8 Rep. 7, 516 D. 
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15. Gorg. 526 D= Od. 11, 569: 
xXpvceov oxnrTpov Exovra, Oepiorevovra vexvoory. 
Schol. H (on verse 568), —voOeverac pexpt Tov ws eituv ... clow 
(verse 627). 
A part of this verse is quoted again by Plato in the Minos.’ 


16. Char. 161 A= Od 17, 347: 

aidws 5° ovk ayaby Kexpnuery avdpi rapetvar 
Eustath. (1823, 29), — rpotxry. . 
17. Leg. 10, 904 E= Od. 19, 43: 


avty Tou diky éori Oedv, ot “Orvpzrov Exovary, 


Eustath. (1854, 45), — tTuvés O& ypahovow, avryn tot dixn éort Deod. 


18. Rep. 2, 363 B= Od* 19, 109-113: 
7 BawiAnos duvpovos, oore Oeovdys 
evdixias dvéxyot, pépyor 5¢ yata peAatva 
mupovs Kai kpiOds, BptOnor dé Sevdpea xaprre, 
rixty 5° eureda pnAa, Oddraoca d€ rapexy ixGis. 
Schol. H,— wdvra, ot pada. The omission of “verse 110 I 
shall consider later. 


19. Rep. 1, 334 B= Od. 19, 396: 
KAerroowwy 8 opKy Te. 


Schol. L (La Roche), — yp. [re] vow re (for 0 opxw re). 


D. QUOTATIONS WOVEN INTO THE TEXT. 


There are twenty-two passages in which Plato, while weaving a 
phrase or a verse of Homer into the structure of his sentence, shows 
that he had Homeric readings identical with ours; or at least the 
quotation has nothing inconsistent with our readings. 


1 Many cod. have vexterouy; S, vexveocy. 

2319 D. 

8 Cod. A, rpolkry (yp. wapetva By a recent hand); G, aldds 5° od dyabhy one 
Eupevac dvipt wpolkry; M, yp. dno’ Zupevar dvbpl wpolkry. 

4 Very many cod. have rlkre.; M, rlkre; Al, wdvra (for uAAa) ; H (in margin), 
wdvra, ov uta; A (recent hand), yp. ufita; many, wapéxe. 
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1. Conviv. 183 E refers to //. 2, 71: 
Plat. dpa yap rg rov owparos are Arpyovrt, ovrEp Apa, ol yer at 
dwrorTapevos, 


Hom. ¢xer droxrrdpevos, éué 58 yAuKis Uxvos dyiKev. 


2. Alcibiad. IT. 141 D refers to J/, 2, 303: 
Plat. ola 5€ ce ovx dvjxoow dv tnd ye xOila re «ai 
wpwila yeyernpeva, 
Hom.! x6cla re xai rpwrl’, or és Adda vies “Axatiov 
3. Phaedr. 260 A refers to //.? 2, 361: 
Plat. Ovroe dxroBAnrov éxos dva dei, 


Hom. ov roe deoBAnrovw éxos éocerat, orri key axw* 


4. Alcibiad. J, 132 A refers to //. 2, 547: 
Plat. eimpdcwros yap 6 rov peyaArnropos Sypos EpexOéws: 
Hom. d7pov "EpexOjos peyarntopos, ow ror "AOnvy 
In the passage in Plato the epic form has been changed to the 
Attic "Epex@éws. Such a change — common in the manuscripts of 
Plato — is generally due, I think, to scribes. Here, however, as Plato 
rather hints at the passage than quotes it, he may well have used the 
form 'Epex9éws himself. 


5. Lheactet. 194 E refers either to //. 2, 851 or to //. 16, 554: 
Plat. “Orav roiwv Adoudy Tov 76 Kijp 7, o 8y éxyverey 6 raccodos 
TOLNTHS, 
Hom. (//. 2, 851) TadAaydvwv 8’ iyetro TvAcpeveos Adorov K7p 
Hom. (//. 16,554) wpoe Mevorriddew TarpoxAjos Adovov Kyp° 


6. Zheaetet. 183 E refers to //. 3, 172: 
Plat. Tlappevidyns 8€ por daiverar, ro Tov “Opuypov, aidotds ré 
poe evar dua Servos re. 


Hom. aidotes ré pot éoor pire Exvpé Servos re- 


1 Cod. G, mrpurga; C, wpolf’. 
2 Cod. DGH, ouru. 
8 Cod. xéap. 
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7. Alcibiad. If, 150 D refers to //. 5, 127-128: 

Plat.’ GAvAa Boxed por, dorep tH Atopyder dyolv ryv “AOnvav 
“Opnpos ard trav 6POarpav dere ryv axAvyv, ddp’ 
ev yryvwoKkor nev Oedv Ade Kai dvdpa, 

Hom.? dxAtv 8 ad ro dn’ épOarpav rov, 7 mpiv émijer, 

Opp ed ytyvdokys uev Oedv 7Se Kai dvdpa. 
Schol. Ven. A, — ore Zyvddoros ypade npyev Oeov, 75° dvOpwrov. 
8. Crat. 407 D refers to //. 5, 221-222: 


Plat. has d€ dAAwy wy rivwy BovrAa rpdBarA€ por, dpa Byae 
ofo. EvOvdpovos Trot. 


Hom. @AX’ dy’ endv dxewv émByoeo, Oppa idyat, 
ofoe Tparoe rou, émriordpevor rediovo 
9g. ep. 5, 468 D refers to //. 7, 321: 
Plat. kai yap “Ounpos rov eddoxtpynoavta év TH modeuw vorot- 
aowv Atavra édby Sinvexéecor yepaiperOau, 


Hom. voroocy 8° Aiavra Sinvexéeoou yépaipev 


10. Lpist. 7, 344D refers to /7. 7, 360 or //. 12, 234: 
Plat. é dpa 37 of érera, Oeoi pév ov, Bporot S& dpevas dAcoav 
avrot. 
Hom. é§ dpa $y roe éreara Oeot ppévas wrAecay abroi. 
The author of this Epistle has changed the second person rox to 
the third person oi, to adapt the quotation to his purpose. 
I might note the interjection of the expression pév ov, Bporot 
5¢, which interrupts the metre. 


11. Crito 44 A refers to //. 9, 363: 
Plat.2 “Eddxe: ris wou yuvy ... KarX€oae pe xa eireiv: 3 Saxpares, 
near Kev TpLTaTw BOinv épiBwrov ixoro. 


Hom.’ jpari xe rpitratea POinv épiBwrov ixotpny. 





1 Cod. B, yurwdoxor. 

2 Cod. L, yeyvwoxos; A and some others, yuwdexos; H, ywwdoxns; several, 
ywwwoKys. 

8 Cod. D, Séolny; B, O*ny. 

* Cod. D, d6lny 3’. 
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Gorg. 485 D refers to //. 9, 441: 

Plat. ras dyopds, év als épy o mounrys Trois dvdpas dpimpemets 
y‘yveo Oa, 

Hom.! ov8’ dyopéwy, iva r' dvdpes adpimperées reAeovar. 

Conviv. 179 A refers either to //. 10, 482 or to //. 15, 262: 

Plat. wore opotoy evar ro dpiorw Pica, Kal areyvas, 0 ey 
“Opnpos, wévos Epmrvedoae eviots TOV Hpwwv Tov Hedy, 


. (21. 10, 482) as dro, ro 8 Eumvevse pévos yAavKoms 'AOnvn, 


. (12.15, 262)? ws elroy Eumvevoe pévos péya momen Aady. 


Rep. 8, 566 C refers either to //. 16, 776 or to Od. 24, 40: 

Plat. ‘O d¢ 8) mpoorarns éxetvos aitds SyAov Oy Gre péyas 
PeyaAdwore od Ketrat, 

Hom. (//.)  xetro péyas peyadwort, Aekaopevos immocvvduv. 


Hom. (Od.)* xeioo péyas peyadwortt Aedacpevos immocuvawv. 


Conviv. 174 B refers to //. 17, 587-588: 
Plat. soijoas yap rov Ayapepvova dtahepovtws dyabov dvdpa ra 
modepixd, Tov de Mevéehewy parOaxdyv aixpyr yy, 
Hom.‘ ofov 6) MevéAaov irérpecas, Os TO Tapos TEP 
parOakds aixuntns: viv 8 olxerat olos defpas 
Rep. 3, 388 A refers to //. 18, 23-24: 
Plat. Tad 8) ‘Ounpov re denoouea.. . wy orev “AyidXEa, 
Geis maida, ... pynde adudotépyar xepoiv éddvra 
Kkovev aldardoecoav xevapevov Kak Kepadns: 
Hom. dpdorépyor b€ xepoiv édAwy Koviv aildaroeooay 
xevaro Kak Kephadns, xapiey 8° yoxvve tpdowrov: 
Rep. 3, 388 B refers to //. 22, 414-415: 
Plat.® yndé IIpiapoy éyyts Oeav yeyovora Artavevovrd Te Kat 
kvAtvOopevov KaTa Kompoyr, €LovopakAnonv dvo- 
palovr dvdpa éxacroy. 


1 Cod. GL, dyopdwv; D, redéOwer. 

2 Cod. L omits this verse; Vrat b A, éwrvevge. 8 Cod. DL, peyadoort. 
4 Cod. H, trérpeooas; A, wdpos Ye. 

5 Some cod. have xuAuvdovpevov; some cod., xémrpov. 
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Hom.! zavras S¢ Arrdveve kvALvSdpmevos Kata KOmpor, 
2 4 > 4 ¥ 9g 
éEovopaxAndnv dvopalwv dvdpa éxacrov: 


18. Protag. 309 A refers either to //.2 24, 348 or to Od.* 10, 279: 


IQ. 


Plat. od ob pévror ‘Ounpov éxawerns ed, os épy xapreotarny 
yBnv eva rov trnvyrou, 

Hom. zporov tirnvyty, Tov mep xapreorary 74By- 

Phaedr. 266 B refers to Od. 5, 193: 

Plat. rovrov diwwxw xaromicGe pet txyviov wore Oeoto. 


Hom. xapmodipws: 6 8° érara per ixvia Baive Oeoto. 


At first sight Plato’s words seem inconsistent with those of Homer. 
The differences, however, are easily explicable. The expression 
rovtov d:Hxw, while not attempting to reproduce Baive, takes the 
place of it. The use of txvcov in the singular avoids a hiatus before 
wore and preserves the rhythm. The word wore is used to sug- 
gest the comparison. The epic genitive Oeoto is sufficient to show 
that Plato had this verse in mind. 


20. 


21. 


Rep. 7, 516 D refers to Od. 11, 489-491: 
Plat. 7 7rd rod “Opyjpov dv merovOéva kai apddpa BovrAcrOau 


érdpovpov €dovra Onrevépev GrAAw avdpi rap 
axANpy 
Hom.* Bovdoiuny xk’ érdpovpos éwv Onrevepev aAdXy, 
dvdpi rap’ dxAnpw, @ py Bioros Torts en, 


Protag. 315 D refers to Od. 11, 582: 


Plat.© Kai pév 69 cat Tavradov ye cioetdov. 


6 


Hom.® kai pyv Tavradov eicetdov xar\ér ary exovra, 


1 Cod. Vrat A, édrdveuce. 

2 Cod. S, rpwry. 

8 Cod. N, rpérw; QV, xapiéoraros; A (recent hand), yp. 5% (for rod sep). 

* For variant readings and scholia cf. above p. 182, where this passage has 
already been given. 

5 Cod. BT, efo.dov, but B with a note in the margin to indicate that there is a 


mistake. 


6 Cod. H (first hand) K, xal pew; C, rdvraddv 7 efordov; many cod., xparép’ (for 


xanér’). 
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22. Laches 201 B refers to Od. 17, 347: 
Plat. rov “Ounpov doxet por xpyvar mpoBadrAcoOau, os Eby 
otk ayadny eva aide Kexpnpevy dvdpi mapetvac 
Hom.' aidws 8 otk ayady Kexpynpéevy avdpi mapetvac. 
This verse is quoted exactly in the Charmides.? 


E. ATTIC FOR EPIC WORDS. 


In a few passages the readings of the manuscripts of Plato agree 
with those of the manuscripts of Homer, except that a few Attic 
have been substituted for epic forms. As Plato in quoting these or 
similar passages elsewhere has sometimes given the real epic form, 
we must attribute these Atticisms not to him, but to the scribes. 


1. Laches 191 A=f13 5, 223 and J//. 8, 107: 


Plat. kai “Ounpds mov éravav tovs tov Aiveiov immous Kpaitva 
par’ évOa xai évOa Epy airois éxtoracGar StwKetv Hoe 
peBer Oa - 

Hom. xpaurva par’ évOa xai évOa Siwxépev nde PéBerOa: 

The confusion of such forms as d:wxerv and dctwxéwev in the 
manuscripts of Homer is too common to call for comment here. 
The form 8caxerv in Plato may well be attributed to a scribe. 


2. Soph. 268 D= M14 6, 211 and //. 20, 241: 
Plat. ravrys THs yeveads TE Kat atparos 
Hom. ravrys roe yevens Te Kat aiwatos evxopuat elvat. 


The form xpaéinv is similar in its declension to yeveyjs. The 
former is quoted by Plato in the Republic® from the Iliad,® and also 
in another passage of the Republic’ from the Odyssey.® So Plato 
surely was familiar with this epic or Ionic declension. Besides, in 
a passage of the Republic® where the same phrase is found, many 


1 Cf. above p. 183, where the variants of this verse are given in full. 

2161 A. 3 Cod. G, dever Pat. 

4 Cod. G, 8% (for rot); D, yeveds (here, too, probably through a fault of the 
copyist); H Cant, xal (for re xal); L, rot cat; Lips, Mosc. 3, kai evxouar aluaros 
elva. 


5 3, 389 E. 6 1, 225. 7 4, 441 B. ® 20, 17. 98, 547 A. 
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manuscripts show ravrys ro. yevejs. The natural supposition, there- 
fore, is that a scribe of Plato’s manuscript has changed the epic 
yevens to the Attic yeveds. The same scribe or another may then 
have changed rox to ris, that the full Attic usage might be shown. 
That Plato himself was not responsible for this change from rox to 
THs, is evident from the passage in the Republic?! just cited, where 
we find the Homeric expression ravrys tot yeveds (or yevens). 


3. Rep. 2, 364 D=J/. g, 497-501: 

Plat.? oTperro. O€ Te Kai Geot avrot, 
Kat TODS pev Ovolacae Kai EdywAQats dyavaicrt 
AoBy Te Kvioy Te Taparpwrad, dvOpwro 
Aooopevot, STE Kev Tis trepBiy Kal dudpry. 

Hom.® vydets FHrop exe: orperrot d€ re Kai Geot abroi, 
TOV TEp Kai peiLwv dpeT? TLYuy TE Bin Te. 
Kat ev TOUS Ovéeetat kai edvywANs dyavyce 
Ao By re Kvioy Te Tapatpwraa dvOpwrot 
Atooopevor, Gre Kev Tis brepBy Kal dudpry. 

To verse 500 Plato refers in the Laws.‘ Of the omission of verse 
498 I shall speak later. Perhaps a possible explanation of @volaron 
is that a copyist has carelessly written the more common Attic word 
in place of the epic and poetic Ovos. Then the metre may have 
helped to produce the poetic or old Attic ending acow. The pév 
rovs of Homer has suffered inversion in Plato through somebody’s 
carelessness. The form edywAaits may be explained as an Atticism. 


4. Rep. 3, 388 C=. 16, 433-434: 
Plat. at at éydy, dre por Sapryddva pirrarov dvipav 
Moip’ é2r6 TarpdéxAoro Mevorriddao Sapjvas. 
Hom.’ & poe éyay, & ré por Sapryddva, pirrarov dvdpav, 
poip td TarpdéxAoro Mevouriddao Sayijvat. 


18, 547 A. 

2 Many cod. (verse 497), ye (for re); many cod., Nwrot dé (before orperrol) ; 
some cod., dyavqgot; Flor. x, edxwhjs. 

8 Cod. L, rperrol; G, edxwralow dyavaior; A, ebxywrjeo’; CEGHL, xvloog; 
G, raparpwrdow; H, brepBln; L, brepBeln cal apdpro. Schol. Ven. A, — év ddd 
holBns re xvlons re. 4 10, 906 E. 5 Cod. H, pup. 
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We see from this same section of Plato — Republic 3, 388 C — 
where we read woe éyw Sedy, wor Svoapiocroroxea, that the 
exclamation woe was known to Plato as Homeric; so I suspect 
that the un-Homeric ai ai is to be attributed to some scribe, who 
has substituted this common Attic form. 


5. Minos 319 D= Od. 11, 569: 
Plat. ypvcotv oxnrrpov éxovra 
Hom.! ypvoeov oxprrpov €xovra, Oepsorevovra véexvocuy, 
Here we may consider either that Plato meant merely to refer to 
the words of Homer, without quoting them exactly, or —as seems to 
me more probable—that the Attic form xpvaovtr is due to a scribe.? 


For in the Gorgias® Plato quotes the entire verse of Homer just as 
our Homeric manuscripts give it. 
6. Rep. 3, 387 A= Od. 24, 6-9: 
Plat. wes 8° ére vuxrepides pvxw dvrpov Oeoreciovo 
tpovoat Troréovrat, ETE KE TLS ATOTETHOW 
Gppabod éx wérpys, dva tT dAAHANOW ExovTaL, 
Ws al Terpryviaa du’ yeoay. 
Hom! os 8’ ore vuxrepides pvxe dytpov Oeoreaioo 
TpiLovoat roréovTat, ere KE TIS aTOTETHOW 
dppabod ex weérpys, ava t dAAnAnOW exovTat, 
Ws al Terpryviae au’ yioav: Hpxe 0 dpa od 
Here, too, I think we may say with great probability that a scribe 
has changed the epic ntaav— quoted by Plato from Homer — to 
the doubtful Attic year. 


F. PLATO’S VARIANTS SUBSTANTIATED. 


In a few passages, where Plato has given us readings different 
from those of the traditional Homeric text, we find the most impor- 
tant variants of Plato substantiated either by some of the manu- 


1 Many cod. have vextecouy; S, vexveocv. 

2 We might compare @xouy for gxeor (Leg. 3, 681 E= /7. 20, 218). 

8 526 D. dvd 

4 Cod. A, rptfovcar; KS, dua; M, dua; ADL, dddjdowoww; M, Srovras with 
%xovra: above); A, rerpuyviat. 
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scripts of Homer or by scholia of these manuscripts or by ancient 
authors. 
1. Hipp. Min. 365 A=J/. 9, 308-314: 
Plat.’ Acoyevés Aaepriddy, roAvpynxav’ ‘Odvoced, 
xe? ev On Tov pVOov dmnrcyéws arroerely, 
womep oy Kkpavéw Te kal ws TeAC€ETOaL dlu, 
€xOpds ydp pot Keivos 6uas ‘Aisa riAjow, 
6s x Erepov pev KevOn evi ppeciv, GAXo Oe etry. 
airap éywv épew, ws Kal rereXeopevov Era. 
Hom.? doyevés Acepriady, roAvpnxavy *Odvoced, 
xe” pev dy Tov pvOov amrnrcyews arroerelv, 
y wep Oy ppovew Te kal ws TeTEACTPEVOY EoTaL, 
WS Ly por THUCYTE TapHpevor GAAOMev dAXos. 
€xOpds ydp por Keivos duds “Aisa riAnow, 
ds x’ €repov pev xevOn evi ppeciv, ddXo 8 etry. 
avrap éywy épéew ws pot Soxet elvac dpiora: 
There are several points in this passage that demand discussion. 


(a) worep. We note that all the manuscripts of Plato, with one 
exception, read wo7ep, while all of the manuscripts of Homer, 
together with one of Plato, read 9 wep. It may be that in this 
one manuscript of Plato has been preserved his original reading 
9 wep, identical with that of Homer, but there are certain facts that 
discredit this view. For, as we shall see presently, this passage of 
Plato undoubtedly shows some old variants. Besides, the one manu- 
script of Plato that reads 7 wep is the only one that agrees with the 
Homeric manuscripts in reading rereXeopevov Eorar; so I suspect 
that it has been revised to agree with Homer, especially as it shows 
many other remarkable agreements with Homeric manuscripts. So 
it is quite possible that wozep is an old variant. 


1 Cod. S, jmep (for worep); S, 4} yp. (for ws, verse 310); W, reredderOac (for 
redéerOat); S, reredeouévoy Zora (for redéecOar). A variant reading, as often, is 
xevber (for xevOy). 

2Cod. D omits 5% (verse 309); A and many others, xpavéw (for ¢povéw) ; 
C (second hand), yp. ¢povéw; D, éori (verse 310); E, rpgore; D, rpolfnre; 
A Townl., raphyevos; A, yp. raphevor; many cod., xevOer; H, xevpy; many cod., 
épéw ws kal reredeopévoy Zora: (verse 314). 
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(6) xpavéw. All the manuscripts of Plato give xpavéw, while 
those of Homer give xpavéw or @povéw. Both readings are recog- 
nized by Eustathius (751, 5),— xpavéw 7 Ppovéw, dix@s yap ypa- 
gerar. Aristarchus favored ¢poveéw, for in Schol. Ven. A we read, — 
"Apiorapxos 7 7rep 57 Ppovew, and in Townl.,—at Apicrdpxov Ppovew. 

(¢) reX€eoGar diw. The best manuscripts of Plato read reAé- 
eoOat dtw, while the Homeric manuscripts have rereAeopévov 
éorat. This Homeric reading is supported, as I have said, by one 
manuscript of Plato. If that correctly represents Plato’s original 
reading, then the two authors agree and no discussion is necessary. 
But the weight of evidence points to a real Homeric variant, red €- 
eoOac6iéw. For in verse 314 Plato’s manuscripts read rereXeopévoy 
€orat, Which is supported as a variant by many manuscripts of 
Homer, and by a scholion in Ven. A, — év dAXw ws kal rereXcop €vov 
égrat. It seems unlikely that two verses so near together should 
have the same ending, and so I think that reAéeoOar déw is the 
right reading for Plato in verse 310 and represents an old variant of 
Homer, which Plato has here preserved. 


(¢) Of the omission of verse 311 I shall speak later. 


(€) Kat rereXecopéevov éarat (verse 314). While most of the 
manuscripts of Homer show poe doxet elvar dptora, the reading 
of the manuscripts of Plato is cai rereXeopévov éoras, which is 
supported by many manuscripts of Homer, and by the scholion of 
Ven. A, — év dAdAw ws kal rereXeopevoy Eo Tar. 

Taking the passage as a whole, I think that the variants of Plato 
gain sufficient confirmation from the manuscripts and scholia of 
Homer, to entitle the whole quotation to our thoughtful considera- 
tion, as probably representing an early version of Homer. 

2. Hipp. Min. 371 B= Jl. 9, 650-655 : 

Plat.’ ov yap mpiv roAcuoro pedyoopat aipardevros, 
apiv y viov IIpiaporo Saidpovos, “Exropa Siov, 
Muppidovwy emt re KALoias Kal vyas ixérOar 
xreivovt *Apyeious, kata Te PAE€Eat wupl vyas* 
dpi S€ piv TH py KAoin Kal vyi pedraivy 
"Exropa kat peyaara paxys cxnoerOa diw. 


U 
1 Cod. S, euttar; Vindob. suppl. 7, prégau. 
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Hom.! ov yap zrpiv rod€poto pedjcopar aipardevros, 
apiv y viov IIpidporo daidppovos, “Exropa Siov, 
Muppmiddver eri re xAtolas Kal vnas ixérOar 
xreivovr *Apyeious, kara Te OpvEae rupli vias. 
audi O€ Tot TH €y KALotn Kal vn pedaivy 
"Exropa kai pepadra payns cxnocer Oar div. 

That the reading @A€fa1, given by the manuscripts of Plato, is a 
real Homeric variant, is shown from the scholion in Ven. A, — ovrws 
opvéar Apiorapxos. olde 5€ kai ryv PrAEEaL ypadyv. Gti yp. Kat KaTd 
re PA€~Eat. The word perv is due perhaps to carelessness on the 
part of the scribe. The difference between ‘7 and éyy is too 
slight and’ too common to call for comment. 

3. Axioch. 367 D=J/. 17, 446-447: 

Plat. od pev yap ti wor éoriv oifvpwrepov avdpds 
TavTwY COCA TE yalav émimveler TE KaL EpTrel. 

Hom.’ od pév ydp ri ov éorwv oiLuvpwrepov dvdpss 
TAVTWV, OOOd TE yatav Emi mvele TE Kal EpTret. 

That the reading zor’ of Plato is probably correct for that author 
is shown by Stobaeus,’® who quotes these very words from Plato. In 
another passage,* where he gives the same words, Stobaeus seems to 
be quoting directly from Homer. If that is so, he helps to show that 
wor may be an old variant for Homer. 


4. Leg. 3, 681 E= V7, 20, 217-218: 
Plat. év wediw remddoro, TOALs peporwy dvOpurwv, 
GAN’ €0° brwpeias WKovy worvmTiddKor “dys. 
Hom.* éy rediw rerdALoTo, mods peporwv avOpdrur, 
GAN’ 26° Srwpeias WKeov roArvmidaxos ‘ldys. 
The change from wxeov to wxovv is undoubtedly the work of a 
scribe.° That Plato’s manuscripts had @«eoy in early times is clear 
from the fact that Strabo’ thus quotes from Plato: 


1 Cod. G, oultac; L, dpyelous re xaraopwvtar; some cod., wie or wp. 

2 Cod. H Vrat d, olfvpérepov; D, dca. 

8 Floril. 98, 75. 4 Floril. 98, 51. 

5 Cod. G, adn’ 16°; E, gxovy; many cod., rodumiddxov. 

8 We have had a similar example of contraction in xpvoodv in Minos, 319 D= 
Od. 11, 569; cf. above p. Igo. 713, 1, 25 (C 593). 
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év rediw TeroAoTo, TAS pEeporwy avOpurwv, 
GAN’ 26" irupeias Wkeov worAumidaxov “ldys. 
This quotation of Strabo shows also that Plato wrote roAvmida- 
xov. That this was a variant of Homer we know both from the 
manuscripts and from Schol. Ven. A, — yp. roAvridaxov. 


5. Lysis, 214 A= Od. 17, 218: 
Plat. aieé rou rov dpotoy aye Oeds ws Tov dpotorv 
Hom.! ws aiei rov dpoiov dye. Oeds ws Tov Spotov. 
This same verse is quoted three times by Aristotle. In two 
instances” his manuscripts agree with those of Homer, but in the 
third® case he gives the same reading as Plato. It looks, therefore, 


as if there might have been, even in early times, a variation between 
aie roe and ws aie. | 

6. Leg. 6,777 A= Od. 17, 322-323: 

Plat.4 yyuov ydp re voor, dyoiv, drapelperat evpvora Zevs 
dvdpa@y, ovs ay 89 xara SovAcov jpap eyo. 

Hom. gov ydp tr aperns droalvurat evpvora Zevs 
dvépos, evr dv piv Kara SovAov Quap EAnow. 

At first sight it would seem as if the only explanation of the great 
difference between the quotation and the apparent original, would be 
to suppose a serious lapse of memory on the part of Plato. Fortu- 
nately for our investigation, and fortunately for a better idea of a 
possible explanation of such differences generally, we have the testi- 
mony of both Athenaeus®* and Eustathius, to show that Plato is here 
giving an old variant, of which there is no trace in the manuscripts 
or scholia of Homer. Athenaeus, to be sure, is quoting from Plato, 
and really substantiates the correctness of the text of Plato alone; 
but he seems to have accepted Plato’s text as a correct Homeric 
quotation. Besides, we read in Eustathius (1766, 55),— p.ov yap 
7 dperns drapeipetrat evpvora Leis dvdpGv, ovs av 87 Kat Efjs, Sep 


1 Cod. CDKL, és (for the second ws); M, és. 

2 Eth. Eud. 7,1 (p.1235a7) and Rhet. 1, 11 (p. 1371 b 16). 
3 Mag. Moral. 2, 11 (p. 1208 b Io). 

4 Cod. A (first hand), dirapelBerat. 

5 6, 264. 
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onpatver Ott rapa Ticw dAXos evpyTar Kar Erepoiav ypadyv, nysov ydp TE 
voov dvapeiperar. With this testimony before him even La Roche, 
who in his text.of Homer feels obliged to follow the Homeric manu- 
scripts, is forced to admit, — ‘id vero negari non potest, Platonem 
et Athenaeum in Homero suo scriptum reperisse yap te voov dza- 
peiperar... avdpayv ovs ay 54.” 


G. NEW READINGS IN PLATO. 


Now we come to those quotations from Homer which, although 
in individual variants they receive some confirmation from other 
sources, in general may be said to offer readings not elsewhere sub- 
stantiated. These passages, however, should be viewed in the light 
of the points already discussed. Note, for example, the passage just 
dismissed. From a chance quotation of Athenaeus and from a 
remark of Eustathius, we are able to maintain a position that might 
otherwise have seemed untenable. A very easy explanation of the 
following passages is to assume that Plato by quoting from memory 
has wrongly given readings that never existed as real Homeric 
variants. Now, although that supposition may be true in some 
instances, it must not be assumed beforehand. In fact, I think that, 
in view of the many passages already discussed in which Plato has 
evidently quoted with accuracy, it is fairer to assume — unless we 
find strong evidence to the contrary — that Plato, whether he quoted 
from memory or not, has given what was in his text of Homer. In 
some of the following passages there is not much to be said, except 
to note the points of difference between the quotation and the 
accepted text of Homer. 


1. Hipp. Min. 370 C=J7. 1, 169-171: 
Plat. viv 8° clue BOinvd’, érerh woAD Awidv éorw 
¥ 7” N Q , sQ? > 37 
otxad® (nev aby vyvol Kopwricty, ovd€ o diw 
évOdd" dripos éwy ddevos kal rAovTov advgev. 
Hom.? viv 8° dus POinv 8°, eel } wodd Héprepov éorww 
¥ >” N \ a 2Q 7 > 97 
otxad iwev abv vyvoi Kopwviow, ovd€ a diw 
€vOad' aripos éwv Adevos Kal rAovTov ddvéeav. 


1In his Adnotatio Critica on this passage. 
2 A few cod. have &devoy. 
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2. Rep. 3, 389 E= WV. 3, 8 and 4, 431: . 
Plat. isav pévea wvelovres "Axatoi, 


ovyy Seduores onpdvropas, 
Hom. (7.3, 8) ot 8° dp’ igay ory pévea. mvefovres "Axarol 
Hom.! (//. 4, 431) ovyy Sedvdres onpavropas: dudi dé racr 
It seems to me it would be unfair to Plato’s education and scholar- 
ship, to assume that he has ignorantly brought together two verses 
that belong to different books of the Iliad. More natural is it to 
think that these two parts of verses were given to illustrate the point 
under discussion, namely the proper relation of men to their leaders. 
The absence of o.yy may be due either to Plato, who may have 
preferred not to use the same word in two successive lines of his 
dialogue, or, as seems to me more likely, to a scribe, who on seeing 
two examples of ovy# may have thought one of them a mistake of 
his predecessor. 
3. Rep. 2, 379 E=V/7. 4, 84: 
Plat. od’ ws rapias qpiv Zeis 
adya@a@v re Kkak@v TE TéruKTaL. 
Hom.’ Zevs, 6s 7° avOperwv rapins moA€poto réruKrat. 
This seems to represent an entirely different version from the 
traditional Homeric text. 


4. Rep. 3, 408 A=T/7, 4, 218: 

Plat. 7 od péuvyoa, dre kai TO Mevédrew éx Tov rpavparos ov 6 
Tldvéapos éBodev aly’ éexpv€noavr éxi tr yma pdppax 
éraccoy, 

Hom. alp’ éxurlyoas em dp yma ddppaxa cidws 

TATCE, 

Apart from the verbal differences of these two passages, Plato 
gives us an entirely different account. According to the traditional 
version Machaon, after sucking the blood from the wound of Mene- 
laus, applies an ointment. Plato, evidently through carelessness, 
makes Machaon and his brother attend to the wound. 


1 Cod. H, dediébres. 
2 Cod. M, dvOpm1ras; G, raulas. 
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5. Rep. 5, 468 D= //.' 8, 162 and M72 12, 311: 

Plat. Kat yap jets &y re Ovoias Kal rots rovovrots mace Tos 
dyafovs, xa" doov ay ayaoi paivwvra, Kai vpvors Kat 
ols viv dy éA€youey Tiunooper, mpos S€ Tovros ESpacs 
Te kat Kpeacw id€ Acios deraecouy, 

Hom. édpy re xpéacivy re idé wretos Serdecor: 

Since these words of Plato are not metrical, we must consider that 
he is giving the substance of the passage and not quoting, for we find 
here in Plato changes, additions and subtractions, as compared with 
the original Homer. 

6. Hipp. Min. 370 B= 1. g, 357-363: 

Plat.® avpiov ipa Aci péfas, Hyoi, cai maou Geoicrv, 

vynoas ev vnas, érnv GAade rpoepiocw, 

dea, ai K ePéAyoOa xai af Key Tor Ta peunAy, 
jpt par “EAAnorovrov ér ixOvdevta mAcovcas 
vnas éuas, év 8° dvdpas éperoépevar pepaoras: 
ei 5€ xev edrrAoinv Swy KAvTOs ‘Evvociyatos, 
npari kev tpiraty POinv éptBwrov ixoiuyv. 

Hom.‘ avpuiov ipa Au pégas xai race Oeoicr, 

vanjoas ev vnas, ériv dda 5& rpoepiacu, 

Gear, nV OéAnTOa Kai at Key Tor Ta pEUHAD, 
Hpt par “EXAnorovrov ér’ ixOvoevra mAcovoas 
vnas éuads, év 8° avdpas épeooénevan pepawras : 
ei 0€ kev evrrAoinv Say KAvTOs évvoatyacos, 
npari xe tpirary Bbinv éptBwAov ixoiuny. 

It would seem as if either Plato had in his Homer ai x’, or some 
scribe changed 7v to af x’ to make it correspond to the ai xéy of 
the last part of the verse. 


9. Alcbiad. II. 140 A= J/. 10, 224: 

Plat. ow re dvo cxerropevw 

Hom.® ovy re 80” épxopeévu, xal re mpd 6 Tod évdncer, 
1 Cod. G, 1’ #8é. 2 Cod. G, re ée. 8 Cod. S, jv (for af x’, verse 359). : 
4 Cod. G, lpds; L, al x’ é6é\n06a; L Cant, wewhre; Vrat b, weufror; S, weuhrn; 


G, édhoworrov; E, ef wep (for el 5¢ xev); D, BOlnv 3’. 
5 Cod. G, épyoudvd; L, xal ror. 
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This verse of Homer is quoted entire in the Protagoras,! and the 
first part of it again in the Convivium.” In those two passages Plato 
gives the reading of our Homeric manuscripts. Here, however, it is 
clear that he is parodying what was evidently a well-known verse. 


8. lon 538 C=J//. 11, 639-640 and 11, 630: 

Plat. otvw mpapvelp, pyoiv, ért 38° alyevov vy Tupov 

KvyoTe XoAKein* mapa S€ kpdopvov more Gwoyr' 
Hon.‘ (77. 11, 639 and 640) 

otvy Ipapveiw, éri 3’ aiyevov Kvy Tupov 

Kynore xoAxely, éri 8° dAdira AcvKa rarvve, 
Hom.? (//. 11, 630) | 

xdAxeov Kaveov, rt S€ xpdpvoy, ror@ dwoy, 

Here it would seem as if Plato had confused the endings of two 
verses —630 and 640. But our impression is modified when we 
read in the Republic® these words: rexpotpopar dé, Ste adrov of vieis 
év Tpotg EipuTvAw rerpwpévw ér olvov Ipduvaov dAgita roAXAG éme- 
wacOévra Kat Tupov émgvobevra. Plato is here evidently referring to 
this same passage of Homer, and the words dAdira roddXa éme- 
macOévra show that he knew that éri 8° dAdira AevKa rdAvve OF 
some similar expression belongs to the Homeric passage. So I think 
the confusion was made through design and not through ignorance. 


g. fon 539 B= TZ. 12, 200-207: 

Plat.” dpus yap odiv erprOe repynoepevor pepadow, 
aieros turérns, ér dpiorepa Aadv eépywv, 
ghownevra Spaxovra péepwv dvixerot réXwpor, 
Lwov, ér’ domaipovra* Kai ovrw AnOero xdpuns. 
Kope yap abrov éxovta Kata ornOos rapa Sepyv 
ivwOeis drriaw, 6 8° dd ev Hee yapale 
dAynoas ddvvyo, péow 8° éyxaBBar sptry: 
abros b€ KAdyfas Eero avons dvepovo. 


1 348 D. 2174D. _ ®8 Cod. Vindob. suppl. 7, cvjore from xrjorn. 
4 Cod. G, xvfory; H, xvforet; S, xvfote’. 
5 Cod. D, xdAxeov; G, xudveov. 8 3, 405 D. 


7 The best cod. have érlecw; Vindob. suppl. 7, évxduBad’ ; others, éyxaBBan'|r’; 
é 
Vindob. suppl. 7, néraro. 
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Hom.! dpus yap ogi ernrde mepnoeuevar peyaacuy, 
aieros tyurerys er dpiotepa Aadv eépyuy, 
gownevta Spdxovra hépwv dvvxyerou 7éAwpov 
fwov, ér’ domaipovra’ Kai ov rw AnOero ydppuns. 
Kove yap a’rov éxovra xara oTnOos rapa, Sepiv 
idvwOeis dricw: 0 8° ard ev ne yapale 
dAynoas ddvvyo., péow 8° evi KdBBaAN Spiro, 
abros b€ KAdyfas mérero mvoigs dvépovo. 
With regard to the form in Plato éyxaBBaX we note that it is 
found in two manuscripts of Homer also. It is doubtful whether 
érero is a true ancient variant or a scribe’s blunder. 


10. Leg. 4, 706 E= //. 14, 96-102: 


Plat.? os xéAcat roX€poro Guvertadros Kai duTHs 
vnas évacéApous dAad’ EAKerv, Opp ere waddov 
Tpwot pév edxra yevyroar éeAdopéevorci rep eurns, 
ea > 2 N ” 2 4 > Q > , 
nytv 8° aids dAeOpos érippéry: ob yap ‘Ayacoi 
4 - 4 ~ 9g x e 4 
ocxycovew roAEnov vyov Grad’ EXxopevaur, 
GAN’ arorarravéovety, éepwycover S€ xa puns * 
évOa xe oy Bovdn SyAnoera, of" dyopevers. 
Hom.* os xéAear roAduoro ovverradros Kal dvTins 
vnas évocéApous GAa 8° éEXkémev, Op Ere padAdov 
Tpwot peév edxra yevntar érixparéoval rep eurns, 
ec a td > AN ¥ > 4 3 Q cd ‘ 
nutv 0 almvs dXeOpos érippéryn. ov yap Axarot 
, 4 ”~ 9 x e 4 
cxyncovew ToAEpLoV vyov adAa 5° EAKopevdwr, 
GAN’ drorantavéovary, épwncovar 8 xdpuns. 
évOa xe of) BovAn SnAjoera dpxape Aadrv. 


There are several words in this passage of Plato that need to be 
noted. 


(a) €\xecv. This form is one of those Atticisms that are probably 
due to scribes. 


1 Cod. G, dw9d\Oe; G omits Zxovra and adds 7é after xara; S, év; H Townl., 
éyxdBBar ; many cod., xéuBar; G, rérero worl rvorgs. 

2 Cod. A, edoé\nous. 

8 Cod. C, yévorro; S, del xpardéovor.; C Barocc., érippéra; Lips, érippéra; E, dc’ 
r\xopevdwy; H, dwarravéovow; many cod., dromravéovew; S, Spxapue dvdpav. 
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(6) €eAdopévorcr. This reading is not so pleasant to me as the 
Homeric érixparéovor, for it merely repeats the idea expressed in 
evxrd. Still, it is intelligible, and Plato may have had it in his text 
of Homer. 


(¢) woX€uzov. This form is undoubtedly a mistake of the copyist, 
as the sentence demands an accusative as the direct object of oyx7- 
gova.y, and not a genitive of separation, for that is supplied by vyov. 

(2) of’ dyopevers. This is one of the common verse-endings of 
Homer. In the Homeric text we have another common ending 
Gpxapme Aa®yv. We shall have to ascribe the difference in Plato’s 
text either to Plato or his scribes, unless we may imagine that differ- 
ent rhapsodists may sometimes have used different verse-endings, 
in case the general sense of the passage was not affected thereby. 
Then Plato’s phrase might represent a real tradition. 


11. “ep. 8, 545 D= JV. 16, 112-113: 
Plat.’ 7 BovAa, worep “Opnpos, edywpeba rais Movoas eimeiy jyiv, 
orws 6) TpOTov OTAaaLs Eurece, 
Hom.’ éozere viv pou potoa 'OrAvuma Swpar’ exoveat, 
Sraws Sy rparov wip eurece vyvolv "Axaav. 

Here in Plato, as often in the manuscripts of Homer, we read 
o67ws, WHere the metre demands a long penult. 

The introduction of the word oraots serves to parody this well- 
known verse of Homer. : 

12, Afol. 28 C=W//, 18, 96: 

Plat. aidrixa ydp ro, pynoi, pe’ “Exropa worpos érotuos: 
Hom. airixa yap ro. érettra ped “Exropa rorpos €érotpos. 

In this passage @noi, which is generally extra metrum, has appar- 
ently crowded out the regular word ézecra, and has taken its place 
in the hexameter. 

13. Apol, 28 D=V//. 18, 104; 

Plat.® Tapa vyvot Kopwviatyv axOos dpovpys. 


Hom. dAd’ jyat rapa vyvolv érdarov dxOos dpovpys, 
1 Bas 2, évérece. 2 Cod. Lips, drws. 
8 Cod. B, xopwvylow (the « added above vy by a second hand); D, xopwrniou. 
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Whether here Plato has used, carelessly, an epithet xopwvicuy, 
in place of the traditional érdacov, or whether he gives us an old 
Homeric variant, is uncertain. 


14. Conviv. 195 D= JZ. 19, 92-93: 
Plat.? THs pev0 dradot modes: ov yap ér ovdeos 
midvarat, GAN dpa 4 ye Kat dvdpav xpdata, Baiver. 
Hom.? otAouern: ty ev 0" drradoi wddes* od yap er ovdet 
midvatat, GAA’ dpa 4 ye Kat avdpov Kpdara Baiver 
That Plato really wrote r7s seems clear from Stobaeus,*® who, in 
quoting him, gives the verse as we find it in Plato. That Plato 
is here preserving an old tradition is seen from a scholion in 
Ven. A,—ovrws (i.e. 17) “Apiorapyos, dAdo 8 trys pe O° dradoil. 
This reading —rys—has otherwise entirely vanished from the 
manuscripts of Homer with the exception of one manuscript, in 
which it is preserved, more perhaps through carelessness than actual 
tradition. Stobaeus shows us, too, that Plato wrote ovdeos. As 
both genitive and dative seem admissible here, Plato may well be 
preserving an old variant in the form ovdeos. 


15. ep. 3, 388 C=. 22, 168-169: 
Plat. wore & roma pava 7 pirov avdpa duwxdpevov repi dary 
dfOarpotorv Gp@po. épov 8° drAopvperat Hrop: 
Hom. ® moro, 7 pirov avdpa, Swwxdpuevov rept Tetxos 
dPOarpoioww Gpwpar: éuov 9° d6Aopvperar Frop 
dorv may be an old variant. 


16. Crat. 392 E=J/7. 22, 507: 

Plat. olos yap ogi épvto roArty kai Teixen papa. 
Hom.‘ olos yap ofw épvoo midAas Kai Teiyen paxpa. 

To adapt the verse to his sentence Plato changed the verb from 
second person to third, without any violence to the metre. To whom 
the change of rvAas to woAcy is due is uncertain. The words are 
so similar that one might have been substituted for the other at 
almost any time. 


1 Cod. T, ridvara: (from rldvarat); B, rndvarac. 
2 Cod. S, rs; G, Balvos. 8 Floril. 63, 36. 4 Cod. D, ydp mu. 
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17. fon 537 A=J/. 23, 335-340: 
Plat! KdAcvOqvae 8é, pyoi, cai atrés evéecry evi Sidpw 
NK éx dpirrepa touv: arap Tov Sekvdv tmmov 
Kévoat GpoxAnoas, elfai ré of Avia xepoiv. 
év viooy O€ Tou irmos apiorepos eyxptpOyru, 
ws dv rot rAnpvyn ye Sodocerat dxpov ixécOat 
KUKAOv trointoio: AiBov 8° dréacOat éxaupeiv. 


Hom.’ adros b€ xAuvOnvac évrrAExtw evi didpw 

> >? >» > » 5S a aN \ \ ¢ 

NK ér dpiotepa Tov: arap Tov Seftov Urrov 
4 e 4 > 4 l4 ee sr ao 

Kévoar GpoxAnoas, elfai ré ot qvia yepotr. 

> 4 , 9 3 ‘\ > , 

év viooy 5€ ro. immos dpiorepds eyxpipOnre, 
€ ” / 4 ” e 4 

ws ay Tor wAnpYn ye Soaocerat axpov ixécOat 

KUKXOv Tointoto: Aiov 5° dA€acOat éexavpeiv, 


It is uncertain whether the difference in the order of the first few 
words in Plato is due to him or not. For év€éor@, however, we 
have a twofold testimony. In the first place it is given by one of the 
manuscripts of Homer. Besides, Xenophon*—though giving a 
different case of the word and adapting the sentence to the construc- 
tion of his own — gives this quotation: 


avrov d€ kAwOnva évEeorov eri didpov 
> > 2» 7% » \ a aon bs , 9g 
NK ém dpiorepa roiv, atap Tov Sek.ov imrmov 
4 € 4 2 > , , e ¢ # , 
Kevoat GpoxAnoavtT elfai ré oF Avia xEpat. 
But while he gives some support to évgéor@, he does not offer any 
for the order of words as given by Plato. 


18. Rep. 3, 388 A=JL/. 24, 10-12: 


Plat. Teddy 8 “Ounpov re denoducOa cat tov GAAwy mounTav py 
roeiv AytAAéa, Deas rraida, 
GAAor éri rAevpas Karaxeipevov, GAdore 8° avre 
vrriov, GAAoTeE O€ mpnvyn, ToTe 8° dpOov avacravra 
wrwilovr advovr émi iv dvds atpuyéroto, 


1 Cod. S, évmdéer; Vindob. suppl. 7, 4. 

2 Cod. D, éviéorwr det; D, wom; many cod. éyxpdOnrw; L Lips, rAhun; 
E, didocerat. 

8 Conviv. 4, 6. 
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Hom.' dddor’ éri wAevpas xaraxeiuevos, dAdore 5° abre 
Uarrios, GAAore Sé mpyvyjs: Tore 5° épOds dvacras 
Siveverx’ dAvwy rapa Oi GAds. ov8€ piv qos 

Since Plato is adapting these verses to the structure of his own 
sentences, he uses the accusatives xaraxeipevov, Urriov, Tpyva, 
6p0ov, dvaoravra and dXAvovr in place of the corresponding nomi- 
natives. With the exception of dvagrdyvra, however, they do not 
violate the metre. 

If rAwifovr in the manuscripts of Plato is what he really wrote, 
either he had rAwifeow’ in his Homeric text, or else he introduced 
it for a parody. If the reading is corrupt, the suggestion of Heyne? 
is a good one. He thinks that Plato does not offer a new reading, 
but is merely interpreting the verse of Homer, and that he wrote 
apwifovr, which included the idea suggested in the last words of 
the verse, ovdé piv ws. <A scribe to whom the verb rpwifw was 
unknown might easily have changed it to rAwifw, a verb that does 
occur a few times. 

The word arpvyéroco may have been added by Plato, to com- 
plete the verse metrically. 


19. fon 538 D=J/Z. 24, 80-82: 
Plat.® 7 5€ porAuvP8aivy ixéAy és Bvocdy Txavery, 
TE KaT dypavAoto Bods Képas €mepavia 
épxerar wpnoryo. per lyOvor mya pépovoa: 
Hom.‘ 77 8 porvBdaivy ixérAn és Bvoodv dpoveer, 
9 Te KaT adypavAo.o Boos Képas éu Be Bavia 
épxerat wpnotyoww én ixyOior xypa pépovoa. 
(2) txavev. Though this is a weaker word than dpoveey, it 
may, for all that, have stood in Plato’s Homer. 


(6) éupenavia. This is a form that might easily have been 
changed by ascribe from éuPeBavia; but we find that it was really 


1 Cod. D (verse 11) omits 5¢; Syr (verse 11), 5); Vrat d, 5’ ad; S, divevack’. 

2 Variae Lectiones et Observationes in Iliadem, vol. viii., p. 585- 

8 Cod. Vindob. suppl. 7, rudpév (for Buccdv); t, rvduéd (in margin); S, «pa (for 
3 hua). 

4 Many cod., Buddy; S, BnOdv; D, éupeuavia; G, éuBeBaviaas. 
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recognized as a distinct reading. For it is so given in one manu- 
script of Homer and is referred to in a scholion of Ven. A, — év dAw 
€ pe pavia, 

(¢) rjpa. This word, too, though it is considerably different in form 
from «x#pa and is not found in the manuscripts of Homer, is a real 
ancient variant. Proof of this fact is accidentally preserved for us 
by a scholion in Ven. A, — éva: trav Kara Todas er ixOvor rH pa 
depovoa’ drorov yap ér ixOiwv xnpa A€yev. If it were not for this 
one scholion, we should be obliged to say of this reading, as of 
others, that it may represent a real variant, or it may be due to 
Plato’s carelessness. 


20. Rep. 2, 379 C=JM7. 24, 527-532: 

Plat. Ovx dpa, qv 8° éya, dmodexréov ovre ‘Ounpov ovr’ addov 
rolnTod TavTyv TiHv dpaptiay wept Tos Deovs avonTus 
dpapravovros Kat A€yovros, ws Soot wiPor Kataxelarar év 
Ads ovde 

kynp@v éprrecos, 6 pev €cOAGy, adrap 6 derAor: 
Kal @ pev ay pigas 6 Zebs 80 dudorépur, 
GAXore pév TE KAK@ G ye KUpeTat, GAXore 8° eco 
@ 8° dy wy, GAX’ dxpara Ta. Erepa, 
tov dé xaxy BovBpworis éri xOova dtav éAavver* 
Hom.” 527 doot yap re riBor xaraxeiaras év Ards ovde 
528 Sdwpwy ola didwoar, Kkaxdy, Erepos be Edwy. 
529 @ pe K appikas dun Zevs reprixépavvos, 
530 Adore pev Te KaK@ G ‘ye KUpera, GAAore 8° eclAW: 
531 © O€ ke TOV Avypav Sdn, AwWByTov EOyKe- 
532 Kat € xaxy BovBpworis éxi xOdva Stay éAavvet, 


We feel pretty sure that Plato’s text has been transmitted to us 
correctly, for Eusebius,® in quoting the passage ws Soot ... diay 
éXavve. from Plato, gives the same manuscript readings, except dudo- 
répwv do (for 86 dudorépwv) and ye (for re, verse 530). This might 


1 Many cod., xayplias; a few cod., duultas or dvapltas. 

2 A papyrus fragment, xaraxeade; cod. L, 5° (verse 528); cod. Townl. omits 
verse 528; L, x’ duvéas; papyrus, dupetas; D (verse 531), dofn; G Flor, BovBpwors. 

8 Pracp. Ev. 13, 3 (p. 643). 
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appear to be one of the cases where Plato is quoting from memory. 
For as part of the passage is metrical and part is in Plato's own 
words, it looks as if he knew the exact words of only a part of the 
Homeric passage. If we admit this view, we must maintain that in 
verse 528, which appears so different in Plato, he thought he was 
quoting exactly. Then either this verse represents real old variants, 
or else Plato was greatly mistaken in what he thought he knew. 


21. Rep. 4, 424 B= Od. 1, 352: 
Plat. dAX’ os olov re pariota dvAdrrev, poBovpévous, drav Tis 
Nyy, Ws THY dovdnv parXAov éerippoveovory avOpwro., 
9 ry , 3 , 
yTis devdovTEegas vewrarn audiréAntat, 
Hom,’ 7 tis dxovdvregat vewrdrn auduréAnrat. 


In substituting dewSévrecor for dxovdvreccs, Plato is evidently 
parodying the verse somewhat. 


22. Conviv. 220C= Od. 4, 242: 
Plat? ofov 8’ ad 108° epege wai érAn Kaprepos dvip 
Hom. dAX' olov 100° épege xal érAn Kaprepos avyp 


23. Rep. 3, 390 A= Od. g, 8-10: 

Plat. wapamrAXeta, wou tTpamelar 
airov kai kpe@v, weOv 8° éx Kpytnpos apicowy 
oivoxoos popenar Kai éyxein Serdeccn, 

Hom.® ypyevor eins, rapa 8¢ rrAnOwor rparea 
girov Kal xpedv, peOv 8° ex Kpyrapos apioowy 
oivoxdos popéyor Kai éyxetn Serdeccr: 


The word wapamdActas, if not a real drag as I suspect it is, is 
surely very uncommon and would not come from a copyist, except 
by a most egregious blunder; nor would it result from ‘lapse of 
memory,’ it seems to me. It is more likely that the word was in 
Plato’s Homer. 


1 Cod. E, 7 xev. 
2 All cod. have atrd; B, &ppeée (with the pp where an erasure has been made). 
® Cod. PS, rA}Pover; AMV, dé (for 3° éx). 
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24. Meno 100 A= Od. I0, 495: 


Plat. ofov épy “Opnpos év rots reOvewow rov Teipeciay efvat, 
4 N > a 9g e 4 fad 2 ¢ 
A€ywv wepi avrov, Ste olos mérvuTar Tav év “Acdov, 
‘ XN ‘ , 
Toi d€ axial diccover. 


¥ A \ A a 
Hom.? olw rervicOa: roi dé oxat diccovor. 


In codex L of Homer, just as in the manuscripts of Plato, a scribe, 
thinking that roi should agree with ox.ai, has changed it to the 
feminine form. In the manuscripts of Plato the scribe has gone one 
step farther and given the Attic form ai. 


25. Rep. 3, 386 D = Od. 10, 495: 
Plat.2 oiw rexvicOa, rai S& oxat discover: 


“ Q YY Q a 
Hom.‘ oiw rervicOa* Tot d€ oKtal diacovetr. 


Here, again, in Plato we have a change similar to that in the pre- 
ceding passage, but the scribe has changed merely the gender, and 
has not given the Attic form. 


26. Axioch. 368 A= Od. 15, 245-246: 


Plat. rov 8° "Apdiapaoy ri dyow; 
TOv mépe KHpe hire Zevs 7° alyloxos cat "AwdAAwv 
ravTrotn Pirdoryntr * ovd kero ynpaos ovdov. 


5 


Hom.’ ov wepi xype pire Zevs r’ aiyloxos Kai “AmdAXov 


la 4 > 2Q°® ¢ , > ‘4 
ravrotny mirdornr * ovd ixero yypaos ovdoy, 


In Homer the relative ov has its antecedent in the preceding 
verse. Plato may well have preferred to make his sentence more 
complete by writing rov. 

Plato may have had wavro¢y in his Homeric text, but a simple 
explanation of the form would be that a scribe, supposing that 
giAdrynr was in the dative case, changed zavrodnv to ravroty.® 


1 Schanz, in spite of ai in the best codices, has followed Cobet in editing rol. 

2 Cod. L, ral; D, 76. 

8 A few cod., rol. 

4 Cod. L, ral; D, 76. 

5 Cod. N, rdv; D, feds (for Zeds 7’); L, cal dO4vn: yp. cal dwédrwy. 

6 The best codices of Stobaeus, who (//ori/. 98, 75) quotes this passage from 
Plato, give the verses just as we have them in Homer. . 
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27. lon 539 A= Od. 20, 351-357: 

Plat! Sacuoveor, ri xaxdv rdde wdoyxeTe; vuKTi pey Uwewv 
eiAvarat Kehoral re mpdowrd Te vepbe Te yvia, 
oipwyy St dédne, Seddxpuvras 5é rapecai: 
ciddAwy TE rA€ov TpdOupov, TAEtn SE Kal adirAy 
iepevwv epeBdode tro Lodov: HéAros S€ 
ovpavod éfardAwAe, xaxy 5° éridedpopev axAvs° 

Hom.? d deAod, ri xaxdv réde macxere; vuKri pév dpéwv 
ciAvara Kehadal Te mpdowrd Te vepbe Te yodva. 
oipwyy 5é dédye, Sedaxpuvtar S€ rrapecal, 
aipate 8° éppadarar Totyor Kadai Te perddpan- 
eiddrAwv St zA€ov rpdOupov, wAEin S& Kat adAH, 
ieevwv “EpeBos 8¢ tira Codhov: néAros Se 
ovpavo éefardAwA€, Kaxy 5° éridedpopey axAvs. 

The expression d de:Ao/é is so common in Homer that it must 
have been well known to Plato. darpovior, too, though generally 
found in the singular, occurs in Odyssey 4, 774 in the plural. It is 
possible that it was a variant here in Odyssey 20, 351, though it may 
be a mistake of Plato’s. 

yvia is a good Homeric word and may be a variant for this verse. 

On the omission by Plato of verse 354 I shall speak in the next 
section. 

The variants re and d€ need no comment, for these words are 
often confused in manuscripts. 


H. OMISSIONS IN PLATO. 


There are four passages in which Plato in quoting from Homer has 
omitted a verse. These are: Hippias Minor 365 A*®= Iliad 9, 308- 
314; Republic 2, 364 D*= Iliad 9, 497-501; Republic 2, 363 BP= 
Odyssey 19, 109-113; Ion 539 A°= Odyssey 20, 351-357. 

These verses are, in a way, similar. For no one of them is neces- 
sary to the general sense of the passage in which it stands. The 


1 Cod. W, dudv; best codices, 8é5naz. 

2 Cod. D, w Sedol; KS, épé8arac; CDKQS, wrdwy; A, éridé8paper. 

3 Verse 311 is omitted. 5 Verse 110 is omitted. 
4 Verse 498 is omitted. 6 Verse 354 is omitted. 
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explanation of the omission is not at all certain. Plato may not 
have had these verses in his text; for we remember that in the 
Flinders Petrie fragment one verse, and possibly two, known in our 
manuscripts of Homer, are omitted. Or Plato may have omitted 
the verses either purposely or accidentally. Or the omission of them 
may be due to scribes; for we notice that in the manuscripts of 
Homer, too, single verses are occasionally omitted by scribes. 


I. ONE SPECIAL PASSAGE. 


There is one passage in Plato that from its uniqueness demands 
attention. It is in Alcibiades II.!. It purports to be from Homer, 
and contains in indirect quotation the substance of five verses, only 
one of which is found in our Homeric manuscripts. The passage in 
Plato, most of which is metrical, is as follows: g@yoiv yap rots Tpaas 
éravALv ovoupevors 
épdev aDavarouwt TeAnéooas éxaroufas ° 

ayv O€ xvicay éx Tod rediov Tovs dvepous Hépety ovpavov eiow 
yoetav: rns 8° ov te Oeovs paxapas dareec Oat, 
ovd €OéXav: para yap ogi dryyDero “IAtos ip 
cat IIptapos Kat Aads évppeAtw Ipidporo 

The passage has been thus restored in the Iliad: 


Hom.? /7. 8, 548-552 
[épdov 8° abavarouws TeAnécoas ExarouBas. | 
kvionv 8° éx mediov avenor Pépov otpavov elow 
[Hdetav- ris 8° ov re Oeot wdxapes Saréovto, 
ov eeAXov: pada yap edu, aar7nyxGero “IX1os tpn 
kat Ipiapos kat Aads évppertw UTprdporo]. 

As the Alcibiades II. belongs to the list of works that are probably 
spurious, we should not attribute much weight to this passage as one 
of Plato’s. But, as the work is probably of high antiquity, even if 
Plato did not write it, the passage will serve to illustrate once more 
the fact that there are old variants of Homer, and even whole verses, 
preserved for us by ancient authors alone. 


1 149 D. 
2 Cod. CD (second hand) EGHL, xvleonp. 
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CONCLUSION WITH REGARD TO PLATO’S QUOTATIONS. 


As this completes the list of passages in which Plato quotes from 
Homer, it may be well to emphasize the lesson of these quotations. 
Some scholars have thought that the differences between the read- 
ings of our Homeric manuscripts and those of Plato are best and 
most easily explained by assuming that Plato quoted from memory, 
and that his memory was very faulty. Whether, in general, Plato 
quoted from memory or not, is still a doubtful point. I am willing to 
admit that that supposition offers the best explanation of some few 
passages. If sometimes he quoted from memory and sometimes 
looked up the passage, we have no means of ascertaining which 
quotations are the result of one method and which are the result of 
the other. For if I have not shown that apparent mistakes cannot be 
taken as the test of that question, my paper has been in vain. 
Besides, as I have already stated, there is nothing at all inconsistent 
in quotation from memory and correctness. Let me say, as a kind 
of summary, that in general these are the reasons that influence me 
to believe that, whether he quotes from memory or not, Plato’s 
quotations are to be weighed very carefully, and not rejected merely 
because at variance with traditional readings. (1) Very many 
verses as quoted by him agree with our traditional text. (2) Many 
verses evidently owe their variants to careless copyists, who, in many 
instances, have changed the epic to the Attic form. That Plato is 
not responsible for these Atticisms is often shown by other passages, 
in which the same verses are given just as our Homeric manuscripts 
have them. (3) Some variants are supported either by Homeric 
manuscripts, or by scholia, or by ancient authors. Of scholia and 
authors we know that only a small percentage have come down to 
us. If more were extant, we should undoubtedly receive confirma- 
tion for still more of these variants of Plato. (4) Papyrus fragments 
in general, and the Flinders Petrie fragment in particular, show that 
ancient manuscripts had many readings far different from those that 
have come down to us from other sources. We should not be sur- 
prised, therefore, to find that Plato, or any other ancient author, pre- 
sents us with many variant readings. In fact, we should be properly 
surprised if they did ot show these variants. We might then 
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reasonably suspect that the readings they gave had been tampered 
with, to adapt them to our later tradition. Therefore I feel con- 
vinced, that to the existence of Plato’s manuscripts we are indebted 
for a great many ancient Homeric readings that otherwise would 
have been lost to us. 


Aristotle's Quotations from Homer. 


Let me pass on at once to the Homeric passages quoted by 


Aristotle. 
A. No VARIANTS. 


First I shall list those passages in which the manuscripts of 
Aristotle — so far as collated by Bekker — show an entire agreement 
with those of Homer, witH no variants for either author. There are 
twenty-eight of these passages. 


1 (and 2). het. 3,14 (p. 1415a 15) and Poet. 19 (p. 1456b 16) 
== Aap WP 
piavev dede Gea, 


3. Loet. 25 (p. 1461a 10)= 2. 1, 50: 
oupyas wey Tp@rov: 
4. De Mundo 6 (p. 397 b 26) = /72. 1, 499 and /?. 5,754: 
axpoTaty Kopydy 
5. fol. 1, 12 (p. 1259 b 13) = J. 1, 544 and often: 
ratip avopav Te Oey Te, . 
6. Poet. 25 (p. 1461a 16) = V7. 2, 1-2: 
GAXou pev pa Geol re kai dvépes : 
evdov mavvix.ot* 
Here, as often, Aristotle omits part of a verse. 
4. Eth, Nic. 8, 13 (p. 1161 a 14) = J. 2, 243 and often: 
"Ayapénvova mowpeva, Nady 
8. Poet. 21 (p. 1457 b 11) =J/7. 2, 272: 
7 89 pup ‘Odvoceds éoOAa éopyev 
g. Rhet. 1, 6 (p. 13632 6) = //. 2, 298: 


‘ U 
aioxpdov ro. Snpov re pevev’ 


Io. 


TI. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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Pol. 3, 16 (p. 1287 b 14) =J//. 2, 372: 
TowovTor Oéxa por Tvpppadpoves. 
Frag. 143 (p. 1502 b 8) = /2. 3, 298-300: 
Zev Kvourte peyote Kai dOdvaror Peoi dAXor, 
OmmMOTEpOL TPOTEpOL Urép GpKia wHUNVELAY, 
dé of eyxépados xapddis peor ws Od¢ olvos. 
Probl. 9, 9 (p. 890 b 9) = 7. 5, 75: 
Wuxpov 8° Xe xaAxdv ddovow, 
Poet. 21 (p. 1458 a 7) = L7. 5, 393: 
deirepov xara palov 
Eth, Nic. 5, 11 (p. 1136b 10) = 12. 6, 236: 


xpvoea yoAxelwy, éxarouBor evveaBoiwr, 


The first two words are given thus by Plato’ also. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


IQ. 


20. 


2I. 


Frag. 151 (p. 1503 b 26) =//. 7, 111-112: 
pnd” Ger e Epidos ced dyetvou puri payerOar 
"Exropt 


2II 


Hist. An. 6, 21 (p. §75b 5)=J7. 7, 315 and Od.’ 19, 420: 


dpoeva wevTaer pov 
Frag. 108 (p. 1495 b 10) = //.'9, 175 and often: 
Kovpou dé KpnTnpas érecrepavrTo moroto 
Pol, 2,7 (p. 1267a 1)=J7. 9, 319: 
ev d¢ if Tiny Hpev Kaxds 70€ Kai écOdos. 
Rhet, 3, 11 (p. 1411 b 35) = 7. 11, 574: 
év yain toravro AAadpeva Xpods doar, 
Eth. Nic. 7,7 (p. 1149 b 16) = J/7, 14, 214: 
Keorov twavta 
Rhet. 2, 21 (p. 139542 15)=/2, 18, 309: 


évvos "EvvdAios, 


1 Conviv. 219 A. 
2 In the passage in the Odyssey we find a variant : cod. A, rlova yp. &poeva. 
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22. Poet. 25 (p. 1461 a 28)=J/7, 21, 592: 
KVNPLS VEOTEUKTOU KAGOLT poo, 

23. Foet.’ 25 (p. 1461 a 23) = 7. 23, 328: 

TO pey ov KararvOerar OuBpy. 

24. Soph. Elench.* 4 (p. 166b 4) =. 23, 328: 

TO pev ov KatarvOerar OuBpw. 

A point of discussion among the ancients was whether in this 
passage of the Iliad ov was od, ‘where,’ or ov, ‘not.’ Into this discus- 
sion I cannot go. 

25. Kher. 3, 14 (p. 1415 a 16) = Od. 1, 1: 

dvdpa pou évverre povca, 
26. Frag. 165 (p. 1505 b 25)= Od. 6, 6: 
ol odeas oivérKovTo. 

27. LRhet. 3, 14 (p- 1415 b 26)= Od. 6, 327: 

Sods pw és Painxas pidov €AOciv 75° edXeecvov, 

28. De Anima 3, 3 (p. 427 a 26) = Od. 18, 136: 


Tolos yap voos éoriv. 
B. SLIGHT VARIANTS. 


There are thirty-nine passages in which the variants of the manu- 
scripts of both Aristotle and Homer are few and slight, and undoubt- 
edly due to the carelessness of scribes. 

1. Rhet. 2, 2 (p. 1379a 5) =//. 1, 82: 

Ar® = d@dAd ye Kal perdmriobev exer Kdrov' 
Hom.* dAAd re Kai perdmicbey exer Kdrov, Opa TeXEooH, 

2. Rhet.’ 1, 6 (p. 1362 b 35) = /7.% 1, 255: 

7 Kev ynOnoo Upiapos. 





1 Cod. Ac Be, ov. 
2 So edited by Bekker, although all the codices of Aristotle and of Homer 


have ov. 8 Cod. YbZbAS, re; Q, 8ppa redéoon (after xbror). 
4 Several cod., ye; S, dn’ aye. 


5 Cod. Yb, ynOhon. 6 Cod. C, yndhoar; H, y0hoai. 
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3. Rhet.' 2, 2 (p. 1378 b 32) =/7. 1, 356: 
nripnoey* éXwv yap exer yepas av’ros arrovpas 

4. Metaphys? 11, 10 (p. 1076.a 4)= J. 2, 204: 
ovK ayaboy moAvKopavin: els Koipavos EoTw. 

5. Frag.’ 143 (p. 1502 b 16) = J/7* 4, 65-67: 
€NOeiv és Tpwwy Kai ‘Ayady pidomy aivyy, 
mepav 8 ws kev Tpwes trepxvdavtas Axatovs 
dp§wor mporepor trép opxia SyAnoac Gat. 


6. Rhet.’ 3, 11 (p. 1411 b 35) = V7. 4, 126: 


a 
érimrecOar peveaivwv, 


4. frag. 13 (p. 1476a 17) =J2.8 4, 297-298 : 
irmjas pév TpOta ovy lrrooy Kal Oxer pur, 
melous 5 é€orev, 


8. Eth. Nic. 3, 11 (p. 1116a 2s) = I. 8, 148-149: 


Ar.’ “Exrwp ydp rote pyoe évi Tpweoo’ dyopevuv, 
Tvdeidns tx’ épeto. 


8 


Hom.” °Exrwp ydp Tore dyce évi Tpweoo ayopevwv: 


Tvdeidns tx éneio poBevpevos txero vias. 
9. Fol. 1, 2 (p. 1253a5)=—//. 9, 63: 
appyntwp, abéuroros, averrios. 
10. het.” 3, 9 (p. 14104 29) = J//." 9, 526: 


8 , 2 9s Er , , 2 9 , ‘ 
WpynTot T €ETEAOVTO TapappyTol T ETEETOLY 


1 Cod. Ac omits dmrovpas. 

2 Cod. E (also T in the margin) adds éerw. 

8 Cod. E, rp@as; B, rpdocv. 

4 Cod. O, els; L omits 3’. 

5 Cod. QYDZ), émiwracAa. : ; 

6 Cod. Vrat. b,c, Mosc. 1. 3, mpwrucra; M, rpdrov; CGH, éetémicbev; E, éfbriode; 
N, é&wrurOev. 

7 Cod. Mb adds g¢oBotuevos. 

8 Cod. E, 54 (for yap); D, rpwerow; D, rvdelins 5’; E, éuoto. 

® Cod. Q, ddhprwp; SbTb, addhrwp. 

10 Cod. Ac, éréNovrar; Ac, 3’ (for the second 7’). 

11 Cod. DH, rapapnrol. 
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11. foet. 25 (p. 1461a 12) =J//. 10, 316: 
os 89 roe eldos pév env Kaxkos, 
12. Hist. An.’ 9, 44 (p. 629 b 22) =J/7. 11, 554 and //. 17, 663: 
karoueval Te Serai, Tas Te TpEl Ecovpevds TeEp, 
13. Rhet. 2, 21 (p. 1395 a 13) = LU 12, 243: 
els olwvds dpioros duiveoOo. epi warpys, 
14. Rhet. 3, 11 (p. 1411 b 34) = /7. 13, 587: 
Ar.! éxrat’ é.oTos, 
Hom.’ Oepyxos yvaXov, dd 8° érrato mixpos Guoros. 
In the passage of the Rhetoric from which these words are taken 


Aristotle is giving examples of vividness in narration. Naturally, he 
quotes that part of the phrase that is especially pertinent. 


15. Rhet.® 3, 11 (p. 1412 a 7) = J." 13, 799: 
Kupta, paAdnpiowvTa’ mpd péey T GAN’, abrap ém’ dAAa- 
16, Hist. An.’ 9, 12 (p. 615 b 10) =J//. 14, 291: 
xaArKida KuxAnokovart Jeoi, dvdpes 5& xvpuvdev. 
17. Rhet.® 3, 11 (p. 14124 1) =J/0. 15, 542: 
aixynyn 8 orépvoo dieoovTo paipwwca. 
18. Rhet. 1, 11 (p. 1370b 11) = 7, 18, 109: 
Gore TOAD yAvKiwy péALTOS KaTaAEBopevoto* 
19. Rhet.' 2, 2 (p. 1378b 5) = //. 18, 109-110: 


Gore TOAD yAvKiwv MéALTOS KaTaAEBopevoLo 
dvipav ev ornJecaw aéerar. 


20. Poet.4 25 (p. 1461 a 30) —J/. 20, 234: 
Aut oitvoxoevery, 


1 Cod. A‘, ws pijrot; Be, ws pd ror; Na, ws (with 5% ro. omitted); Ac, el Hy. 
2 Cod. Da, xawopévas (with a gap left for the rest of the verse); Aa, datres; 
Ca, da5ac; PE@, rpets; Aa, datras rpeis. 


8 Cod. ES, dytvacda. 8 Cod. PA2 Da Ea, xbBivdcev. 

4 Cod. Q, épirés. 9 Cod. Ac, peubwoa. 

5 Cod. L, da (for dd). 10 Cod. Yb, wore. 

6 Cod. QYbZb, pds. 11 Cod. Zb, wore; Ac, orhbercs. 


7 Cod. L, gdarnpdwvra. 12 Cod Ac, olvoxoever. 
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21. Rhet 1, 11 (p. 1370 b 28) = /2? 23, 108 and Od. 4, 183: 
ws Paro, Toto. dé rao th Tepov woe yoo.o. 
22. Rhet® 2, 3 (p. 1380b 29) = //4 24, 54: 
Kkogdyv yap bn yalav dexiler peveatvwr. 
23. Eth, Nic.® 7,1 (p. 1145 a 21) =J70.° 24, 258-259: 
ovde Ewer 
avdpos ye Ovyrod mous Eppevas AAG Oeoio. 
24. De Mundo’ 6 (p. 401a 4) = Od 5, 64: 
KAnOpn T° alyeipds TE Kai evwdys KuTapiocos, 


25. Frag. 162 (p. 1505 a 26) = Od.’ 5, 93: 


Képaoce O€ véxrap épv0pov 
26. Frag. 165 (p. 1505 b 20) = Od.” 6, 4 and 8: 


a \ 4 2 
Ol Tpiv ev wot évaLov 


dNdyorawy. 
27. De Mundo" 6 (p. 401 a 7)= Od.” 7, 115 and 11,” 589: 
Oxvat Kal potai Kai pyro dyAaocKaprot, 
28. De Mundo 6 (p. 4014 1)= Od. 7, 116: 
Ar.* = auxat re yAvxepai Kal édaitat, 


Hom.” cuxéau re yAvKepai cat éAatar TyACOwoan. 


1 Cod. QZb, é¢’. 2 Cod. E, é¢’. 

® Cod. Q, del{n; the reading in Ac is uncertain; cod. Q, pevalw». 

Cod. CD omit 6); H, Bata ; H, pevialvwy. 

5 Cod. Mb, od yap; LbOb, ovde yap. 

6 Papyr. (first hand), ovre, eupeve; cod. D, Ovyroio. 

7 Cod. P (recent hand), xAet@pal; O omits re. 

8 Cod. LQ, «relOpn. 

® Cod. ACER, xépage. 

10 Cod. DLMP, dAgucrdwy; B, dugdiorduy. 

11 Cod. O, &yxvn (but it has been corrected). 

12 Cod. S omits this verse. 

18 Though most cod. give Sxvat in these two passages of the Odyssey, La 
Roche edits, in both places, dyx var. 

14 Cod. Q, cuxéaz. 

16 Cod. S omits the verse; many cod. have ovxat or ouxal; I, rndr\eOdwoat; 
Schol. B.H.Q. (Od. 9, 425), rnAePdovea. 
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29. Fol. 8, 3 (p. 1338 a 29) = Od." 9, 7-8: 

Sarrupoves 8° dva Sapar’ dxovaLwvrar dodod 
neevor €feins. 

30. Fol, 1, 2 (p. 1252 b 22) = Od.* 9, 114-115: 

Oewrorever S¢ exarros 
madwy 4) dAdxwv. 

Plato * in quoting more fully from the same passage of the Odyssey ‘ 
gives the same text. The passage is referred to in the Nicomachean 
Ethics.® 

31. Rhet.® 2, 3 (p. 1380 b 23) = Od. g, 504: 

dacbar "OdSvacja mroAurdpOtov, 

32. Hist. An.” 6, 21 (p. 575 b 6) = Od 10, 19: 

Bods évvewporo. 

33. De Mir. Aus? 105 (p. 839 b 33) = Oa.” 12, 67-68: 

dAAG O° bod mivaxas TE vedv Kal GwuaTa Pwrdav 
xbpad” dros hopéovar tupds T° GAooto OveAAat. 

34. Eth. Nic." 2, 9 (p. 1109 a 32) = Od. 12, 219-220: 

ToUToU pléy KaTVOU Kal KUYaToS éxTOs EEpyeE 
va. 

By mistake Aristotle assigns these verses to Calypso, though they 
contain the advice of Circe and were uttered to his companion by 
Odysseus. 

35. ARhet.” 1, 11 (p. 1371 b 16) = Od. 17, 218: 

ws aiet Tov Gpoioy, 
36. Eth. Eud. 7,1 (p. 1235 a 7) = Od. 17, 218: 


€ i) by g ” \ e Le 4 
ws alet Tov Guorov ayer Oeds ws Tov Gpovov * 


1 Many cod., dxoudfovrat. 6 Cod. QYDZb, wrroXlaxopbop. 
2 Cod K, raldwy 7’. 7 Cod. P, évvewrepot. 

8 Ler. 3, 680 B. 8 Cod. L, évvedpowo. 

49, 112-115. ® Cod. Ba, adds, Meat. 

5 10, 10 (p. 1180a 28). 10 Cod. QV, @veXa. 


11 Cod. MbNb, 7d rod; LbOD, ws rod; Kb omits perv. 
12 Cod. YbZb, 7d; Q, 7H dpolw Pidov 70. ie 
18 Cod. CDKL, és (for the second ws); M, és. 
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Here the manuscripts of Aristotle agree with those of Homer, and 
disagree with those of Plato who, in the Lysis,’ quotes the same 
Homeric verse. In one passage,? however, the manuscripts of 
Aristotle show the same readings as those given in the manuscripts 
of Plato. In the Nicomachean Ethics ® we find the verse of Homer 
referred to, but the first part of the verse is not quoted. 


37. Eth, Nic“ 4, 4 (p. 1122 a 27) = Od. 17, 420 and 19, 76°: 
mwoAXdKe SooKov GANTY * 
38. Probl. 10, 36 (p. 894b 34) = Od 20, 71: 
pixos 8° érop "“Apreus dyvy, 
39. Rhet.’ 1,7 (p. 1365 a 30) = Od. 22, 347: 
avrooidaxtos 5” eit. 


C. AGREEMENT WITH THE BEST MANUSCRIPTS OF HOMER. 


Now let me give those passages in which the manuscripts of 
Aristotle agree with the best manuscripts of Homer, although the 
existence of variants is indicated, either in the manuscripts or scholia 
of Homer, or by Eustathius. I have listed twenty of these pas- 
sages.° 

1. Rhet. 1, 6 (p. 13634 5)=//. 2, 160: 

Kadoe kev evxwAnv Tpidpw 

Schol. Ven. A,— dzo rovrov (verse 160) €ws rod év Tpoty diroXovro 
(verse 162) aOerovvrar orixor Tpeis. 

2. Frag. 172 (p. 1506 b 31) =J/2° 2, 226-228: 

mela Tor xaAKOU KALotat, TOAAAL SE yuvaiKes 
cioty évi kAuoins e€atperor, ads Tor Axaroi 


mpwtiocrw didoper. 


1214A. 2 Mag. Mor. 2, 11 (p. 1208 b Io). 88, 2 (p. 11554 34). 
4 Cod. Mb, duce. 6 Cod. S, dé mér’. 
5 Cod. IK, rodAdxis. 7 Cod. QYbZb omit 8’. 


8 Where Aristotle has quoted a verse that we learn from the scholia was 
rejected by some one of the ancient critics, I have considered that he is in agree- 
ment with the original Homeric tradition, and that the rejection by the ancients 
constitutes a variant. 

9 Cod. Barocc. Mor., xrolats; Cant., crioly; L, xrolowe. 
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Schol. Ven. A,— 6ri Zynvodoros ypada mrEtar & yvvacxav xal rovs 
éfjs Svo 74 Oér nKev. 
3. Frag. 13 (p. 1476a 21) = 7) 2, 554: 
Koopnoa Urmous TE Kal dvepas domduwras * 
Schol. Ven. A,— 6ri Zyvodoros awd rovrov (verse 553) tpels orixous 
7 Oét nev. 
4. Rhet.? 3, 12 (p. 1414a 2) = 1/3 2, 671-673: 
Nupevs at Suunbev, Nipevs "AyAains, Nupeds ds xadXAoros. 
Schol. Ven. A (verses 673-675),— é«k Trav Tpidv rovs dvo 7OérynKe 
Zynvodoros, Tov d€ pevov ovde Eypader. 
To emphasize the asyndeton in these verses of Homer, Aristotle 
quotes the first words only of each verse. 


5. Frag. 144 (p. 1502 b 31)=— V7. 3, 277: 

HeALos O° Os mavt’ Epopas Kai wavr’ éraxovers 

Schol. BQ (Od. 12, 374), — méAtos 8° os. 

6. rag. 146 (p. 150329) = 7. 3, 454: 

laov yap oduv mao arnyxOero knpt pedaivy: 
Schol. Ven. A (//. 9, 378), — odict. 
7. Foet* 25 (p. 1461a 14)=J/2.5 9, 203: 

Cwporepov d€ Képace 

Schol. Ven. A,— ovrws xépace xwpis rov p. Schol. Townl.,— diya 
Tov p Apiotopdyys Képace. Eustathius (746, 48),—ioréov d& dru trav 
Twa avTtypddwv TO Képare Képarpe daciv, and (1397, 64), — Cwpdrepor 
d€ Képare 7» KEépacpe. 

8 (and 9). &Rhet. 2, 2 (p. 1378b 33) and Fol. 3, 5 (p. 1278 a 37) 
= Jl. 9, 648 and //. 16, 59: 

Woe TY aTinyTOV METAVAOT HY, 

Schol. Ven. B (/7. 16, 59), —6 pév ‘Apiorapyos ypdda peravacrnyy. 
Schol. Townl. (77. 16,59), — év t7 Mato)oadwwrixy Kai ty “Piavod peta- 
vaottv (cod. peravdorecy). 

1 Cod. L, xoopjjoa 6°. 2 Cod. QYbZ), aictunoer. 


8 Cod. S, 5’ alctundey; L, ad éovunder. 
4 Cod. Be, xepae; Na, xepees. 5 Cod. CD (by correction) HS, xépacpe. 
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10. Foet. 25 (p. 1461 a 2) = J. 10, 152-153: 
éyxea 5€ ou 
6p0" ért cavpwrnpos: 
Schol. Ven. A, —év rq “Aptoropdavovs cavpwtipas TtAnOurtiKas. 
11 (and 12). Fol! 3, 16 (p. 1287 b 14) and Z¢h, lic. 8, 1 (p.1155a 
15) = 7" 10, 224: 
ow re OU épyopeva 
Schol. Ven. A (/7. 3, 211),— ov 8€. Schol. Ven. A (/7. 10, 224), — 
ovvepxopevor Svo avti Tod Tuvepxopévwr. enor dé py vonoarTes TO V 
mpoor eat, KaKws. 
Plato, as we have observed, both quotes® and parodies‘ this verse. 


13. Hist. An. 3, 3 (p. 513 b 27) =J/0. 13, 546-547 : 
dao oe o\éBa mwacay €xEepcey, 
4 T ava vara Oéovoa diapmepés adyev’ ixaver. 
Schol. Ven. A, — Zynvodoros 81a 8 PrA€Ba. Schol. Townl., — Znvddoros 
dca Se. 
14. De Mundo 6 (p. 4004 19) = //." 15, 192: 
Zevs 8° GAax’ otpavov edpuv év aiféps Kai vehérnory. 
Schol. Ven. A, —6re Znvddor0s aimdv. Schol. Ven. A (ZZ. 16, 365), 
—vedeéeoorv. 
15. Poet.’ 25 (p. 1461 a 20) =J/. 18, 489 and Ou. 5, 275: 
oin 5° dupopos 
Schol. Ven. A (//. 18, 483),— dre Zyvodoros nOET yKEV ard TovTOU 
TOU oTixov Ta AowTa. 
16 (17 and 18). Mag. Mor. 1, 20 (p. 11914 8), Eth. Eud® 3, 1 
(p. 1230a 20) and ZL¢h. Mic. 3, 11° (p. 1116 a 23) = /2." 22, 100: 
TlovAvédpas prow mparos éAeyxeinv avabya et, 


1 Cod. Tb, ru. 2 Cod. G, cuvepyoudva. 
8 Protag. 348 D and Conviv. 174 D. 4 Alcibiad. [7.140 A. 
6 Cod. PDa, 7 dia (for 7 7 dvd); P, dtaprapes; PDa, teaver. 

6 Cod. L, 5’ Z\axev; G omits év. 

7 Cod. Na, dy pdvos. 8 Cod. Pb, roAvdduas. 
® Cod. Lb, rodvdduas ; Mb, rpdrov; Kb, dvadjon; Mb, ériPjoe. 

10 Cod. E, rodviduas; C omits pou; E, rpGros } mparov. 
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Eustath.,— (1260, 45) dvaOnoee; (1260, 50) xaraxevet; (1260, 
26) kataxever, 7 avabycer. 
19. Foet. 21 (p. 1457 b 10) = Od." 1, 185: 
vnvs S€ pow 40° Eoryke 
Schol. HMQR,—-zponBerotvro 8S td Apiorodavous: kar’ eva Se 
Tov dvttypapwv od épéporvro. ; 
20. Rhet.? 3, 16 (p. 1417b 5) = Od? 19, 361: 


ws ap edn, ypnis dt xarécyero xepal mpdcwra: 


D. QUOTATIONS WOVEN INTO THE TEXT. 

There are a few passages in which it was evidently Aristotle’s 
intention to adapt the words of Homer to the structure of his own 
sentence. I shall give those instances in which such passages either 
show the same readings that our Homeric manuscripts offer, or, at 
any rate, are not inconsistent with these readings. 

1. Frag. 157 (p. 1504b 18) refers to /7. 1, §27: 

Ar. 6 8€ rounrns pyow aAnbevev 
6 TL Kev KEehadn KaTavevon. 
Hom. od" dredevryrov, 6Tu kev Kepady KaTavevou. 

2. Pol. 4, 4 (p. 1292 a 13) refers to //. 2, 204: 

Ar. “Opnpos 6€ roiav Aéyes ovKk dyadov elvat TorAVKOLpaviny, 
Hom. ovx dyaddv rodvxotpavin: els Koipavos éorw, 


This verse of Homer is quoted exactly by Aristotle elsewhere.‘ 


3. Eth. Nic. 3, 13 (p. 1118 a 22) refers to /?. 3, 24: 
Ar. dpoiws 8° ovd’ idiv H ebpwv EAadov 7H adyptov alya, 
GAN’ ore Bopay ee. 
Hom. eipwov % éAadov Kkepaov 7 ayptov alya, 
4. Rhet. 3, 4 (p. 1406 b 20) refers to //. 10, 485-486: 
Ar. "Eore 8¢ xal 9 eixov peradopa: dSiadéper yap puxpov' orav 
pev yap etry Tov AxAXEo 
ws 5¢ A€wy éropoveery, 
eikwv €oTLY, 


1 Cod. D, vais. 2 Cod. Q, xarelxero. ® Cod. DL, cada (for xepo?). 
4 Metaphys. 11, 10 (p.1076a 4); cf. above, p. 213. 
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Hom.? ws 8 A€wv pyArocow donudvroow éred Our, 
alyeow 7 dlecot, Kaka Ppovewy évopovoyn, 

If this Homeric passage is the one referred to by Aristotle, there 
are several difficulties in his statement. In the first place, Homer is 
speaking of Diomedes, and not of Achilles as Aristotle says. This 
misstatement of Aristotle may be merely a slip on his part. Besides, 
the verb in the passage of Homer is évopovw, whereas Aristotle has 
€ropovw. The difference between the form of the two verbs, how- 
ever, 1s slight, and a scribe might easily have changed one to the 
other.” Still, there may have been such a verse about Achilles some- 
where in Aristotle’s Homer, and he may be quoting it correctly. 


5. ol. 1, 4 (p. 1253 b 35) refers to /7* 18, 376: 
Ar. dorep ra Aadddov daciv 7 rots tov ‘Hdaicrov rpiodas, 
ovs prot 6 roinTHs 
avroparovs Oetov dvecIar ayova, 
Hom. d¢pa oi atroparor Oeiov Svcaiar dayorva, 

Eustath. (1148, 8),— 8voaiar dyava, 7 S¥covrat ayeva. Schol. 
Ven. A,— év GrAw Sicovrat dyava. év d€ rats eixasorépas kata Sopa 
veotato. Schol. Townl.,—év d€ rais eixavorépas Oeiov xara Sopa 
véotvro. Though we cannot feel certain as to which reading, 
Svcatar, Svcovrat or S¥owvrat, Aristotle had in his Homer, still 
we know he did not have the variant xara d@pa véouvro, which is 
cited by the scholiasts. 


6. Eth. Nic. 10, 10 (p. 11804 27) refers to Od. 9, 114: 
Ar.* kat {7 éxacros ws Bovdrerat, xvxAwmexds Jeprorevwv 
waidwy 70 adAoxov. 
Hom.° Oeprorever 5é ExaoTos 
Traidwv 48 drASxuy, 
Either Aristotle purposely wrote dAéxov for dAdxwy, or else 
some copyist made the change. For in another passage® Aristotle 
in quoting a part of these verses has left us dA¢dywr in his text. 


1 Cod. G, Vrat. A, Mosc. 3, évopotcor; CL, évopotoe:. 

2 I might note an example of the confusion of these two verbs in //. 11, 747. 

® Cod. S, adréuarat; Townl., dveéar’; many cod. have dtcovra; L Lips., dtowyra. 
4 Cod. Mb omits éxacros. 5 Cod. K, waliwy 7’. © Pol. 1, 2 (p. 1252 b 23). 
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7. Eth. Nic. 8, 2 (p. 1155 a 32) refers to Od. 17, 218: 
Ar. of pey yap Gpodryta tiva TiOdacww aithnvy Kal Tovs Spmolous 
didous, dbev 
‘ 4 4 € ‘ 4 
TOV OmoLov hac WS TOV OpoLory, 
Hom.! ws aici rov dpotov dye Oeds ws Tov dpotor. 
This verse, either in whole or in part, is elsewhere quoted three 
times by Aristotle.’ 


8. Eth. Nic. 3, 11 (p. 1116 b 26) refers to Od. 24, 318-319: 
Ar. irytixwrarov yap 6 Oupos mpds Tovs Kivdvvovs, Oey Kal 
“Opnpos 
Spur 8 dva pivas pévos 
Hom.® rod 8° wpivero Oupds, dva pivas S€ of 48n 
Spimd pévos mpovrupe didrov rarép eicopowvre. 

These words belonging to different verses Aristotle has brought 
together—in a reference rather, than a quotation —to illustrate 
bravery or spirit. By the introduction of 8’ the fragment has been 
made metrical, so far as it goes. 


E. ARISTOTLE’S VARIANTS SUBSTANTIATED. 


Of those passages in which Aristotle gives a reading different from 
the accepted one of Homer, there are many cases where Aristotle’s 
reading is substantiated either by manuscripts of Homer, by scholia, 
by Eustathius or by ancient authors. 


1. LRhet. 2, 2 (p. 1379 a 4) = /714 2, 196: 
Oupos d€ péyas éori StoTpehewv BacirAnwv 
Schol. Ven. A,— dre Zyvddoros ypada Storpedewv BacrdAynoyv. 


oy) € a e» , S \ € , y ” 
OUTWS EVLKWS At A ptorapxov. elyov de Kat Qt XapleoTaTtar OuUTWS, aveyv 


1 Cod. CDKL, és (for the second ws); M, és. 

2 Rhet. 1, 11 (p.1371b 16); Lth. Eud. 7,1 (p. 123547); Mag. Mor. 2, i 
(p. 1208 b 10). 

8 Cod. E, dvd piva; K, dvapptva; S, dvappiva; P, dvapplvas. 

4 Cod. GL, Oupds yap; Cant., Ouuds 6); ACES, dtorpepéos Baoihfjos; DGHL, 
Sworpepéwy (or Scorpopéwy) Baoidjwy. La Roche adopts the reading of Zenodotus 
instead of that of the best codices. 
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tas Znvoddrov. Schol. Townl.,— dsorpepéos BaciAjos] ovrws ai macas 
wAnv TAS Zyvoddrov. 


2. Probl. 23, 23 (p. 9344 15)=J0. 7, 64: 
Ar.  peddver 8€ re mévros bn’ abrod. 
Hom.” dpvupévoro véov, peAaver O€ re rovros tr adits, 
Although only one manuscript of Homer gives airod, the reading 
shown by Aristotle, we find from this scholion of Ven. A that it was 
a well-attested variant: “Apiorapxos movrov da Tov ¥, kat tr airy, TH 
ppixt. GAdou Sé révros br adrov. 
3. Hist. An. 6, 28 (p. 578b 1)=J/2. 9, 539-540: 
Ar.® Opéwev éxt xrovvny civ dypiov: obSe EwKee 
Onpi ye ortodayw adda fiw tAnevri. 
Hom.* dpcev én xAowwny odv dypuov dpyiddovra, 
Os Kaka TOAXN Epdeckev EOwv Oivnos dronv: 
Some scholars think that Aristotle has here confused this passage 
with Odyssey 9, 190-191 where we read: 
Kat yap Oadpa réruxro® reAdpiov, ode Ewer 
dvdpi ye avropdyw, GAdG piy bAyevte 
I cannot suppose that Aristotle has accidentally confused these 
two Homeric passages. For, as Homer in the passage of the 
Odyssey is speaking about the famous and peculiar Polyphemus, it 
seems to me absurd to claim that Aristotle, who we know wrote 
much about Homer and his works, was ignorant of this fact, or even 
forgot that these verses applied to the Cyclops. To me, Aristotle’s 
words have the ring of truth when he says: réav 8° dppévwv xai dypiwv 
ot Topas pecLovs yivovrar Kal xaAerwrepor, worep Kat “Opnpos érroinoev 
Opewev xrrX. Besides, the reading of Aristotle is confirmed somewhat 
by Eustathius, who says (772, 46): 76 8€ dpoe xat éfjs edpyta rapa 
TO yewypady, Opewev ert xAovvynv civ: wap @ Kal orixos evpyrar 


‘\ 


e : 
ovTos ernypevos: OVSE EwKet Onpi ye TiTOPayw GAAG piw tAnevTe. 


1 Cod. Ca Xa Ya, perdalver. | 

2 Cod. S, peddvet; G Mor, pedacver; many cod., révrov; Lips., Harl., Townl., 
Ven. B, attra; G, adroi. 

8 Cod. P, Opi; Da, ddd’ dyplw (but corrected). 

* Cod. C, xrAodmv. 5 All cod. (except Ven. A), dai’ éréruxro. 
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Kal oneiwoo Kal TovTo eis TO TEept oTixwy AETovTwy éx Tov “Ounpov. 
Eustathius, a few lines below (772, 54), adds: xai “ApiororéAns 8€ 
Kata TOV yewypapov yAovvyv odv Tov Topmiay voel, Sexopuevos TO 
Opéwey exit yAovvynv cdv ayptov Kot tov las ypadevra orixov mpos 
TrigTwow TOU OTL TaY appevwy Kal dypiwy of Topuias peLous yivovTaL Kat 
x1AeTwrepor. 

Eustathius, when he refers to yewypados, as he often does, means 
Strabo.! So, if we may believe Eustathius, Strabo too, though the 
reference cannot be found anywhere in his extant works, I think, 
quoted these verses from Aristotle and believed them to be Homeric. 
Therefore I think that Aristotle had these verses in his text of 
Homer. 


4. Poet. 25 (p. 1461 a 26) = V. 10, 252: 
Ar.” wapwxnkev dé rr€wv VE: 
Hom.® dorpa 8 5% rpoBeByxe, rapwxwxev dé rrAEwv vis 
Schol. Ven. A, —’Apiorapyos rapwtxwxev. Schol. Townl.,— ovrw, 
dia TOU @ KaTa TpoTHV TOU 7 Eis w. 
5. De Fart. An. 3, to (p. 673 a 16) =J75 10, 457 and Od.' 22, 329: 
Ar. POcyyopuevyn 8 dpa rodye kapy Kovinow éutyOn, 
Hom. 0eyyopmévov 9° dpa rov ye xdpyn Kovinow épixOn. 
It is evident that there were two readings ¢0eyyouevy and 


$0eyyopuévor, for there is a trace of both in the manuscripts both 
of Aristotle and of Homer; and, besides, Eustathius tells us (818, 4): 


ypadera: pev, POeyyomern. 


1 Perhaps one example will suffice to show this. Compare Zustathis Commen- 
tarit 419, 21 (Geographi Graeci Minores, Vol. II, ed. Mueller) with Strabo 8, 8, 9 
(c. 372). In Eustathius we read: 6 6¢ Tewypdgos gnolv Sri of vewrepor kal 
padrXtora Maxedéves cat Oerradrol Apyos rd wredloyv gaci. Strabo’s words 
are as follows: &pyos d@ xal rd wedlov déyerat wapad rots vewrépots, wap 
‘Outpy 5° 00d” drat: wddrtora 5° olovrac Maxedovexdy xal Oerrarexdy elvac. 

2 Cod. Ac, rrAéw; Bc, rréov. 

8 Many cod. have either rapgxnxe or rapxnxev; many cod., rréw. 

4 Cod. E, d0eyyouévou; PZ, pbeyyéduevov; EPSUY, rodde. 

6 Cod. H, péeyyouevi). 

6 Cod. D omits this verse; L, dOeyyoudévou, xdpyn xovlpow éulxOn; GR, rod de; 
MQ, roiée. 
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6. Eth. Nic. 7,7 (p.1149b17) =f. 14, 217: 
Ar.) = rapdacis, 4 7 éxAeWe voov mika TEP PpoveorvTos. 


Hom.’ xapdaors, 4 7 exdee voov riKxa TED PpovedvT wv. 


4. Poet. 25 (p. 1461a 33)=—J/. 20, 272): 

Ar.® TH p €oxeTO xaAkeor eyxos, 
Hom.‘ TH p €oxeTO petAtvoy eyxos. 

Schol. Ven. A,— a@Oerotyrac orixyo. 8’. Schol. Townl.,—(verses 
269-272) ovrot kat rponOerodvvro map éviows Tav codicrar, év éviots 
d& éepovrTo. 

8. Rhet. 3, 17 (p.1418a 8) = Od. 4, 204: 

Ar. @ Pir’, érel toga elres Go Gv rervupevos avnp, 
Hom.’ o dir’, érel roca elas, 60 av mervupevos avnp 

9. Mag. Mor. 2, 11 (p. 1208 b 10) = Od. 17, 218: 

Ar.® = aled rou rov dpotov aye Deds ws Tov dpotov. 
Hom.’ ws alei rov dpmotov dye Oeds ws Tov Spotov. 

In two other passages® the manuscripts of Aristotle agree with 
the accepted Homeric reading ws aiet. Here, however, Aristotle 
disagrees with that reading, but agrees with the text of Plato.2 So ~ 
it looks as if there were two old readings, one of which is given by 
Plato, and by Aristotle in this passage, while the other reading is 
preserved in the existing Homeric manuscripts and in the other two 
passages of Aristotle. 


10. Poet. 22 (p. 1458 b 29) = Od. 20, 259: 
Ar.” — 8igpov dexéAtov katrabets dAlynv te tparelav. 


Hom." 8idpov dexéAtov rapadeis drtynv re tparefar: 


1 Cod. Mb, dpovedyrwv. 2 Cod. L, dpovébvrés. 
8 Cod. Be, 5° (for ’). 4 Some cod., xd\xeov. 
5 Most cod., eles; BL (after erasure), réo’ Zewes; D, réooa Zeres. 

6 Cod. Mb omits rox. ‘ 

7 Cod. CDKL, és (for the second ws); M, és. 

8 Rhet. 1, 11 (p. 1371 b 16) and Z£¢k. Lud. 7, 1 (p. 123547). 

9 Lysis 214 A. 

10 All cod., Sigpov re, the re evidently a mistake of scribes. 

11 A few cod., xaradels. 
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F. HOMERIC VERSES OMITTED IN ARISTOTLE. 


Naturally, perhaps, I should consider next the passages in which 
Aristotle’s readings receive no support elsewhere; but I prefer to 
pass over these for a time, and to take up those passages in which 
verses that are contained in our Homer are omitted in Aristotle. 


1. Fol. 3, 14 (p.1285 213) =J/. 2, 391-393: 

Ar.) ov 8€ k’ éywv dravevde payns, ov ot 
dpxiov éocetran puyéev Kivas 78° olwvors* 

Tap yap éuot Oavaros. 

Hom.? oy d€ x’ éywy ardvevOe payns e0€AovTa vonow 
pupvdLe rapa vyvot Kopwvicwy, ov of érera 
dpxiov éooeirar puyéev Kivas 45° oiwvovs. 

In this passage Aristotle omits the last part of one verse and 
almost the whole of the succeeding verse. His object in quoting 
the passage is to show the authority of a leader to inflict death upon 
his men, if need be, in time of battle. Consequently he gives those 
words only that emphasize that part, omitting even the main verb of 
the sentence. In the Nicomachean Ethics® we find verse 391 given 
in full, though, to be sure, it differs somewhat from our Homeric text. 
Of the expression rap yap éuot Odvaros I shall speak later. 

2. Rhet. 3, 11 (p. 1413 a 28) = /7, g, 385-390: 

Ar.* eici d€ tmepBorat pepaxiwdes: cpodpdryta yap SyAotorv. 

d16 dpy:€dpevor A€yovor padiora: 
ovo et pot T0ca doin boa Wapalds TE KOvis Te. 
Kovpyv 8 od yapéw *Ayapeuvovos Arpeidao, 
ovd' ef xpvoein “Adpodirn KaAXos EpiLor, 
épya. 5° *A@nvain. 

Hom.’ ovd° e por tro0a Soin Goa Wapabds re Kons TE, 
ovdé kev ds ere Ovuov épov wetce: Ayapeuvy, 
mpiv y amo macay enol Sdpevar Ovuoryéen AWLnv. 
Koupnv 9° ov yapew "Ayapéeuvovos ’Arpeidao, 
ovd’ ei ypvoein “Adpodityn KddXos épifor, 
épya 8° ’AOnvain yAavKwmds icodapi for: 

1 Cod. Ib, écvetra:. 2 A few cod., 5’ 4» (for dé x’). 8 3, 11 (p. 11164 34). 


4 Cod. QZbAs, dolns; Zb, Seca; Q, boas; Q, kdpnv; QYbZbAS, xpvon; Q, 
é6nvalns. 5 Cod. S, Cant., weloy; E, xpvoy; Vrat. b omits verse 390. 
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It might possibly be claimed that in this passage verses quoted 
by Aristotle had been carelessly omitted by a scribe, but I think 
that such a suggestion is not necessary or even probable. Aristotle 
is here quoting examples of exaggeration of statement. As the 
force of the first example lies wholly in verse 385, especially in the 
words Sofn doa Wapabds re kdves re, Aristotle very properly omits 
the conclusion, which, no matter what its character might be, could 
not lessen the exaggeration of the condition. In the second exam- 
ple the three verses are so intimately connected that it is not easy 
to separate them. Even here, however, we notice that the last part 
of verse 390, yAavxwmide icodaprfor, has been omitted as 
unnecessary. 

3. Poet. 25 (p.1461a 16) = 7/7. 10, 11-13: 

Ar. 76 8¢ xara peradopay eipyrat, olov ... aya dé prow 
nro. OT és mediov TO Tpwixdv aOpncecer, 
aidav cuptyyuv 6° dpaddv. 

Hom.) 4 rot ér’ és rediov 76 Tpwixdv dOpycee, 
Oavpoev mupa woAAd, Ta Kaiero "Id spo, 
avA@y ouptyywy tT évorny Guaddy 7° dvOpwruv. 

Here again those verses only are given by Aristotle which are 
necessary to illustrate his point. Of the variant 6’ éuadoy I shall 
speak later. 

G. VERSES NOT FOUND IN OUR HOMER. 

There are many places in Aristotle where he shows a familiarity 
with verses of Homer that cannot now be found in Homeric manu- 
scripts. Such are the following: 

1. Fol. 3, 14 (p. 1285 a 13) =J//. 2, 391-393: 

Ar.? ov 0€ k’ éyay ardveve pdxys, ov ot 
dpxiov éoceirar puyeev Kivas 75° olwvovs: 
Tap yap énot Oavaros. 

Hom.* ov d€ x’ éywv drrdveve pdyns €0édrovTa vonow 
pipvalery rapa vyvol Kopwricry, ov of éeira 
dpxiov éocetras puyée kivas 70 oiwvors. 


In the Iliad, this last verse ends a speech of Agamemnon. 


1 Cod.-Cant., 7a xalovr’. 2 Cod. Ib, évetrac. 8 A few cod., 5” ay (for dé x). 
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I have already considered this passage of Aristotle. Now I 
wish to call attention to the words rap yap é€pot Oavaros, which 
Aristotle seems to have had in his Homer, but which are not found 
in our Homeric manuscripts. 


2. Hist. An. 6, 28 (p. 578 b 1) = /7. 9, 539-540: 
Ar. Opapev emi yAowvnv civ dyptov: ovdé éwxe 
Onpt ye artrodayy, GAAG piw bAnevrTe. 
Hom.? wpoev ért xAovny civ dypiov dpy.odorta, 
OS Kaka TOAXN Epderxev COwv Oivgos dAwnv: 

Though I have already discussed this passage at some length,® 
this second verse in Aristotle ought to be listed here, as it is not 
found in our Homer. 

3. Rhet. 2,9 (p. 1387 a 32) =/0. 11, 542-543: 

Ar.* kai rov nTTw TO Kpetrron augicByreiy, pad.ora pev ody Tos 
év t~ atta: dOev kai rovT’ eipyrat, 
Aiavros 8° dAdave paxnv TeAapwriddao - 
Zevs yap of vepécacy , or dpeivove puri paxolro. 
Hom. Alavros 8° drcave paxnv TedAapwniddao. 
[Zeds ydp of veneraO’, or dpeivorr puri payxoro. | 

Verse 543 is omitted in all the Homeric manuscripts, but it is 
substantiated by Plutarch,* who quotes it thus: 

Zevs yap To. veuerg, or’ dpeivove pwri paxoro. 


The verse is given also in the Pseudo-Plutarch.® 


4. Eth, Eud. 3, 1 (p. 1230a 19) = J. 22, 98-100: 
Ar.’ "Extopa 8’ aidws efre: 
TlovAvddpas poe mp@ros édeyxeinv avabnoe. 
Hom.® 98 6x@ycas 8’ dpa elre mpos ov peyaAntopa Oupov: 
99 & pou yar, ef pev Ke wUAas Kal Telxea dvw, 
100 [lovAvdduas por mp@ros eAcyxeinv advance, 








1 Cod. P, Oplyiw; Da, ddr’ dyplw (but corrected). 


2 Cod. C, xAodmy. & Moral. 36 A. 
8 Cf. p. 223. 6 De Vit. et Poes. Hom. 2, 132. 
4 Cod. AS, veséoaoxe; QYDZD, veuérna’. 7 Cod. Pb, rorvdduas. 


8 Cod. H, réyea; E, rodvddwas; C omits nor; E, rpdros 7 mpdrov. 
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The words “Exropa 8’ aidus efAe, if they existed in Aristotle’s 
Homer, must have come before verse 99, as they could not have 
formed a part of Hector’s soliloquy. 


5 (and 6). Z¢h. Nic. 3, 11 (p. 1116b 26): 
irytixwtatov yap 6 Oupos mpos Tovs Kuvdvvous, dev Kai “Opnpos 
aOévos Eu Bare Ovupe kai pévos kai Ovpov Eyerpe 

Of the words ocfévos Eu Bare Ovpw@ it might be said, that 
Aristotle had quoted them carelessly, since we find somewhat similar 
expressions in our Homer, as: pévos dé of éu Bare Pvp,’ and 
oOévos éuBar éExdorw.? But, when we consider the expression 
pévos xat Ovpov Eyecpe, we find nothing in our Homer resembling 
it nearer than these words: pévos péya, OérAye St Ovydv.® So I 
suspect that both of these quotations of Aristotle were made from | 
verses in his Homer that are not found in ours. _ 

Now, as is evident, I am treading on extremely doubtful ground. 
For there are some passages quoted by Aristotle as from Homer, 
that are entirely different from anything in our Homeric manuscripts. 
It might be suspected that Aristotle was quoting from other works, 
not now extant, that were sometimes attributed to Homer. But, so 
far as I know, with the exception of the Margites,* Aristotle mentions 
as Homeric only the Iliad and the Odyssey. Therefore, since we 
have abundant proof, as I have shown, that there were many verses 
of the Iliad and Odyssey that have not been preserved in our 
Homeric manuscripts, why may we not justly suppose that these 
quotations of Aristotle refer to verses of Homer that were found in 
some of the older manuscripts, but were either not known to the 
Alexandrine critics or else rejected by them, and hence were lost to 
our comparatively modern manuscripts? 


7. fol. 8, 3 (p. 1338 a 24): 
dudrrep “Opnpos ovrws éxoincev 
GAX' olov pev ore xadciv ext Batra Oadreiny. 
The insertion of a single short syllable in the second foot — for 
example, re — would make the hexameter complete. 
1 Zi, 16, 529. 277.11, 11, and //. 14, 151. 8 J]. 15, 594. 
* Aristotle refers to this, as a work of Homer, in Poet. 4 (p. 1448 b 30). 
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8. De Anima’ 1, 2 (p. 404.4 29): 
5:6 KaAGs rougoa Tov “Opnpov 
wos “Exruwp xeir ddAodpovewy. 

Aristotle thus refers to this verse in the Metaphysics?: qaoi 5 xai 
tov “Opunpov tavrny éxovra paiverOa: tHv Sdfav, dru éroinge tov "Exropa, 
ws éfeorn tro THs TAnyHs, KetcOar dXAAOPpoveorvta, 

So we can have no doubt, I think, that Aristotle’s quotation repre- 
sents part of an actual Homeric verse. The same expression, too, is 
found in Theocritus,® who says: 

mas 8° émi yatav 
Ketr ddAodpovewr. 


9. L£th. Nic. 3, 11 (p. 1116 b 26): 
irytixwrarov yap 6 Oupds mpds Tots Kuvduvous, GOev Kai “Ounpos ... 
kat éLevev alma: 

The verb {éw is used by Homer, so far as our text shows, only in 
the expressions boiling water and a boiling kettle. Theocritus,* how- 
ever, has the same expression that is quoted here in the Nicomachean 
Ethics, namely boiling blood: éuoi 8° apap efevev ala. As Theo- 
critus knew his Homer well and copied him freely, perhaps this 
expression in his Idyl was borrowed directly from Homer. Why may 
he not have had an Iliad or Odyssey in which this expression was 
used? This old edition of Homer in the possession of Theocritus 
might have contained also the expression xetr’ dAAodpovewy, 
which Theocritus uses and which is quoted in the De Anima.’ It — 
would seem as if in these two passages Theocritus supported Aristotle 
and his quotations. 


10. frag. 159 (p. 1504b 44) in Schol. Townl. on /7/. 24, 420: 
ddvvaTov vexp@v Tpavpara pvev, ws pyow *ApiororérAns elpynKevat 


“Opnpov 
pooev S¢ reptBpordecca wretry. 


That this reading of Homer was lost in early times is shown by 
the words of the scholiast that follow: rotvro d€ 7d qysorixiov 0d5e 
péperar. 


1 Cod. SW, ws 6 Erwp. 2 3, 5 (p. 1009 b 28). 8 Jd. 22, 129. 
4 Jd. 20, 15. 6 Cf. the previous passage discussed. 
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11 (and 12). het. 3, 4 (p. 1406 b 20): 

"Eore 8 Kai 7 eixwy peradopa: dtadépe yap pixpov: Grav pév yap 
eirn tov "AxiArAda ws 5% A€wv erdpovcery, cixwy ecru, 
Grav d€ A€wy ErOporceE, peradopa: 

The expression ws d@ A€wy éxdpovoev has already been dis- 
cussed.!. Whether that refers to a passage no longer found in our 
Homer or not, the words Aéwv érdpovee, if they represent a quota- 
tion at all correct, must have come from a text of Homer different 
from ours; for in our Homer we cannot find any passage to which 
they would properly refer. 


H. NEw READINGS IN ARISTOTLE. 


There remain for consideration the comparatively few passages in 
which Aristotle, while quoting verses contained in our Homer, gives 
readings unsupported by other testimony. It will not be necessary 
to treat each one of these passages fully, though a few suggestions 
may very properly be made. 


1 (and 2). Soph. Elench. 4 (p. 166b 6) and Poet. 25 (p. 1461 a 22) 
= J//, 2,15 and 2, 32: 
Ar. (Soph. Elench.) kai 76 epi to évirmov tov ’Ayapéuvovos, Ore 
ovK abros 6 Zevs elev 
diSopev Sé of edyxos dpéc Oar, 
GAAG TO evuTrviw éveréAXETO Sidovat. 
Ar. (Poet) ScSopev dé of 
_ Hom. "Hpyn Atcoouevyn, Tpwdeooe 2 xyde’ Ednrrar. 
Though the words dédopev Sé rou edxos dpéoOac are found in 
Iliad 21, 297, it is evident from the general sense of the passage in 
Aristotle, that he is referring to one of the earlier passages, and not 
to the later one. 


3. £th. Nic. 3, 11 (p. 11164 34) = TL2. 2, 391-393: 
Ar? —s ov 8 &’ éywy dravevOe payns TTwOTOVT. vonce, 
ov of 
dpx.ov é€ooeira: puyeev Kivas. 


1 Cf. p. 220. 2 Cod. Kb, dpxecov; KbMb, écetrat. 
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Hom.! ov 8€ x’ éywy dardvevOe payyns €0éXovTa voyow 
popvaery rapa vyvot Kopwvicr, ov ot érera 
dpkiov é€ooeirar puyeev Kivas 75 olwvors. 

In this passage it is stated carelessly that the verses were uttered 
by Hector, whereas they were really spoken by.Agamemnon. That 
Aristotle was aware of that fact, is clear from a passage in the 
Politics,? where he correctly refers the words to Agamemnon. 

The reading rrwocorra is metrically and grammatically correct. 


4. Probl. 30, 1 (p. 953 a 23) = 7. 6, 200-202: 
Ar = abrap émei Kai xeivos drnyOero macr Oeoiow, 
ntot & kammediov TO AAxLov olos aAGro, 
ov Ovupov Karédwv, rarov dvOparuv dXceivuv. 
Hom.‘ dAX’ Gre 3% xai xetvos dryyero ract Oeoiow, 
7] TOL O Kam Téediov TO “AAnLov olos dAGTo, 
ov Oupov Karédwv, tatov dvOpwruwy dAceivur, 


5. De Mot. An. 4 (p. 699 b 37) = /7. 8, 20-22: 
Ar.é GAN’ ovx av éptaatr’ é& otpavdbev rediovde 
Znv’ vrarov mavTwy, ovd' ei udAa TOAAG Kdoure* 
mavres © é£arrecOe Oeot macat re Oéavat. 
Hom.® zavres 5° efdrrecOe Geol racai re Oéarvas: 
GAN ovK av épvoat’ e€ otpavdbev wediov Se 
Ziv, vrarov pyotwp, ovo ef para 7oANG Kdpolre. 

La Roche’ tells us that there has been no change in the order of 
verses of the Iliad or Odyssey from the time of Pisistratus down, and 
that the manuscripts of Homer show this fact. Here, however, in 
Aristotle we find the order of verses changed. This change may be 
due either to Aristotle or to a scribe. 








1 A few cod., 5° dy (for 5é x’). 

23, 14 (p.1285a 11). 

8 Cod. t, otros (for ketvos); t, olov; t, xarédev. 

4 Cod. C (after an erasure) and many others have kdxeitvos. 

5 Cod. E, épicer’; P, urarov uhoropa rdvrwy; EP, é&drrecbat. 

6 Cod. C, rdvres 7’; S Mosc. 1, dv w3 G, éptonr’; HL Vrat. b, xdunre; Schol. 
Ven. A, yp. xal rddocre. 

* Homerische Texthritik, p. 7. 
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6. De An. Gen. 5, 5 (p. 785 a 15) = L/. 8, 83-84: 
Ar.! iva T€ mp@Ta. Tplxes Uw 
kpaviy éurepvact, pakora 58 Kaiptov éorrev. 
Hom.? dxpyv xax xopuydyv, 60. Te mpwras Tpixes immo 
Kpaviw €wrepvact, padtora S€ Kaipiov éoriv. 


7. Rhet. 1,7 (p. 1365 a 13) =/7/. 9, 592-594: 
Ar® daca Kak’ dvOpdroucr rédXG TOV doTy drwy: 
Aaol pév POtvvOover, wor S€ Te TUP apaHive, 
réexva. 8€ rT dAXOw ayovary. 
“ «nde, d0 dvOpwrow: TeX TaY doTy dAwy: 
dvSpas pév xrelvovar, rorw O€ re wip duabwer, 
réxva S€ FT GAAOL dyovor Babv{avors rE yvvaikas. 

Schol. Ven. A,— dru Zyvodoros ypade reéxva 5 Syr04 dyovor. Schol. 
Townl., — évor ypddovor réxva 8% Sytot ayovar. 


The expression Aaot pév PO.vvGove. is Homeric, and is found 
in Iliad 6, 327. It is not impossible that it may once have been 
used in Iliad 9, 593, just as Aristotle quotes it. 

In the reading +’ dAXoe Aristotle agrees with the Homeric manu- 
scripts, though the scholiasts, as we see, note a variant dno. 


8. Poet. 25 (p. 1461a 18)=//. 10, 11-13: 
Ar. = you Or és rediov TO Tpwixdv dOpycecer, 
aidAav ovptyywv 0° dépadorv. 
Hom.° 4 rou Gr’ és rediov To Tpwixdv abpyoee, 
OavpoLev wrupa rodAd, Ta Kaiero *1A06t po, 
atAGv ovptyyev 7 évornv opadov 7’ dvOparwr. 

Of the omission of verse 12 I have already spoken. I have now 
to treat of the word dpadov. It seems to me probable that Aristotle 
had the expression in his Homeric text just as his manuscripts give 
it. In this passage Aristotle is speaking of metaphors. Now épadov 
with ajA@y and cupiyywv would give a much better example of a 


1 Cod. SY omit rpGra; Z, éumedixacc. 

2 Cod. H, xdxxopuphy; C (first hand) omits re. 
8 Cod. QYbZb, 8a; QYbZb omit wérex 

4 Cod. G, xkhdea 8e0". 

5 Cod. Cant., ra xalovr’. 
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metaphor than would évornv; for duados generally refers to the 
din or uproar of men, whereas here by a transfer of meaning it 
would refer to the din or blare of trumpets. 


9g. frag. 143 (p. 1502 b 4) = JZ. 10, 332: 
gyot 8’ *AptororéAns Gre otd’ 6 roinrns A€yer ws emriwMpKyoar, 
xaOarep ér’® dAdAwv 
ws dato kai p’ ériopxov wpocey, 
Hom.! as ddro xai p’ ériopxov érapoce, tov 8° épdbuvev. 
Schol. Ven. A, — ovrus kati da rod € rd Erdpocey ai 'Apiordpyov. 


We must assume that Aristotle intended to end the real quotation 
with éréopxov, or else that éa (or dz) has been lost through some 
mischance, for the use of the simple verb wpocey renders the line 
unmetrical. 


10. Foet.? 22 (p. 1458 b 31) = V7. 17, 265: 
joves Boowowy 
This expression of Aristotle is thus edited by Bekker. All the 
manuscripts, however, read twves BoOorv. The error of the manu- 


scripts is probably due to a scribe, who would naturally suppose the 
subject of this verb to be persons rather than things. 


11. E£th, Eud. 7, 1 (p. 1235 a 26) = //. 18, 107: 


Ar. ws épis éx re Oewy Kai dvOpwrwyv aroXolTo: 
Hom. ws épis & re Oewy Ex + avOpwrwy ardXo.TO, 
12. Probl. 26, 31 (p. 943 b 22) = Od. 4, 567: 
Ar? dAX’ alei Lepiporo diamvetovory anra 
Hom.* dad aie Lepiporo Aryd rveiovros ayras 
For the reading of the Homeric manuscripts we have the testimony 
of many writers. The verse as quoted by Aristotle, however, would 
readily unite with the preceding verse of Homer, od uderds, ovr’ dp 
xetpiov rodts ore ror GuBpos, if the succeeding verse were omitted, 
"Oxeavos dvinow dvapixew avOpwrovs. 


1 Cod. H, éwel 8pxov; a few cod., drwuoce; D, drdpoocev; H, ree 
C (recent hand), yp. éx. 2 All cod., ftwves Bodo. 

8 Cod. Yas, del; s, Starvdovow; Ca, durpal. 

4 Most cod. have wvelovras; M, mvelovros ; H, avelovras ; Schol. HP, 7d wvelovros 
dia Tod O mpds Td Sepvpauo. 
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13. De Mundo, 6 (p. 400a 11) = Od. 6, 42-45: 
Ar.’ OvAvprdvd", 501 hact Gedy Eos dodadrés aiei 
Cupevar. ovr’ dvenoit Tivdooerat ovTe oT GuBpw 
Severar, ovTe yuwy éxumiAvarat, dAAG par’ alOpy 
werrata. dvvepedos, Aevxy 8° dvadédpopev alyAn. 
Hom.? OvdAvumoyv 8’, 66. daci Pedy Eos dodadés ait 
€upevars our dvenouwe TivdooeTat oUTE TOT GuBpw 
Severar ovre yuwv emrumiAvatat, GAAG par’ aibpn 
wéntatat dvéeperos, Aevxy 8° éercdedpopev alyAn: 
Of Aristotle’s form dvvégdeAos nothing need be said, for that is 
found in many Homeric manuscripts also. dvadédpopev is not 
supported elsewhere. 


14. Poet. 22 (p. 1458b 25) = Od. 9, 515: 
Arist.? viv d€ pw’ éwv ddrlyos re Kat obridavis Kal dkuKus, 
Hom.‘ viv d€ p’ éwy dA‘yos re kai obridavds Kai dKiKvs 
Eustathius (1643, 7) says: ypdderat 8° é&y riot Kat decxyns. Since 
the three manuscripts of Aristotle have desd4s or andys, it seems 
to me probable that Aristotle had in his Homer and wrote deixys, 
which is read in a scholion of Homer and also in Eustathius. This 
could easily have been corrupted, in the text of Aristotle, into 
decOns and then d7d7s. 


15. Rhet. 3, 11 (p. 1411 b 33) = Od. 11, 598: 
Ar.© — adris ért Sdreddvde xvdivdero AGas avasdys, 
Hom.® atris érecta wédov 8% xvdAivdero AGas dvasdys. 


The difference in reading is really very slight, and the unmetrical 


2 ld 


été in Aristotle is probably due to scribes. 


1Cod. P, otAuprév 6°; O, ovAUurov; Q, dre; P, Soa; Q, vdaros (for dos); 
O, o85é (verse 43); O, ob7' ad xidves; P, dvépeda; Q, dvépedos; O, ddAxh (for deuKd). 

2 Cod. AK, ovdéror’; B, obdé +’ (verse 43); LPS, od82 (verse 44); most cod., 
dvvépedos ; Eustath. 1551, 5, dvépedos and dvvégedos; D, ércdédpaper; Schol. H.P., 
“Pravds alOrp. 

8 This verse is so edited by Bekker, although one cod. (N@) has d7éd%s, and 
the other two (Ac Bc) have dedjs. 

4 Cod. S, dvadxis; M, yp. decxhs. 

§ Cod. QYbZb, 5° éwl; Q, Sdaredéy re. 8 Cod. EQ, adits. 
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16. Rhet. 1, 11 (p.1370b 5) = Od. 15, 400-401: 
Ar,} pera yap TE Kal GAyeor TépmeTat avip 
VY MEVOS, GOTLS TOAAG TAY Kat TOAAG Edpyn. 
Hom.’ pywopevw: pera ydp re Kai dAyeot répretau avyp, 
6s tus 8% para TOAAG way Kai TOAN EraryOy. 
The word édpyn given by Aristotle seems to me to harmonize 


better with 7d@y and with the general sense of the passage than 
the traditional érad767. 


17. Pol. 8, 3 (p. 1338 a 26) = Od. 17, 385: 
Ar. ot Kadéovorv dodoy dyow, 5 kev répryow aravras. 
Hom.® 4 xai Oéomcv dower, 6 kev réepryow deldwr; 
18. Probl. 30, 1 (p. 953 b 12) = Od. 19, 122: 
Ar. = xad pé hyo Sdxpv tAWev BeBapynpevor oivy. 
Hom.’ $9 5é daxpurAwav BeBapynora pe Ppévas oivy. 
The first part of the verse as given by Aristotle is unmetrical. 
Were it not for the fact that the last part is metrical, we should think 
that Aristotle was merely referring to the passage and not attempt- 
ing to quote it. As it is, it looks as if he might have had a different 
text. 


CONCLUSION WITH REGARD TO ARISTOTLE’S QUOTATIONS. 


In general, now, what can be said of the trustworthiness of 
Aristotle’s quotations? Did he, by relying on memory, commit so 
many offenses that his variants are entitled to no consideration? 
About him, as about Plato, I think we may say that there are 
occasional passages where the presumption seems very strong that 
he has quoted from memory and quoted wrongly. We cannot, how- 
ever, dismiss all, or even many, of his variants in that abrupt way. 
Whether he quoted from memory or not, for the following reasons I 
feel that his readings are entitled to a careful consideration, and 


1 Cod. Ac, pvnodpevos bre; Q, rdbor; QZb, Zopye; Yb, ébpyer. 
2 Cod. D, pywuévw; M, yp. nenvonévw. 

8 Cod. R (and Eustath. 1824, 59), os a». 

* Cod. Xa, rddvey BeBapupévor. 

§ A (first hand) omits this verse. 
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that, where they differ from the traditional text of Homer, in most 
instances they probably give us variants of high antiquity. 


1. Let me repeat again that we feel more strongly since the dis- 
covery of the Flinders Petrie fragment, that the modern manuscripts 
of Homer differ greatly from the earlier traditions. 


2. Though I cannot go into the question as to whether Aristotle 
himself prepared a Homeric text for Alexander the Great, — for 
there seems to be conflicting testimony on this point, — it is clear 
from the titles of two of the works of Aristotle,! and from references 
to him in the scholia of Homer, where his readings or explanations 
are occasionally mentioned, that he paid a good deal of attention to 
the study of Homer, and hence must have been well acquainted with 
his poems. 


3. Many of the quotations in Aristotle agree with our traditional 
Homeric readings. Many that disagree receive support either from 
Homeric manuscripts or from scholia or from ancient authors. 


4. Many of the differences are undoubtedly due either to mistakes 
of scribes, or to the fact that Aristotle occasionally refers to verses 
without intending to give the exact words. 


There then remains a comparatively small number of unsub- 
stantiated variants, to be attributed to a difference of text. Should 
we not expect that Aristotle, who lived so long before the Alexan- 
drine critics, would exhibit as many real variants as his manuscripts 
show ? 


1 TpoBd\hpara ‘Ounpind (cf. Biographi Minores, ed. Westerman, p. 404, 77), 
and ’Aropjuara Ounpina (cf. Diogenes Laertius, 5, 1, 26). 
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Abbreviation, 58. 
adbiciam, 99. 
dbictt, 87, 101. 
abtécit, 97. 
Accent of ’Avaelri, 58. 
of Movoaios, Moveais, 60. 
Actium, era of, 61. 
Addict, 102. 
adieceret, 96. 
adtectentur, 98. 
adiécit, 98. 
Adoration, attitude of, 55. 
Aeantides, tragic poet, 78 #. 
-aes from -aeus, 59. 


Aeschylus, Plato’s quotations from, 155. 


ayuprns, 67 7. 
Attax, 95, 107, II0. 
atto, 95, 107. 
-ats from -atos, 59. 
dius, -cius, words in, 93. 
Alexander Aetolus, 78 #., 79 %. 
Polyhistor, 71 #. 
Alexandra of Lycophron, date, 76. 
*"Avaelri, 56. 
Anahita, 66. 
Anaitis, inscriptions relating to, 57 #. 
epithets of 57 f., 66, 72 #. 
cult, 58, 66. 
’"Avdiris, inflection, 58. 
accent of dative, 58. 
Aratus, not tragic poet, 78 #. 
dpxatos (raNawws) vews, 8, 18, 21, 26f. 
Ariolus, dytprns, 67 7. 


Aristotle, Homeric quotations in, 153 ff. 


Artemis Anaitis, 56, 57 ff. 
worship, 66. 


and Mén Tiamu, votive tablet, 55 ff. 


Asclepius, Mén like, 58 x. 

*"Asas [Zeus], 69 2. 

Athena Polias, temple of, 11, 18, 29f. 
temple of not the Parthenon, 30-33. 
nor the Hecatompedon, 34-36. 

’"AOnvads from ’A@hvaws or ’AOnvatos ? 
59 f. 

Attagus, 74, 

Atteo, Attis, 65f., 68 ”., 74. 

"Arrijs fs, 68 2. 

Attis, Menotyrannus, 65. 
Myth, 74. 

Attitude of adoration, 55. 

Asia Minor, religion, 63 ff., 73 f. 

Ausonius, comp. of zacéo, 151. 


‘B-, Gof. 

Babylonian Creation Tablets, 68 #. 
Barnaes for Barnaeus, 57 7. 

BATES, W.N., The Date of Lycophron, 


75 ff. 
Boeckh, on Opisthodomus, I, 5 #., II, 


43 f. 
Brambach, on -s#czo etc., 84. 
ON -225, 95. 


Caesellius, on -a72-, -ezz-, 94 f., 108. 

Calendar, Macedonian, 62. 
sequence of months in, 57 #. 

Calligeneia, 57. _ 

Catacecgumene, 66 f. 

Catullus, comp. of zacto, 137 f. 

Cicero, comp. of zac#o, 138. 

Claudian, comp. of zac#o, 151. 

co-, prepos., nature of, 105. 

cotcto, conicio, 121 ff. 

cowicit, 118. 
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Coin types : 
Antioch (Caria), 65 ; (Pisidia) 71 #. 
Laodiceia ad Lycum, 69 . 
Nysa (Lydia), 69 . 
Parlaio (Lycaonia), 58 #. 
Mén on Coins, 58 ~., 65”, 66., 
71 #. 
con-, co-, before semivowels, 121. 
cOniciam, 99. 
cOnicttis, 99. 
conteciant, 96. 
contéctt, 96. 
Curtius, on ‘old temple’ and temple of 
Athena Polias, 1g. 
on age of Hecatompedon, 24 2. 
on Opisthodomus, 40 and xz. 
Cybele, 64 ., 66 7., 74 2. 


Dated inscriptions, 56, 57 #., 71 #. ff. 

deicere, 116. 

déicis, 116. 

deicit, 116. 

deiecerentur, 113. 

derécit, 111 f., 112, 113. 

Aced Tivaly, 72 2. f. 

Dionysiades, 78 2. 

Atos, month, 62. 
Aclov, gen., 56. 

distcto, dissicio, 123 ff. 

disseco, disstco, 124. 

Dorpfeld, on Opisthodomus, 2 f., 5 #. 
on ‘old temple,’ 18, 19; objections 

to view of, 20 f. 
on Hecatompedon, 18, 24, 29, 34. 
on temple of Athena Polias, 18, 29; 
objections to view of, 29-36. 
dodpos, lepds, 72 2. 
Suvdyus (Suvduers), 56, 61, 72 n® 


ec for 4 58. 
icit, 114, ITS. 
etécere, L10. 
etectam, 110. 
erécit, III, 112. 
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Emendations suggested : 
Berosus af. Alex. Polyh. ap. Euseb. 
Chron. I. 16 (Sch6ne), 71 #. 
Hesychius, s.v. Mnvarydprns, 67 2. 
Inscriptions : Leemans, Verh. d. k. 
Amsterd. Akad. XVII. 1888 
(no. III), 72 #. 
Waddington-LeBas, Inscriptions 
de l’Asie Mineure (no. 675), 73; 
(699), 57 2. 
Lucian, Iup. Trag. (42), 65 #. 
Syncellus (52), see Berosus. 
Evypagoy, 72 7. 
Ennius, comp. of taczo, 135. 
émirayhy, car, 71 2. ff. 
Era of Sulla, 57, 61 f., 73. 
of Actium, 61. 
"EpexOéos ynés in Hdt. (viii. 55), 25 f. 
Erechtheum, the ‘old temple,’ 8 ., 18- 


23, 26. 
the temple of Athena Polias, 11, 
18 f., 34-36. 


rebuilt, 23 #. 
Etymologies, popular, uy, 66. 
Tidpou, 73 7. 
evx hy, drdiwxay, 56. 
Euhemerus, 66 7. 
evot cdBor, 68 7. 
Euphronius, not tragic poet, 79 #. 
Euripides, Aristotle’s quotations from, 
156 ff. 
Plato’s quotations from, 155 f. 
€Eddw, 58 72. 


Foucart, 64 2., 67 2., 72 2. 
Fowler, on Opisthodomus, 3. 
Frankel, on Opisthodomys, 2. 
Frazer, on Opisthodomus, 2, 40 #., 46 2. 
on ‘old temple’ and temple of 
Athena Polias, 19. 
on the word IloXids, 36 f. 
Furtwangler, on Opisthodomus, 2 ., 48. 
on Hecatompedon, 19, 23; objec- 
tions to view of, 24-28. 


General Index. 


Gai, Gaii, etc., Grai, Graii, etc., 93 ff., 
110. 
Germanicus, comp. of zaczo, 145. 
Gratiugenarum, 94, 108. 
Grammarians, testimony about comp. of 
tacto, 88 f., 92. 
Great Goddess, 58, 64, 66. 
Great Mother, 69. 


HT to remove hiatus, 120. 
Hecatompedon, names applied to, 2 #., 
22, 27. 
inscription referring to, 3 #., 10, 44. 
not rebuilt after Persian Wars, 
22. 
age of, 24. 
‘Hpats from ‘Hpaios, 59 #. 
‘Epuas, from” Eppacos or ‘Epuaios? 59. f. 
Hesiod, Aristotle’s quotations from, 
168 ff. 

Plato’s quotations from, 161 ff. 
iepdv, meanings of, 5, 8, Iof., 25 2. 
lepowolnua, 72 7. 

Homer, Aristotle’s quotations from, 
210 ff. 

Plato’s quotations from, 176 ff. 
tragic poet, 78 #. 

Homeric quotations in Plato and Aris- 
totle, 153 ff. 

“Opébpwxa, a corruption of Marduk, 71 #. 

Horace, comp. of éacéo, 141. 

HowEs, G. E. Homeric Quotations in 
Plato and Aristotle, 153 ff. 

vs arrijs, 68 2. 

bod, 56, 61. 

Hygieia, 58 2. 


case, 58. 

-tcto, testimony for, 99 ff., 103, 113 ff. 
contracted w. preposit., 113 ff. 

intectatis, 96. 

intecient, 98. 

tntécit, 97. 

Injikler, 63 2. 
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Inscriptions: on votive tablet to Arte- 
mis Anaitis and Mén Tiamu, 
56 ff. 
relating to Anaitis, 57 #.; to Mén 
Tiamu, 71 %. ff. 
dated, 56, 57 #., 71 #. 
from Byzantium, 64 2. 
Julia Gordus (Goerdis), 56 2., 
61 #., 71 7. 
Hypaepa (near Odemish), 57 x. 
Kula (Menneh, Macovla), 57 2., 
59 #., 61, 62 #., 72 #. f. 
Palmyra, 70 #. 
Philadelphia, 57 #. 
-s for -wos, 59. 
for -tus, 59. 
Isaiah Ixv. (11), 70 ”. 


# consonant, effect on preceding vowel, 
106 ff. | 
doubled between vowels, 107 ff. 
Iaciendi Verba Composita, 83 ff. 
tacio, comp. w. prep. ending in conson., 
87 ff. 
ending in vowel, 104 ff. 
comp. in inscriptions, 127 ff. 
-tecto, testimony for, 96 ff., 103, 110 ff. 
in vulgar and provincial Latin, 102, 
ITS. 
-ttcio, testimony for, 88 ff., 103, 117 ff. 
Juvenal, comp. of zaczo, 150. 


Kaddyévera, 56. 
Kapapelrns, [Mhv] 69 2. 
Karax6émos, 69 f. 
Karaxexaupévn, 62. 
Karola, 63 2. 
kotplov, xuplov, 72 2. 
KonNén, not at Kula, 62 f. 
Aluvn Kordn, 63 2. 
Kula, 62 f. 
inscriptions from, 57 ., 72 #. ff. 
not Kodéy, 62 ff. 
II¢pyos, Iupyla, 63 x. 
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Lachmann, on -#scéo etc., 85. 

Lucan, comp. of sacio, 147. 

Lucilius, comp. of zacso, 135 f. 
Lucretius, comp. of sacso, 137. 

Lunus (Mv), 66 2. 

Lutatius Catulus, comp. of éacso, 136. 
Lycophron, date, 75 ff. 

Lydia, religion of eastern, 63 ff. 


M4, 64. 
Mastiam, 95, 107, 110. 
Ma-n, Maen, Mén, antiquity of this god, 
64 ff., 74. See also Mén. 
Manes, 64 #. 
Manilius, comp. of sacto, 145. 
Marduk, 71 #. 
Martial, comp. of zacio, 150. 
Macdadarnyy. Ad. 72 2. 
MATHER, M. W., Iaciendi Verbi Com- 
posita, 83 ff. 
matriarchal social system, 7 3. . 
péyapoy, meaning of in Hdt., 22 2., 25. 
Mén (see also Ma-n), epithets, 70 #. 
like Asclepius, 59 . 
relation to Attis and Sabazius, 65.; 
and Great Mother, 65 #. 
originally a solar divinity, 64, 66. 
range of cult, 66 x. f. 
priests of, in Athens, 67 2. 
Mén Caru, 58 #.f.; Pharnacu, 70#.; 
Tiamu, 57 ff. 
Artemis Anaitis and, votive tablet 
to, 55 ff. 
inscriptions relating to Mén Tiamu, 
71 m. ff. 
Mnpvl Tedpou, 56, 71 1. ff. 
Mnvds Tedpov, 59, 71 2. f. 
Mnmridpou, incorrect, 59. 
Mén Tiamu = My xaxaxOdvs ? 
69 f. 
Mnvayiprns, 65 2., 67 2. f. 
comedy by Menander, 67 %.; by 
Antiphanes ? 67 . 
uhvn, Mivn, 66, 67 2., 71 1. 
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Meni, Aramaean Téx7, merged into 
Mén, 70 x. f. 
Menis magister, Ménotyrranus? 70 . 
Mywy (from Ma-lwy?), 64 2. 
peodvBpws, 65 2. 
Mirnp, Avdiris, 57, 58, 66 2. 
(Oedv), 64, 68 2. 
Mnrpga, 68. 
Mnrpayvlprns, 67 n. f. 
Metroum at Athens, 68 . 
Michaelis, on Opisthodomus, |, 5 #., 12. 
on ‘old temple’ and temple of 
Athena Polias, 19. 
on age of Hecatompedon, 24 #. 
Milchhéfer, on Opisthodomus, I 7., 16 7., 
48; objections to view of, 49-53. 
Monogram, 58, 62. 
Months in Macedonian calendar, 57 . 
Mother, Great, names of, 64 ”. See also 
M4rnp. 
Movoaios, frequent on stones, 59 2. 
Movoais from, 56, 58. 
accent of forms of, 60. 
Miiller, Luc., on -sc#o etc., 85. 
Munro, on -#iczo etc., 86. 
Musaes, 57 ff. 
from Musaeus, 58. 


vews, meanings of, 5, 7—II. 


Oath of kings of Pontus, 70 . f. 
Obicias, 99. 
obsécere, 97. 
obieciemus, 98. 
obtécit, 97. 
olxos (otknua), meaning of, 11. 
Old temple, #.e. Erechtheum, 8 #., 18-23. 
passages referring to, 87.,9., 26f. 
bricbev (drlow), meanings of, 5-7. 
Opisthodomus, views on, I-3. 
a separate building, 3-17. 
passages relating to, 3-5, 12, 13, 14, 
16 f., 45, 46-48. 
situation of, 17 f., 38-40, 48-53. 
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Opisthodomus — continued. 

the restored Opisthodomus of the 
Hecatompedon, 39 f., 44-48. 

meaning and application of the 
word, 38, 41 f., 51-53. 

trustworthiness of tradition about, 
41-43. 

other opisthodomi, 15, 40, 51 #. 

‘Ovid, comp. of sacio, 141 ff. 


Papas, old Phrygian god, 64 #, 66 #. 
Parthenon, passages referring to, 9 #., 
10 ”. 
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39-33: 
earlier Parthenon, 22 f., 27. 

Tlar-dvacaé, 57 2. 

Petersen, on Opisthodomus, 2. 
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Athena Polias, 19. 
on age of Hecatompedon, 24 2. 

Tlerpaclrov, Mnvos, 71 7. 

Phaedrus, comp. of sacto, 145 f. 

Papvdxov, Mh», 70 2. f. 

Philiscus, trag., 78 7. 

Phrygian, ancient religion, 64 f., 72 f. 
priests in Athens, 68 . 
‘Phrygian’ used in geographical 

sense, 74. 

Plato, Homeric quotations in, 153 ff. 

Plautus, comp. of sacio, 130 ff. 

Pleiad, Alexandrine, 78 f. 

Tlodds, application of, 36-38. See also 

Athena Polias. 

Pompei, Pompetis, etc., 93 ff. 

Pompetit, 94. 

Pompeiius, etc., 108, 110. 

Popular etymology, 66, 73. 

Praenomen, encroachment of Roman, 

59 #. 
Prepositions w. sacio, 87 ff., 104 ff., 120, 
121 ff. 
short before -sct0, 99 ff. 
contracted w. -iczo, 113 ff. 
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proictet, 116. 

protecset, VII. 

proectt, 112. 

protecttad, 110. 

Propertius, comp. of saczo, 138. 


Quantity of prepos. before sacio, 87 f., 


99 ff., 104 ff. 

Ramsay, W. M., 57-59, 62, 64 #.,65 22. f., 
73 f. 

réice, 116. 
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réicwat, 114. 
reicit, 116. 
réicts, 114. 
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Sabazius, 65 #., 73. 
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Sozon, 65 #., 73. 
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subiécere, 98. 
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ovpBus, 56, 61. 
oupBlwocs, lepd, 72 2. 
Syncretism, 65 #. 


Tavée (Tiavat = Tiamat), 68 . 
Tehém (= Thani-te, Tiamat), 68 2. 
Tnpetabar, evx hy, 72 2. 
Terentius, comp. of tacéo, 133. 
Thamte (Tiamat), 68, 70 f. 
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Tiamat, 68 f. 
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Tidpou, 56, 68 ff. 

significance of (karax06m0s), 68. See 
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travécit, 112. 
Trotta, 110. 
Trotiugenas, 94, 108. 
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HI. F. (1338), 157- 

Iph. A. (1400), 157. 

L[ph. T. (727); 157. 

Or. (667), 156. 

Phoen. (539 f.), 159. 

Tro. (969), 160; (1051), 160. 

Eustathius, //. (xxii. 451), 9 #., 10 #., 
30, 31, 36; Od. (i. 356), 10 2.; 
(i. 357), 9 #5 30, 31, 36, 37 #5 
(xi. 634), 37 #.; (xvii. 455), 48 2. 


Gaius, Just. (ili. 119), 91. 
Gellius (iv. 17), 84, 88, 92, 119. 


Harpocration, s.v. dwwObdouos, 3, 12; 
TloNvyywros, 13, 14; mpovala, 8 x. 
Herodotus (i. 47), 22 #.; (65), 22 #.; (ii. 
141), 22 2.3 (143), 22 #.; (Vv. 72), 
10 #., 22 #.; (77), 22 5 23 .; 
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(90), 10 #., 22 #.; (vi. 134), 22 2.; 
(vii. 140), 22 #.; (viii. 37), 8 7.; 
(41), 10 %., 22 2., 23.3 (51), 10%., 
22 #., 25, 39 #.; (51-55), 25 and 
n.; (53), 102., 15 #. 22 ”., 25 and 
2.; (54), 10 #., 22 #., 25; (55), QM, 
10 #., 23”., 25 and #., 26, 39 #., 
45%. 

Hesiod, O. D. (25 f.), 162; (40), 162; 
(121 ff.), 163; (265 f.), 170; (287 
ff.), 165; (289 ff.), 166; (293 ff.), 
169; (361), 167; (370), 169; (456), 
162; (699), 1705 (715), 171; (763 
f.), 171. 

Theog. (116 ff.), 168, 172; (337), 
168. 

Hesychius, s.v. &durov, 11 2.; Aldods 
Buwpbs, 9 2., 10 2.; ‘Exardymedos, 
9 #.; Onoaupés, 11, 14 2.3; Mnva- 
yoprns, 67; olxoupdy bdr, 9 2, 
10 2.; dri Gbdouos, 5; onxds, II 7. 

Himerius, Zc/. (v. 30), 9 #., 10 #., 30, 
315 35: 

Homer, //. (i. 169-171), 195; (ii. 15), 
231; (32), 2315 (196), 222; (391- 
393), 226, 227, 231; (546-52), 20 
and #., 21, 24 #.; (547), 184; 
(549), 9 #5 (ili. 8), 196; (iv. 84), 
196; (218), 196; (431), 196; (v. 
223), 188; (vi. 93), 20 #.; (200- 
202), 232; (211), 188; (274), 20 
n.; (308), 20 #.; (vii. 64), 223; 
(360), 185; (viii. 21 f.), 232; (83 
f.), 233; (107), 188; (162), 197; 
(548-552), 208; (ix. 308-314), 
191; (357-363), 197; (385-390); 
226; (497-501), 189; (539 f.), 
223; (592-594), 233; (650-655), 
193; (x. 11-13), 227, 2333 (224), 
197; (252), 224; (332), 234; (457), 
224; (485 f.), 220; (xi. 502-537), 
175; (542 f.), 228; (630), 198; 
(639 f.), 198; (729), 20 #.; (xii. 
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200-207), 199; (234), 185; (311), 
197; (xiv. 96-102), 199; (217), 
225; (xvi. 112 f.), 200; (433 f.), 
189; (xvii. 265), 234; (446 f.), 
193; (xviii. 96), 200; (104), 200; 
(107), 234; (376), 221; (xix. 92f.), 
201; (xx. 217 f.), 193; (241), 188; 
(272), 225; (xxii. 98-100), 228; 
(168 f.), 201; (507), 201; (xxiii. 
335-340), 202; (xxiv. 10-12), 203; 
(80-82), 203; (525 f.), 182; (527- 
532), 204. 

‘ Od. (i. 352), 205; (iii. 382), 20 2.; 
(418), 20 #.; (iv. 204), 225; (302), 
7 #., 522.3; (567), 234; (764), 20%.; 
(v. 193), 187; (vi. 42-45), 235; 
(ix. 8-10), 205; (114), 221; (190 
f.), 223; (515), 2353 (x. 495), 206; 
(xi. 489-491), 182; (569), 190; 
(598), 235; (xil. 219 f.), 216; 
(schol. xiv. 533), 36%.; (xv. 245 f.), 
206; (400f.), 236; (xvii. 218), 194, 
225; (322 f.), 194; (385), 236; 
(xix. 122), 236; (xx. 259), 225; 
(351-357)» 207; (xxii. 329), 224; 

(xxiv. 6-9), 190; (318 f.), 222. 
Horace, Saf. (i. 6, 39), 116. 


Inscriptions, ‘A@nva ii. (p. 627), 3 7.; 
44 N. 

Bull. Corr. Hell. vi., viii., xiv., xv., 
II #. . 

CIA. i. (32), 16 and #., 40 #., 46, 
47; (60), 8 #.; (93), 8 2. 23 ”., 
27 #.; (109), 16; (146), 10 #.; 
(157), 10 #.; (158), 10 #.; (159), 
10 #.; (161-175), 1 #, 46 ”.; 
(191), 16; (273), 16; (322), 8 #., 
21 #., 38 2.; ii. (74), 8 2, 26 2.; 
(163), 8 2. 26 #.; (332), 8 z., 
10 #., 30, 32, 33; (464), 8 2., 26., 
3°, 32, 333 (652), 10 #., 17; (660), 
17; (672), 8 #., 26 .; (685), 17; 
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(720), 17; (721), 173 (733) 8 #, 
26 #.; (751), 8 #.; (758), 8 #.; 
(829), 8 .; iii. (776), 8 #.; iv. (1, 
p- 3f.), 8 2. 12, 18, 23 #., 27 ”., 
40#., 45 and #., 49 and 2.; (p.74 
ff.), 8 2.; (p. 137 ff.), 3 ., 107., 22 
n., 39%., 44 and #.; (p. 168 ff.), 16. 

C/G. (6280), 9 #., 20 #. 

Aedrlov Apx. 1890 (p. 92 ff.), 3 7. 

Dittenberger, SIG. (384), 12 2., 45”. 

Kaibel, Ep. Gr. (1046), 9 #., 20 2. 

Mitth. d. Inst. Athen, viii. (p. 59), 
8 2., 10 2., 30, 32, 333 xii. (p. 39), 
12 #., 45 %. 

Sitz.-Ber. d. Berl. Akad. 1887 (p. 
1201, 45), 17. 

CIL. i. (198, 50), 96, 100; (577), 
100, 114; ix. (782), r10. 


Laberius (119, R), 116. 
Lexicon Patmium, s.v.'Exaréduredov, 9 2. 
Livy, i. (40, 7), 112; (41,1), 112; (48, 3), 
112; x. (8, 3), 973 (37) 14), 98; 
xxil. (19, 3), 98; (37) 9)» 113; 
XXvi. (19, 2), 98. 
Lucian, Dial. Meret. (vii. 1, and schol.), 
36 2. 
Fug. (7), 38 #.; (schol. 7), 4 7., 42 2., 
51” 
Hat. (1), 38 ”., 51 2. 
Mort. Pereg. (32), 38 2., §1 2. 
Pisce. (21), 29, 31, 34, 35 #. 
Sym. (32), 36 2. 
Timon (53), 14, 16 .; (schol. 53), 
43 and x. 
Lucilius (xxix. 106 Miill.), 110. 
Lucretius, i. (465), 94; (477), 94; ii. 
(951), 1115 iii. (513), 1115 (877), 
115; iv. (1272), 115. 


Marius Victorin. (p. 67, 17), 88, 92. 


Naevius (94 R), 99. 
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Ovid, F. (iv. 709), 116. 


Tb. (§§ £.), 80; (schol. 315 f.), 81; 


(531 f.), 80. 
M. (xi. 386), 112. 


Pausanias (i. 1. 3), 73 (3. 3), 6 #3 (17. 


2-4), 14 .; (18. 6), 6; (19. 4), 6; 
(24. 3), 9 #.; (24. 5), 6 2.5 (24. 5, 
8), 9 2.3 (26. 5), 4 #5 9 2.) 31 2, 
35; (26. 6), 21 #., 35, 39 #-; (27-1), 
29, 35) 45 -3 (27-1, 3), 9 #5 (27. 
2, 4), 9 #5 (27- 3)) 9 %» 30% 355 
(40. 4, 5), 6; (ii. 5. 1), 6; (11. 1), 
73 (13-7)+75 (20.7), 6 #.5 (29. 11), 
6; (31. 3), 6; (iii. 15. 1), 7; (16.6), 
6; (17. 5), 73 (iv. 31. 11), 6; (v. 
10. 8), 6 #.; (10. 9), 38 #., 51 #.; 
(13. 1), 38 2., 51 #-; (15. 3), 38%., 
51 2.3 (15-7), 73 (16.1), 38 #., 51 #5 
(17. 9), 75 (19. 6), 75 (20. 2), 6%.; 
(vi. 5. 6), 6 #.; (10. 6), 7; (19), 
14 #.; (25. 2), 73 (viii. 9. 6), 6; 
(14. 10.) 6; (22. 7), 73 (30. 7), 6; 
(30. 8), 6; (45. 7), 6.5 (ix. 4. 2), 
52 #.; (10. 2), 8 #.; (x. 9.9), 73 
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Lach. (191 A), 188. 

Leges (681 E), 193; (706 E), 199; 
(718 E), 166; (777 A), 194. 

Lysis (214 A), 194; (21§C), 162. 

Meno (100 A), 206. 

Minos (319 D), 190. 

Phaedr. (266 B), 187. 

Resp. (364 B), 67; (364 C), 165; 
(364 D), 189; (379 C), 204 ; (379 
E), 196; (386C), 182; (386 D), 
206; (387 A), 190; (388 A), 202 ; 
388 C), 189, 201; (389 E), 196; 
(390 A), 205; (405 D), 198; (408 
A), 196; (424 B), 205; (466 C), 
162; (468 D), 197; (469 A), 163; 
(545 D), 200. 

Soph. (268 D), 188. 

Theaet. (207 A), 162. 


Plautus, 4s. (814), 99. 


Merc. (932), 99. 

Mil. (112), 96; (623), 97. 
Poen. (1174), 96. 

Rud. (769); 99. 

Truc. (298), 96; (659), I10. 


(11. 1, 2, 5). 14 #.; (19. 4), O#.; | Pliny, V.. (vii. 2), 98; (xiii. 129), 91. 
(19. 10), 7; (26. 5), 6 #. Plutarch, Cim. (5), 9 #., 22 #. 
Philochorus, frag. (146), 9 #., 29, 30, 34. Demet. (23), 15 and #., 40 #., 46 2., 


(See also 8, 9 and 2.) 


Photius (5.v. dwicOd5opm0s, 4, 42 #., 52 2.3 


TloAvywwros, 13; Taplat, 10 7. 


Plato, Adc. i. (132 A), 184. 


Alc. ii. (140 A), 197; (149 D), 208. 
A pol. (28 D), 200; (28 C), 200. 


51 7. 
Quaest. Con. (ix. 6, p. 741), 9 #. 
Soll. An. (13, Pp. 970), 9 #. 
Them. (10), 9 #. 

Vit. X. Or. (843), 31 2. 

Vit. Mar. (26), 56. 


Axioch. (367 D), 182, 193; (368 A), | Pollux (i. 6), 38, 51 %.; (vili. 96), 48 #.; 
206. (ix. 40), 5 #., 51 #. 

Conviv. (178 B), 168; (195 D), 201. | Priscian, vol. II, K. (p. 14, 10), 94 #.; 

Crat. (392 E), 201; (397 E), 163; (p. 13, 27), 109; (p. 14, 14), 109, 
(402 B), 167; (428 A), 167. 118; (p. 126, 18), 89; (p. 303; 5): 

Epist. vii. (344 D), 185. 110; (p. 349. 15), 97; vol. III, K. 

Hipp. Min. (365 A), 191; (370 B), (p. 56, 18), 123; (p. 467, 15), 109. 
197; (370 C), 195; (371 B), 192. 

Lon (537 A), 202; (538 C), 198; (538 | Probus, (p. 104, 22), 94; (p. 221, 8), 
D), 203} (539 A), 207; (§39 B), 198. 108; (p. 257, 17), 108. 
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Quintilian (i. 4, 11), 88, 107. 


‘Scholia, see under Aeschines, Aristides, 
Aristoph., Demosth., Homer, Lu- 
cian, Ovid. 

Seneca, Phoen. (426), 116. 
Servius, ad Aen. (iv. 549), 89, 119; (x. 
473), 119; de Final. (p. 450, 12), 
103. 
Sophocles, 42. (293), 160. 
Ant. (223), 156; (456 f£.), 158; 
(911 f£.), 160. 
Elec. (256), 161. 
Statius, Zed. (iv. 574), 116; (vi. 770), 
112. 
Strabo (ix. 16, p. 396), 8 %., 10 #., 20, 21, 
29, 33%» 34; (x. 3, 18, p. 471), 68; 
(x. 3, 19, p. 471), 68; (xiii. 4, 5» 
p. 625), 63; (xv. 3,15, Pp. 738), 
58; (xvii. 28, p. 805), 52 2. 

Suidas, s.v. Adurov, 11 2.3 ‘Exarduredos 
vews, On.; émeordrns, 48 2.3 Mn- 
vayuprns, 67; drioPbdopmos, 4; Tlodv- 
yvwros, 13; onxds, II 7. 
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Terence, Ad. (710), 97. 

Themistius (xv. p. 234 Dind.), 51 #. 

Theocritus, Jd. (xx.15), 230; (xxii. 129), 
230. 

Thucydides (i. 126), 10 #.; (ii. 13), 46 #. 

Tzetzes, iz Lycoph. I. (p. 263), 76 2. 


Valerius Flaccus, (vii. 514), 116. 
Varro, Ling. Lat. (v. § 160 Spengel), 38, 
51 #. 
ap. Non. (p. 452, 9 M.), III. 
Velius Longus, (p. 54, 16), 107; (p. 54, 
20), 118; (p. 55, 2), 108; (p. 72, 
4), 118. 
Vergil, Aen. (v. 776), 112; (vi. 421), 973 
(viii. 428), 111 f.; (ix. 634), 112; 
(x. 753), 111 f.; (xi. 642), 112. 
Ciris, (118), 116. 
Ecl. (iii. 96), 116. 
Geor. (i. 333), III. 


Xenophon, ellen. (i. 6.1), 8 2.3 (ii. 3. 
20), 9%. 32 2. 
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